r 822 to 1830, C. was an object of 

‘attention of Bgypt; and the three allied 
rers decided remain under his government, 
° ive sway of Mehomet Ali was fast reducing the inha- 
) beantiful island to the condition of the 


; AN a township of Rockingham co., in the 
~ state of New Hampshire, U. S., 18 m. SE of Concord. 
- Tr is generally hilly, and reaches in the NW to the 
Hills, or Mount Candia. It is well cultivated, 
esses considerable fertility. Pop. 1,430. 
DIA, a town of. Piedmont, 10 m, S of Ivrea, 
N of Chivasso. Pop. 2,246. 
IA -DI-LOMELLINA, a town of Pied- 
. WSW of Montara, on an affluent of the 
1,400. 


WA, a village of Venetian Lombardy, 

of Venice, delegation and 15 m. SSE of 
6m. E of Conselve. Pop. 2,000. 

RIA, a small Jake of Mexico, in the 

m. NNW of Chihuahua. 

E, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 

9-Rio-Grande, on the Serra das Tapes, 

ta-Tecla and Cangugtt: 
~ p of islands in 


ant zen he of the Sandwich 


‘a parish of sneolnei 
,a ain re, 
Area 


tt 
850 acres. Pop. in 1851, 
ree * Dretl, ta tp peor. 
and district of Serro. It 
srous herds of cattlé, and produces 
‘ities a ‘ies of plant locally 
0, which is used as a substitute 
s0., in the state 
a is 


+ 


of 
of Owe 


Y (Ona © peer ar i ill 
oe Sela N lat, 1° 10, ‘lor 


NB, River, 
in Bundlecund, which takes its rise in the Vindhya 
mountains, near Mohar, to the NE of Belhari; rans N. 
and after a course of 230 m. unites with the Jumna,. 
Chilatara, 39 m. below the confluence of the Bet 
and 18 m. SW of Futtehpur. _ Its prin ae 
on the 1. are the Sonar and the Oormel. Its ch 
nel is extremely rocky, and contains fine A 
asper, and its waters abound with fish. ‘ : 
is supposed to be the Camas of Say 6 Bae we iB 
CANEA, or Knania’ [Tran, La Canea], a town of } 
the island of Candia, cap. of the sanjak of the same 
name, on the N coast, 75 m. W of Candia, in N lat. 
35° 28’ 40”, E long. 24°. Pop. about 6,000, of whom 
5,000 are Mahommedans; the rest are Christians 
and Jews. It is surrounded by a strong wall flanked 
with bastions, and a deep ditch; and is defended by 
a citadel. It has only one gate. The houses 
well-built, and the streets broad and well-payed, 
There are six mosques and several church da 
capuchin convent. The a the best in : 
the island—is small, and possesses a narrow en- 
trance, with about 24 ft. water; but has an excellent 
building-dock and arsenals. It faces to the N; has 
a mole 1,160 French ft. in length; and is protected . 
by a fort, on which is a light-house, sive | 
tnanufactories of soap exist here; and this town is 
the principal commercial entrepot in the island. 
export-trade consists chiefly in oil, soap, silk, 
and wool. C. is supposed to occupy the site of 
ancient Cydonia.—The Venetians founded the mo- 
dern city in 1252. In_1645, C. was taken by the. _ 
Turks from the Venetians after a siege of 50 days.— ~ 
The sanjak of C. comprises the entire eastern por- 
tion of the island, extending 44 m. in length from B | 
to W, and about 80 m. in average breadth, It is 
generally mountainous ; but produces grain, oil, 
fruit, lint, cotton, silk, and honey, Te etet 
CANE, or Canis Istann, a small island near the 
is, 10 m. NNE. of Cape Zibib, in N- 
lat. 37° 20’ 15”, E long. 10° 5’. i 
CANEADEA, a township of Alleghany co., | 
the state of New York, 10 m. N of Angelica. : 
intersected by the Genessee and its tributaries... The 
soil consists of clay and sandy loam, iy 
The village lies on the E side of the 
consists of 12 or 15 dwellings. oes 
CANEGGIO, a parish and vi of § 
in the cant. of Tessin, district and 
drisio, and 8 m. SE of 





‘capa procs Boon i 


, en ats Tin moursien oO 
the ear! 


celebrated, hag 
She omy, their richness ry 3; but 
1e 


“S the mines bev never 
i estenetvaly worked. Veins of quicksilver have 


ony but these have never been worked suc- 
¢ workers in the mines of C. are most 
affected with the loathsome disease bron- 


a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
‘Montes, comarca and 10 m. SSE of Villa- 
near the r. bank of the Douro. 

‘LI, a town of Piedmont, cap. of a man- 
wads in the proy. and 20 m. SE of Asti, near 
” the: 1. bank of the Belbo. Pop. 3,500. It contains 
_ 2 churches =p a convent, an has 12 annual fairs. 

ied in the environs. 
Thiras or Guapatorr, a town of the Banda 
hot ge Hg on a river of the same name, 


Opes aa 
20m. N of Monte 
a SARBLOS Cos, hrc of New Granada, who inhabit 


district between the Napo and Curaray. They derive their 
Sainghious opt of cinnamon with which the 


\CANELOS (Sax-Josx-DE), a small town of New 
in the prov. and 110 m. SE of Quito, and 
60m. Bo 
ome ‘in th aici jon ana 90 SSSE of Ricth 
e ion an m. eti, 
“a m. NE of Rome. 
wane Nerd Micver pp), a village of “ag 
- and 30 m. from Ovied 
ty N of Luarca. Pop. 1, 660. 
of Bullit co., in the 


7 setemncatsous Ion 
Y CANE SPRING, eA 

a S., 62 m. SW of Frankfort. 

S, a lake in the state of New York, U. 

Soe =. It is 8 m. in length, and 3 m. 


h, and discharges itself into the Genessee. 
» & commune of France, in the dep. of 


cant. of Clermont. Pop. 1,003. 
3 a headland of Spain, in the 
of Valencia in Nae. 96° 4” 
et esilaee of France, in the de: 
eae & Dalat pleat 
} ” Pop 988. Tt ap Re 
, and in the environs § a ane of lead 
-DE-MAR, a town of in Catalo- 
meee Soar RANE of on the 
_ It possesses 


CANEY, a tributary of the tio E 
flowing into that river on ae 


Wash 
CANBY FORK, a river of 
U.8., which takes its rise in 


tains, i in the SE of Warren co, 
confines of White co.; pnt ee 
with Cumberland river opposite 
total course of about 75 m. 
CANEY (Otp) a stream of Texas, 
co., about 45 m. in which om 
of Mexico about 18 m. of the San E 
CANFIELD (Great), a parish of E 
SW of Great Dunmow, on the A 
— PR I 1851, ae nS i ry 
'ANFIELD (Larrie), a paris Essex, tm. 
cute Ares SY ees 


C. ip 
state of Ohio, U. S., 164 m. ENE of Col 
14 m. SE of Warren. Its soil is generally 
tive. Pop. 1,279. 

‘ANFOO, a town of Soudan, in the ¢ 
Houssa, and kingdom of on an al 
the Geon, 40 m. NNE of Egge 
same distance S of Kano. ; 

CANFORD MAGNA, a parish of Dor 
of Wimborne-Minster, on the Stour. It ir 
chapelries of Kingstone and Parkstone, 
tything of Longfleet. Area 17,739 saa 
1851, 4,065. 

CANFRANC, a town of — in A 
yoo and 45 m. NNW of Huesca, a 

ace, in a valley, and on a tiver an a 
Aragon, of the same name, and in the 
of the most frequented routes across ti 
cna a town al ve hr 

Ngo, 0} te or 

20 me SE or the confluence 


affluent of the Mantaro, 
CANGALLOS, a town of oe 
Ayacucho, and 25 m. § of . 





in Labrador, which issues: 
of same name; runs N; receives on 
juash, and on the 1. the *Nutwakame 

$; and falls into Ungava or South 


t. 59°. 
\N CATTI, or - GANIGETTI, a town of Sicily, cap. 


condario, in the prov. and 15 m. ENE of Gir- 
‘near the. r, bank of the Naro or Hyspa. Pop. 
In the environs are extensive sulphur- 


a town of Switzerland, in the cant. of 

near the r. bank of the Madris, 3 m. 

f the junction of that rivet with the Hinter- 
ind 25m. SSW of Chur. 

IDO! £, two small islets in the Adriatic, to 

‘of Osero. They rise to about 25 ft. above sea- 


of islands in the estu- 
lat. 49° 51’, W long. 


E ISLANDS, a grou 
the St, Lawrence, in 


GOD (Lx), a mountain of France, i in the 

bf ‘the Pyrenees-Orientales, cant. and 8 m. S of 

Tt forms a spur of the Pyrenees; and is one 

e loftiest summits of that chain, rising in some 

ts heads to 9,500 ft. above sea-level. It separates 

ey of the Tech from that of the Teta. 

_ CANIHUEL, a commune of France, in the dep. 

‘of the Cdtes-du-Nord, cant. of Bothoa, 18 m. § of 
; Pop. 1,626. 

\NILI ES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 

‘and 55 m. ENE of Granada, and 3 m. §S of 

the confluence of the Galopon with the Ba- 

4,234, It is supposed to be of Arabic 

‘and contains a peiltchanch, an hospital, and 


S DE ACEITUNO, a town of Spain, 
, prov. and 22 m, NE of Malaga, and 11 
lez-Malaga. Pop. 2,247. It contains a 
,, and a convent. 
: ‘, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
whieh takes its rise in the Serra dos Oous Ir- 
im on the r., and 
; : course of 125 m., 
Parahiba, 70m. NW of Ociras. 

, or thor poe en a town of 
Pigin bara Gos och ioe 

co m. i 
ow the fall. on Panlo-Affonso. 


th 
oan 12m. If a passen; 
mails, the freight i is 1s.; but 
for himself, it is 10s. Someti mes thi I 
even with the adjacent island of Stroma, is su 
for weeks. In the summer season there is almost a 
continued communication be Caithness and 
Orkney in the traffic of horses. Pop. in 1 
in 1881, 2,864; in 1851, 2,437. island of 
ma, in the Pentland frith, about 8 m. from the 


with a ih = pop. in 1841 of 186, belongs to this ae 


0, a township of de C0. 
state of New York, U.S. 14 m. SW of Bat! 
243 m. WSW of Albany. It presents a hilly sur- 
face, and is watered by a river of the same name 
and its tributaries. The hills are thickly wooded 
with pine. The soil is fertile, consisting to a great 
extent of clay and calcareous loam, and near. 
rivers is extremely rich. The C. river rises in 
ghany co., and unites with the Togs in Sees in Steuben Ail 
after a course of 50 m., 40 of whic! 
CANISTER, Great, Lirrie, and pee tlds 
of the Indian ocean, in the archipelago of a 
or Tenasserim, in N lat. 12° 52’, and E long. 
N lat. 12° 44’, and E long. 97° 56’; and 
87’, and E long. 97° 28’, respectively. 
CANISY, a canton, commune, and town of 
in the dep. of the Manche, arrond. of Saint- 
The cant. comprises 11 com., and in 1831 contained 
a pop. of 10,071. The town is 5m. SW of Saint- 
Lo. Pop. 927. It possesses manufactories a ae 
and ticking. — Also a hamlet in the dep. of 
some, cant. of Nesle, and com. of Hombleux, | 
‘op. 220. ¥ 
GANIZA (Santa TeREsA Dr), a town of Spain, : 
in Galicia, cap. of a judicial partido, in the proy. | 
24 m. SE of por ua in a mountainous . 
on the Achas, 20 m, NE of Tuy. Pop. bite F 
origin is of unknown antiquity. 
CANJAYAR, a town of -Spain, in 
cap. of a jndicial partido, in the proy. and 1 
from Almeria, in the Sierra de Gador. Pop. te | 
CANJE, a river of British Guiana, in the co. of 
Berbice, which runs N, and falls nie hee ah 
the Berbice, at New Amsterdam. 
CANN, or Snaston Sr, Rumpotp, a 
Dorset, ait m. SE of Shaftesbury, on dips 
Area 980 acres, Pop. in 1851, 513. 
CANNA, one of the ra idands of 
which form the parish of Sm rp ge : 
Xt fe Sn. MW ot Bam, And Ae nee 
or wb ipa, bri 
Mars and the Butt of Lewis, 
m. broad 





is the celebrated 
extending to the Trent, ~ i 
Lye comprises 6 CANNOCK-W' a of § 
sal creel. The town is canal on the mult of | in the p. of Cannock. Pop, in 
9 m. SE of Grasse, and 22 m. E of Dra- CANNON, or Cacmta te a 
on the road from Toulon to Nice. Pop. | in the Sioux territory, which rans EN] 
A battery on the shore forms its only de-| into the Mississippi, between lakes St. © 
; fies. the fortress which commanded the town being | Pepin, in N lat. 44° 38’, after a course of abo 
} nowinruins. It is well and regularly built, and a ANNON, a c@unty in the state of Ten 
tn ee extends along the coast. The hax U. S., comprising a superficies of about 100 
is small and shallow, and larger vessels are drained by affluents of Cumberland river, ~ 


consequently obli: to anchor at a considerable | hilly, but a fertile in 
seq) ly ged emma Pop. 


soil. 
from the shore. It esses, however, Ai 3, of whom 6,558 were Bees, 618 BS 
building docks, and an active export trade in | 17 free-colonred. — ey 


soap, perfumery, ~pe salted provisions. Its} CANNON BALL oT a ver of 
im are grain and salt. The locality pro- | States, in Mandan district, whic 
duces oliye-oil, oranges, figs, &c., but is very un- | the Black hills, and unites with the 
y- It contains several tanneries, and in the | SSW of Fort Mandan, in N lat. 46° 
are extensive fisheries of anchovies and sar- | course, through a fine dbs bed n in an 
jae f gi was at this port that Napoleon landed on | of about 185 m. Its banks 
from Elba on the 1st March, 1815. ‘ CANNONBY-CROSS, hers 
LLO, a village of Naples, in the prov. | Cumberland, 7 m. NNW of 
of Gaisbeia Ultra, district and 10 m. N of Reggio, | the Carlisle railway. Area 8,911 
« a strait of Messina. Pop. 2,230. It was nearly | 1851, 6,182. 
by an earthquake in 1788. CANNONSBURG, a town of Washi 
jacent fisheries me highly productive. in the state of Pennsylvania, U.S. on | 
I a town of Venetian Lom , in| creek, 18 m. SW of Pittsburg. Pop. in I 
v. of Milan, delegation and 20 m. of CANNOUCHER, a river in the state 
tui  raigeyet mare ™ the 1. bank of the | U. §., the most Ngo ce: re ofthe 
0) . It iso A der antiqu of the Ogeechee. ts t course is 1; 
wea once a-year.—Also a oveat’ ‘Naples 50 are navigable. mo 
of a mdario, in the prov. of the Terra-di- | CANO, a town of Portugal, in the 
and 11 m.S of Bari. Pop. 2,192. It} tejo, 26 m. SW of Portalegre, and 7 m: 
a ir once, a-year. The circondario produces CANOA, a town of New Gren: 
anise and cummin in great abundance, of Ecuador, 5 m. SE of Cape F 
-PRES-CANNES (Le), a commune of | WSW of Quito.—Also a river which wi 
mi s0 dep. of the Var, cant. of Cannes, 9 m. | Coca, 5 m. SE of the junction of the Na 
£ wack: 1,480. CANOA, or pam erg Re ngs a 
INET-PRES-LE-LUC (Le), a commune of | Brazil, in the prov. of Parahiba, district 
,in the dep. of the Var, cant. of Le-Luc, 13 | on a river of the same name. s 
of Draguignan, hy Dig CANOA POINT, = punceuiias aaa { 
ING, a small islan near the E coast of | on the coast of Gua nil, 10 m. SSE of 
d nland, at the entrance of Davy’s | Lorenzo, in S lat. 1° 10% (dy Oe 
MW ice Renee te Sa a| ache ta 
lowing into the le cant. 'essin, 
of the Swan river. It descends 
range, and flows NW. It is ions 


+ see 





lake Canoma, or Uraria, which “haart 
ie Madeira, thence bends NB, receiving 
Abacaxis, Apinguiribo, Mauheguacu, 
ssar) oem and unites with the 
m 3 m. Villa da Rainha, and 155 m. 
junction of the Madeira. It is known in 
half of its course by the various names of 
Abacaxis, and Mauhe. 
a town of Tarkey in Europe, in 
4 on the gulf of Salonica, 13 m. NNE of 
-and 5m, hal of Cape Kissovo. 
a parish ¢«f Herefordshire, 6 
of Ledbuzy, on the Frome. Area 1,023 
Pop. in 1861, 95, 
CA, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 
delegation and 10 m. SW of Ber- 
on the r. bank of the Adda, at the junction of 
bo and of the canal of Martezana. Pop. 
Tt is the euirepot of a considerable. transit 
Aureolus was here conquered by the Goths, 
fete 247 in the vicinity. 
UT, an island of the United States, in 


ceases bes, 8 m. W of Rhode island. It is 7 


‘caNows about 1 m. in breadth. 
: “PION, or Pron, a parish of Hereford- 


‘shire, 4 m. SW of Weobly. Area 3,706 acres. 

op. in 1851, 714. 
sateipd a river of Brazil, in the prov. of the 
gro, which unites with the Caqueta or Hya- 
30 m. NW of the confluence of that river 

h the Amazon. 

CANOSA, a as of Naples, in the proy. of the 
rra di Bari, of a circondario in the district 
ad. m. WS ‘of Barletta, and 3 m. S of the 
c ‘Pop. 8,080. - This town—the Canusium of 


in a cathedral, in which is the tomb 
prince of Antioch, a parish church, &c. 


a town of Piedmont, in the prov. and 
of Coni, on an affluent of the Maira. 
a town of Modéaa, in the district 


Sy i on a mountain. It con- 


of Meerun, its founder. 
the Calinipaxa of Pliny, erly one of th 
most flourishing in Higtonan, and ee 
the Mahommedan invasion, was the ca} a po 
ful empire. In 1018 it was taken by # 
—- of Ghizneh, but was subseq' 
quered by the chief of Delhi and his ‘co! 
when Makeonns perished amidst its ruins. en 
after recovered its political importance, but it is now” 
the seat of a considerably active trade. ‘The Hin. 
dostanee language is said to have been. originally 
spoken here in the greatest purity. The name 
Canyacubja — from canya, ‘damsel,’ and cu 
spinal curve’—relates to a celebrated story of , 
mythology. The surrounding district is sandy; and 
often suffers extremely from + Brom i 
CANROODY, or Kanroopy, a small district of 
Hindostan, a suhdivision of the prov. of Gundwana, — 
bounded on the § by the district of Sohagepoor, and 
intersected by the Sone and its tributaries. The 
cap., an unimportant town, is 17 m. N of ; 
CANSEAU, or Canso Cars, a headland of Nova { 
Scotia, at the NE extremity of the peninsula, in N Jat. |4 
45°18’, and W long. 61°. A little to the NW isa small © 
island which contains a harbour capable of affording 
safe anchorage to large vessels. A railway from Cape - 
C. to Portland in Maine, U.S., whence a railway: 
New York already exists, has been rojected. 
CANSEAU, or Canso (Gur ont or Borau, 
CanseAu, a strait of British North fe cs 
separates Nova Scotia from the island of Cape 
ton, and which forms the principal entrance to 
gulf of St. Lawrence. It is about 21 m. in le 
extending from St. George’s bay on the NW, t 
Chedabucto bay on the § a 5 is 1m, in avert Age, 
breadth. The scenery on each side i 4 ntly 
mountainous. i 
CANSTADT, or Kaxnesrapt, a A of 
hee in the circle and on the r, bank of the N 
4 a NTA, f Stuttgardt. 
La ptr oes Peru, in the intenda 
Lima, ogy tet 


on the N by the a of Caxatam!| 
on dine A. eae oF Eason, Soe ‘OY. 


§ by the p 
Huarochiri; and on the by that of ( 
comprising an area of 105 m. in { 
W, and 72 m. in breadth from N to 8. 
It is intersected by tfie phere aa is 1 
Chancay and other ecasiaae 
duces legumes and oe / 
turage to numerous 
tiful, and the mo antain ac 
and vicumas or wild 


4 oy Peet eo 


ENE of Chan 
CANTA 





) in,Cape 
; of the C. range, commencing at the W extremity 
of the Pyrenees are: 1st. The mountains of Aralar, 
: en Navarre and Guipuscoa.—2d. The Sierra 
i. which the three rivers Araquil, Oria, 
and respectively flow E, N, and W.—8d. 
The mountains of Altube, between Biscay and 
a Sierra Salvada in Biscay and Old 
yy The Sierra Angana in Old Castile, 
between the cols of Espinosa and Reynosa.—6th. 
_ The Sierra Sejos, between the Col de Reynosa and 
_ the sources of the Ebro and the Pisuerga.—7th. The 
_ Sierra Cabadonga in Old Castile, the Asturias, and 
_ Leon, irom the sources of the Pisuerga to 
| se d —8th. The mountains of Asturias, 
the Mons Vidius of the Romans, across which runs 
- the ety from Madrid to La Corogne.—9th. 
_ The Constantina in Galicia, extending from 
the 1. bank of the Nogales to Mount Pico.—10th. 
The Sierra de Meyra, extending from Mount Pico to 
the sources of the Minotelo.—llth. The Sierra de 
+: aD or Mondonedo, in Galicia, extending from 
Minotelo to the source of the Masma.—] oth. The 
Sierra de m, running along the r. bank of 


qh ‘the Ladra to the confluence of the Parga.—13th. 
Bil de Teeyra, which extends from the N of 
ido to Cape Finistere, and presents three cols or 


ie 
_ Five inferior branches diverge from the C. chain. 
east 2 — of these, beginning at the E, is the Maribi 
real (ad r which separate the basin of the E Deba 
from that of the Durango.—The 2d, under the name 
_ of Villa Mayor, runs along the r. bank of the Nalon 
to the sources of the Sella.—The 3d, known as Mount 
0, runs between the Caudal and the Trubia.— 
ith, the Sierra de Couto, runs along the r. bank 
to its confluence with the Narcea.— 


1,935 metres, or 6,348" sea-level. 

central point the greater valleys of the de 

on every side into the lower country; their 

being cut into the volcanic beds which suri 

Cantal; while thei» lower end enters the pr 

strata on which the volcanic matter has been 

imposed. The principal rivers which take fl 

in the Cantal are the Alagnon, a tributary of t 

lier; the Trueyere and the Celle, affluents of | 

and the Cere, the Marone, the Auzé, the § ‘ 

the Rue, tributaries of the The 

does not enter this dep., but skirts it on the 

separating it from Corréze. ot 
The climate in the Mountain—as the ¢ 

of this dep. is called—is severe. Snow lies! 

ing at least six months in the In the 

parts of the arrond. of Aurillac, it is at on 

and mild; in that of Mauriac, it is humid 

and in the remaining two dep. of Murat and 

Flour, it is cold and dry. —The direction of tl 

is generally determined here by that of 

through which it blows, The ecirs or 

of winter are often very terrible—The " 

the cerealia is not extensive in this’ dep. 

nual production is estimated at 1,002,765. 

grain; 90,480 hectol. of oats; 400,000 he 

tatoes; and 10,000 hectol. of wine. Not. 

sevenths of the surface are under 

above a the —_ area 

pasturage, and the rearing of cattle forms 

fant branch of industry. ‘The depuis aumnels 

possess 16,000 horses; 175,000 horned 

372,000 sheep. A considerable number of 

asses are also reared. ‘The horses are smi 

a hardy active bree@. Flax and hem) 

sively grown; and chestnuts are much 

ticle of food. The annual territorial 

mated at 10,062,000 francs; and is red 

58,793 proprietaires. The imposts and | 

nue in 1839 amounted to 4,662,762° fra 

manufacturing ind of this dep. is 

panache the making of rye — x: 

wooden ware, paper, an zi 

at Champacnac yielded 9,000 





he 4 arrond. are subdivided into 23 

265.com. The number of deputies re- 

‘ the late regime was 4; number of elec- 

.—The dep. forms the diocese of 

shop of Flour, suffragan of the archb. of 

- In 1839 it had 8 communal colleges with 

ails. It is under the jurisdiction of the cour 
Riom. 


fk a town of Spain, in Leon, 
, and 30 m. ENE of Salamanca, on the r. 
(A tea Giearenn, 12 m, NNE of Penaranda de 

c Pop. 1,076. 
CA "ALBARY, a town of Rhotan, on the 1. bank 
the Manshi, 90 m. SSW of Tassisudon, near the 


ITALEJO, a town of Spain, in Old Castile, 
|proy. and 20 m. N of Segovia, and 8 m. from 


9. Pop. 1,176. 
. ALICE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Ultra, district and 5 m. NNW of Civita- 
and 27 m. WNW of Aquila. Pop. 2,277. 
} is situated on a steep rock, near the base of Monte 
and contains 4 churches, 2 convents, and a 
‘custom-house. 
» CANTALPINO, a town of Spain, in Leon, in the 
prov. and 23m. ENE of Salamanca. Pop. 1,012. 
CANTALUPO, a town of Naples, cap. of a circon- 
in the prov. of Sannio or Molise, district and 
_ 14 m. SE of ia,.and 15 m. WSW of Campo- 
\ basso, near the r. bank of the Biferno. Pop. 2,290. 
Tt has two annual fairs. In 1805 it was to a great 
destroyed by an earthquake. The environs 
wine in large tities. ; 
ANT A, a lake of Sicily, in a marsh of the 
¢ name, in the prov. and 30 m. S of Trapani, dis- 
et and 6m. S of Mazzara. It does not exceed 1 


» in A temple of Pollux formerly s 
ita 8 bank. 


‘AVIDGA, an ancient town of Spain, in 

in the proy. and 36 m. ENE of Teruel, on a 

by an affluent of the Bergantes. Pop. 

_ It possesses.a parish-church, a custom-house, 
nean aqueduct of’ Roman structure. 

U, a commune and town of France, in 

of the Seine-Inferieure, cant. of Maromme, 

D near the r. bank of the Seine, on 

nit of # hill commanding a prospect of great 

. in 1841, 3,594. It contains a castle, 

us villas; and has manufactories of calico, 

ns, and a considerable commerce in 


i 3, @ commune of France, in the dep. 
, cant. of Castelnau-de-Medoe, on the 


—and the 5 
scents ntti Gat 


; and extends, within 
@ to W, and en 
m N to 8. ‘The wal) Sones ee : 
m. Great improvements have been made: teas 
eral appearance of C. within the last few years; it 
now well-paved, lighted with and furni 
a pod supply of water from the river Stour; and an 
cient police has been established.. The city stands 
on nearly the same spot on which it. was originally 
built, as is evident from the remains of ns ha 
which have been at various periods discovered ‘he: 
Roman bricks, tesselated pavements, vases, ‘ 
matories, and personal ornaments, have , 
been found here, at about 6 to 9 ft. beneath the sur- __ 
face of the ground. At what period C. was first 
walled is not certain; but that it was enclosed in the 
time of the Anglo-Saxons is evident, from mention 
being made of the wall prior to the Norman con- 


A Cty 
? 


quest. The ditch that surrounded the walls.was {| 
originally 150 ft. wide; the greater part of it, atthe — 


present time, is built upon, or converted into gar- 
dens. The arches which carried the wall over the 
river have been taken down; and of the six gates 
that formed the principal entrances, only the W gate 
is standing. It consists of a centre flanked by two 
round towers. The streets, the principal of which _ 
are four in number, intersect each other-at right 
angles. In some parts of the city, the houses have 
still the projecting upper stories, and the narrow 


streets of the 14th cent.; but these features of the 


olden time are rapidly disappearing before the pro- 
— of modern improvement. The environs are 
pleasant, and the surrounding scenery is agreeably 
diversified. On the road to the Isle of Thanet, bar- — 


racks for cavalry, infantry, and artillery have been 


erected on an extensive scale.—The ruins of St. Au- | 
gustine’s abbey were situated at Longport, in the E ~ 
suburb of the city. A missionary college is now 
erected on the spot, in connexion with the established 
church. The buildings form a quadrangle. The ER | 
side of the quadrangle is occupied by the library and — 
museum, the latter forming the ground story, the 
roof being groined and supported by circular shafts 
of stone. library is a fine room, with an’ 
roof. The buildings on the left side com : 
chapel, dining-hall, and warden’s house, west 
end of the chapel is a restoration of the of : 
structure. The windows are filled with stained 
and the floor paved with coloured tiles. The. 
and museum are of undressed Kentish 
gular rgey with Caen Hens peace, 180 
tresses of the chapel are of square : 
whole of the other buildings of flint nk 

— Previously to the dissolution of 
houses, C. had no trade nor any mani 

that of relies, but depended 





~ from North Lane to ! 
“at the harbour. It is in 1,17 
each, and has been converted into a locomotive line 
; Cimon, wom ~ hee the C. <g = = ee 
wl was opened on 6th February, 1846 
“This branch line leaves the main trunk at Ashford 


a er ara Pon So ‘m. from London, and passes through a 


and: picturesque coun Its length 
.; and an extension of it to Henge te and 


is in .— By the new saudiiciped act 
ve has been divided into three wards, to each 
of which 6 councillors have been assigned, and in- 
 eorporated under the title of ‘The mayor and com- 
- monalty of the city of Canterbury.’ The revenue of 
the borough, in 1887, was £7,746. The expenditure 
was £7,140.—The county gaol and house-of-correc- 
Ne wid erected in 1808, on the radiating plan, with the 
- keeper’s house and chapel in the centre, adjoins the 
‘-@ourt-house, in‘which are held the quarter-sessions 
» for Bast Kent.—Since the 28d of Edward I., C. has 
~¥eturned two members to parliament. The 40s. free- 
“holders in this city now vote for the county of Kent. 
‘The number of electors registered for 1836-7 was 
1,885, of whom 1,152 were en, and 633 house- 
“holders; ‘a ~~ the number was 1,625. 


Vidtet by the hi time of its occupation by the Ro- 
heralds of the cross, and so Hem tes as 


of two 
afterwards the a ireaieete of the Saxon oat 
one.of these churches was appropriated for the use of Ber- 
queen of Ethelbert. rope G Moe pt about this 


ce ease baal ee who took up 
with Queen 


at C, eee 
's services by investing 


cals of arnt rewarded Ai 
th the of archbishop, constituting G seat of 
oacipaigao this city has claimed and en- 
under a succession of 92 archbishops, 
England, the archb. of C. ranks as first 
+a. precedence, with the exception of the 
of all the nobility ant chief officers-of-state. At 
the sovereign’s head; and, 
and n are deemed his 
- dean; the b. of 


in | m. S of Albany. 


egetables. 
from the coast to the foot of the 
attains an alt. of about 500 ft. ab 
mountains themselves are 
and probably attain an allt, of from 
The rivers flow to the S of E.; and inst 
N to § have been named Hurunui, A 
Karivi, Rakaia, Rangitana, Wait A 
cote, and Halswell. On the coast, ' 
the W of Banks's peninsula, isa ake 
communicating wth the sea, Lake E jest 
The block of land above described ' 
of the natives for £2,000; and a 
granted by the Crown. ‘The first body of 
was com of such persons as 
of land on or before the 30th of April 
Ist Jan. 1860, estimated at 12,000. Ch 
the —— is the seat of the bishop of th 
The chief sea town and central 
Lyttleton. e other 
goo angio, Akaroa in the it 
= on the and Ashburton, 
Waitangi on the 8. The 

ending 30th Sept. 1859 were 4 
£129, 569, Customs revenue 
1858 the number of acres under eatitvatiaik f 
13,985. The province returns 5 members to. 
representative council of New Zealand, and. 
governed by a superintendent and a local: 
25 members. 

CANTERBURY, a townshi 
the state of New Ham 
cord, bounded on the 
here crossed by two 
but the soil ps ted 
Also a township of 
Connecticut, 12 m. N of Norwich, 


bounded by the Quineba 
shad. It possesses an pepe Fee 


tile soil. Pop. 1,791.—Also a 
township, Orange ®o., in the 
Hudson river, 1 m. W of 
Pop. bp: 
CANTIANO, a town of the § 
in the delegation of Urbino and B 
Urbino, on the r. tank of a stvaiueee 
Metaura—of the same name. Pop. 2 
pies the site of the ancient Luccola. 
CANTILLANA, a town of § 


bs. << 


Beas 


fe dane 





com, 0 14 m. SE of 

@ commune nce, in the dep, of 

of Sainte-GeneVieve. Pop. 1,624. 
“Kwanc-cno0o-Froo, or Sinc-cuine, a 
ime city of China, the capital of the 
tung, on the N bank of the river Choo- 
ris, in N lat. 23° 7’ 10”, and E long. 113° 
yout 40 m. above the Bocca Tigris, 80 m. 
and in 3° 31’ W of Pekin. It is fortified 
ong ram between 6 and 7 m. in circumf.; 
of three divisions separated from each 
walls running E and W, which, toge- 
ay bay are built of brick and stone, 
Fito 40 ft. in height, and 25 ft. in thick- 
ered with trees and plants. The N, or 
ion, is called the old city; and is occupied 
tar pop., and the Mantchou garrison. 
is the new city; but the suburbs are 
han either of the walled divisions. 
ward the water by two high walls, 
ng castles built in the middle of the 
wider than the Thames at London; 
by a strong wall and forts. On the 
rests direvtly on the brow of the 


eh) 


“The city is entered by 12 outer iron gates 
‘which there is a guard-house. Within 


no European is admitted, and no one is 


in or out during the night. Not 
of the ground within the walls, how- 
i ; the rest being chiefly ap- 
re-grounds and fish-ponds. The 

} the: of the city is almost entirely oc- 
ry two hills of considerable height, which are 
oded, and are cultivated with great care. 
ns have not yet been freely allowed to 
n the gates, our accounts of C, are con- 
lly to its suburbs. The streets in these 
at hich card veh ic from those 
walls—are in general long, but very nar- 

nd irregular, corel with small round stones, 
d with large slabs chiefly of granite close 


ma 6, ta 
er. 


* Race Gains tet coor ood sak Re 


tion of millions of eggs in every shop ents a 
very singular appearance, te in 
from the river to the interior of the city, on whi 
boats with merchandise are continually passing and 
repassing. When any of these cross Page 8 is - 
ponares r by an arch i neg vy ch side 

a flight of 12 or 14 steps. A.large part of ) 
a suburbs is built on low ground or, flats: 
special care, therefore, is requisite in order to seenr 
for houses and temples a solid basis. Near the river, — 
and in all the most loose or muddy situations, houses _ 
are raised on wooden piles, which make the founda- — 
tion as secure as brick or stone, and perhaps more _ 
so. In some cases, the piles rise above the surface _ 
of the ground, and then the buildings, constructed of 
wood, rest directly on them; but in other instances, 
the piles reach only within a few feet of the surface, 
and the remaining part of the foundation. is made of 
mud, brick, or stone. When this is done, the walls 
of the houses are usually carried up and completed 
with the same material. Not a few of the houses are 
entirely baseless, or have only a slender foundation 
of mud, of which also their walls are composed; and 
hence, in severe rain-storms and overflowings-of the » 
river, many of the houses are prostrated. Bricks ‘are 
in most general use for the walls of honses; 
or ~ of the whole city are built of pone se 
rial; of the remaining part, a very large nis 
constructed of mud: most of the Tartars e the old |) 
city inhabit houses of this description... Stone and 
wood are not very extensively used for the walls of 


houses; the first is frequently employed about gate-. 


ways and for door-posts; and the second for columns, 
beams, and rafters. Many of the floors of the hi 

and temples are formed of indurated mud; 

flags are sometimes used for the same | 

often tiles. ‘The latter, when made very 

used for roofs; they are laid on the rafters in rows 
alternately concave and convex, forming ( 
furrows, pnsiveend 7 a canon! of Rig ’ 
are small, rarely supplied with glass; paper, || 
mica, or shell, or some pes similar translucent sub- | 
stance, taking its place. Very little iron is em) : 

in building houses. Such is the general 
the usual material of the buildings of C, 
through the streets of the city, the sp 

with the difference he finds in its various 
though this diversity does by no means 
the relative condition and circumstances, 





itly and carried by | it belongs 
‘supported on oe 's shoulders. The streets are | sunset. These 
-erowded with an immense concourse of people, | cargoes of their respecti 8. 
renders it difficult for a stranger to make his | all the business with the Chi ‘ 
them, and his ears are even, stun- to market, a 
cries of the porters, who, pass ing along the ships Europe nF 
< keep bawling out Let i! that is, | treaty of Nanki? a it would 
‘Olear the way!’ yer you seldom see a woman in | prove the social position of foreigners 
» them, unless by chance, when one may be coming | tories. The right of entry to C., and of 
-out of her chair. When a mandarin passes cntouglt to a reasonable distance into the country 
' eebe aproets it is under the imposing form of a | for exercise and relaxation, had born am 
before which all people give way, tam- 
over one another, to escape the chains which 
Ay _ ate otherwise thrown over their, necks, and by which 
‘ to the punishment of the boo 
bantinade? his worship, the mandarin, directing | ties very much for this. “Thep 
the punishinent, and ordering the number of blows. | Majesty’s plenipotentiary and tes 
-It isa rare thing indeed for a house to be broken open | lar officers appears,” they state, in a 
thieves, or for a murder to be committed in C.; | li aracterised on ; 
is is the result of a degree of exactness and order subserviency to the Chinese 
re all ranks, — is miraculous to a pri gone submission = injuries inflicted 
‘There are garde in every street, night and | subjects, an: an over 
day,—some  paied with swords, others with whips, | plaints and pli or th re agers 10 
seady-to visi visit all disturbers of the peace with sum- | jects are supposed to have been 
it; the power to take in charge is used | annoyances of which the C. residents 
graver offence No persons are suffered to | attributed by the beers before a. 
at night, except on express and well explain- | house of commons, to the 
d_ occasions. Yet, as we shall have pa to | bulent disposition = of he erie Sa a 
mae seracsne Wie article, the C. mob is often | to fe ers, and to the 
i turbulent. “Fires are frequent in C., and | the authorities. : 
caused by incendiaries, who rob and | employé in China, says, “the C. 
‘plan daring attendant confusion with impunity. | been noted in China as a 
Jn 1842, three ofthe fuctories were burnt, and 25,000 ed the Tartar d more than 
; gemee belisines. From the nature of the building | China.” Mr. Gibb, 
“materials used, fire spreads with fearful rapidity; and | some fourteen years, attribntes 
ere is a paucity of water, the destruction of life | to the people, and,to the weakness of t 
pert} Siege a fire occurs, is most terrific. In | in controlling them. “I sate oe seen 
fire took place, and thirty-three ad- | says, “who were walking quietly ro 
rs were consumed; and it is stated by | stoned “non the inhabitants. ‘ 
ities that 2,300 human conan” The ‘gent 
soe ype mee The p ment 
ies Ga owas Hot of China, 





< to f ‘ he ca officiate. 
immediate” of to 8 
% | dontsat Cys eugged by dferee icnemes 


ie 


a church in he can 
dentsaat C. is suggested 


'| the stationing of a British vessel of war op 


increased I should think tenfold; but 

limited in space in C: for residences 

former years. We have not above 

rds square ‘Since the war there is only one 
f the original factories left; the British, Dutch, 
: two or three other have been de- 
~The ground is held by lease, which 

sh government take from the Chinese autho- 


thaspace is so confined, and the applications 
‘$0 Humerous, that there is not the slightest 


“available even fof’ landing : 
is that the merchants are obli 
es of the Chinese, the insecurity of 
) shown by two or three recent failures 
chants, who were proved to have been 
xs thus consigned to their custody.” 
0 pro sufficient space appears to be 
entior of the terms of the treaty of 
the Chinese are bound to supply, 


factories. CC. itself lies too far back from a 

to be under the command of any guns from 

of war; but the hongs are on the river's bank, 

the guns of the steamer would command such parts 

of the river as are ‘available for recreation 1 

the use of the residents.” oR mbere 
The subjoined ent exhibits a chart of the C. river 

from First Bar island (a) on the E, to the village 

Tsin (0) a little above the city of C. on the 

The site of the Factories is at ccc; of the arsena 

on Hanan island at d; of the two forts known 

Dutch Folly and French Folly, ively ate 

Jf. Hanan island is marked H; mpoa islan 

W; Junk island, J; Dane island, D; and French 

island, F. Whampoa anchorage is indicated — 

w w; and on the outline of the city of C., the 

me of the town lies to the N of the faint dotted line, 

in the section o 0, while the newer part is si 

inn n. on 


Jor” | O20z 





go in and out o 
th an_inetinet_ more’ eurprisin 
land, Mandarins in their 

river, as they do in processions in the 
after, controlling, and regulating the 
nity of the waters as their especial jurisdic- 
ole streets of wooden houses are also 
the sides of the river and the numerous 
‘in the suburbs of C., i stakes which are 
firmly into the mud. These dwellings resem- 
ie Seg sions which one often sees in the 
‘et-towns of England; suppose that instead of 
the wheels which these vehicles generally have, they 
Were supported upon posts over water, and crowded 
ethér in hundreds and thousands, forming crooked 
r ar streets, then you have a good idea of 
ing-houses of the Chinese on the C. river. 
Thousands of the inhabitants live and enjoy health 
and iness in such places, which, according to 
ideas, would soon be graves for Europeans—such 

he difference of constitution.” [Athencewm.] 


As ©. is still the chief emporium of European commerce in 
the empire, a full account of its trade will be given under the | East India, 2,100,000; and to 
article Cunya. Its principal article of exportation is tea. In Scotia, and North 0 
1795, while the English private trade in this commodity amounted England may be mentioned 
to 23,783,810 Ibs., the other nations of Europe and America re- | sugar, of 8,822 piculs [1 Views. 138 Ibs. 
ceived only 5,577,200 lbs , of which 4,096,800 lbs. were exported | the act of the 7th and sth 
in Dutch vessels Ali European countries (with the exception fro: 
of Russia) and America have hitherto drawn their supplies of tea 
the tea districts through the port of C. It appears 
that the igenesitice of tea retained for home consumption in the 
( U dom amounted, in 1740, to 1,493,625 Ibs., and in 
- 1844 @ century afterwards) to no less than 41,363,770 Ibs. In 
¥ between 1740 and 1766, the consumption varied from 
oye ache 
| ‘ to annually; between 1784 and 
708, fom 10,159,708 Ibs. to 18,665,365 Ibs. annually; between 
1795 and 1 from” 18,858,427 ibs. to 25,400,294 Ibs, annually ; 
ti 806 and 1818, from 21,065,843 Ibs. to 26,527,531 Ibs. annu- 
ally; between 1819 and 1833, from 25,241,693 lbs. to 31,829,620 lbs. 
a ; between 1834 and 1837, it averaged 37,827,774 lbs, an- 
» In 1840, it amounted to 22,576,405 lbs.; in 1842, to 
Ibs.; and in 1844, to 52,179,533 Ibs, In the year 1844, 
of tea from Canton was 72,567,111 lbs., of which 


ie dwi 





Chintzes and prints, 3 + 
Handkerchiefs, =. . . . * 
Ginghams, pulicates, dyed cottons, velvets, velvet- 
eens, silk and cotton mixtures, and all kinds of 
fancy goods, 2 é = > 
Cotton yarn and thread, . . . : ( 
3.—Miscellaneous articles, raw and manufactured, 
Clocks and watches, including telescopes, writing- 7 
desks, and dressing-cases, hardware, ironmon- 
gery and cutlery, perfumery, &c., . 
Glass and glassware, ° ‘ 
Iron, in bars, rods, hoops, &c., ° 
Copper, . ° ‘ . 
Wine, beer, and spirits, é ° 
Tl. Propverts or Inpia anp 


We 
Ta 


At the exchange of 4s. 14. per dollar, 
is a return of the kinds and v , 
C. British vessels = 





‘a9 Stoveitean yeusela 


v 


vessels stop at 
island, about 12 from C., and 
cargoes, which are tranaported 


Bessie 


ene ee he eas 
Wham an anchorage opposite 

th soos deliver and load 

ped dm igre oreyraes in 

nang it; indeed, 

by reason 


- £1,766,661 


, country ee . is pleasant and healthy; 


the approach to the city by water, presents 


beautiful and picturesque scenery 


that ton 
ed. In the background, on the N and 
ides, high and fantastically shaped mountains 
summits among the clouds, while all 


bo cley with little exception, to the foot of these 
“mountains—which form the key to the occupation of 


Ba ‘city—the grow 


rcommnieston with the interior. 


a 


nd seems a jevel verdant plain in- 
sich tains innumerable branches of the river, and 
canals, which serve both for ae and 
It is this last 

e that renders the scenery of the Tigris 
truly ue. “The sea, near 

th, is studded all over with numerous islands, 
meagre view ts obtained in going over from 
ong to Macao; and in sailing from either of 

$ to C. we pass a 


pr Pu anche are 

tures, and 50,000 in those 

people who liv® on the river in 

puted at 50,000; there are also 84,000 

sizes belonging to the district, and 

river between C. and th 

suburbs of C. there are 1,600 hosed of 

which pay y each a monthly license to the 

Spanish dollars. Tt is i. , 

mits, that there are daily s 

C. 24,000 pigs. The five princi 

each about 1,000 un police; t 

ditto, 300 to 400; the cat 10 ¢ 

these gain a livelihood FR: i 

or encouraging crime. 

from 8,000 to 10,000 trading- i 
ity; independent of the smaller fey 

traflicking in provisions. 

a are apts oe i a 

with vessels of every ity, fr 

to Whampoa, where the foreign y 

the trading classes there are numbers | 

broken English and that the Breach, 

language, so that the 

, aed are obliged to carry on 

one or the other of these tongues. 
According to Raper, the a’ 

this city = 1774 was 75° 4’; 

Jan g 66° 5’, and the least 

heat in Angus 89°, and the least 80°. 

season there is sometimes a di 1 

of 20° or 95° between morning and nega. 

C. is but 24° from patra Some 

in summer, in December 

high winds, and hea car ais: th C 

their winter-dresses, lined : 





is snare ‘by the Oswegatchie, and the G 


and its tributaries. The surface is rundulat- 


ing, and the soil a fertile clayey loam. 


marble quarries, and-extensive manufuetoties of cop- 
peras and alum. Pop. 3,465. The vil. is on 


r,—which is here crossed by a fine bridge—and eon- 
tains 800 inhabitants.—Also a township of Bradford 
co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 186 m. N of Har- 


"€ | risburg. It is hilly, and is intersected by Towanda 


y 
, been found. Whilst the Sung 
from the 10th to the 12th 
.. Tn the 18th conti, when the 
the Sung dy: , the travels 


yerpowered 
NY of China, first informed Europeans of 


; but the trade with the East being 
medans, it was seldom visited by 


. of Christendom, until the passage of the Cape 


upwards of 200 years after- 
ships from Europe to China.. The 
ina by sea were the Portuguese. 
tehed from this country by 

of Malacca, reached the 

iver; and, her voyage ay ie 
of 


she was followed next year by a 
trade increased, the good opinion which, 


mggnese ambassador to osenevtict Sekin vont hacks 
‘gained any ad and eventually isos 
nglish, 


ter the 
“2 re Pag 


e Spanish, Dutch, 
successively and by their mutual 
increased t! 


creek and its tributaries, and has # gravelly 

soil. Pop. 1,254.—Also a township of Washington 
co, in the same state, drained by Chartier’s creek 
and its tributaries, It possesses an undulating sur- 
face and a loamy soil. Pop. 1,132.—Also a town- 
ship, cap. of Stark »co., in the state of Ohio, 124 
m. NE of Columbus. Pop. 3,299. The village is 
pleasantly situated in a fertile district between the 
forks of the Nimishillen creek, 1} m. aboye their 
janction.—Also a village of Fulton co., in the state 
of Illinois, on the confines of an extensive prairie, 69 
m. NNW of Springfield. Pop, 762,—Also a village, 
cap. of Cherokee co., in the state of Georgia, on the 
N side of Etowah river—Also a village of Trigg co., 
in the state of Kentucky, on Cumberland river, 40 
m. from its mouth, and 9 m. SW of Cadiz. It pos- 
sesses an active transit trade. Pop. 200.—Also a 
village, cap. of Madison co., in the state of Missis- 
sippi, 23 m. NE of Jackson.—Also a hip of 
Wayne co., in the state of Michigan, watered by the 


head-streams of the S branch of Rouge Fiver, Pop. _ i 


1,081. cathe 
CANTON, a hamlet of Glamorganshire, in I. 

daff parish. Pop. in 1851, 170. Winged 
Cc NMENT GIBSON, a village and militaty 

station, in the Indian territory, state of Arka 


U.S., on the E side of the Neostro river, 5m, above 


its entrance into Red river, and 221 an, WNW of 
Little Rock. ‘ ; "iG 


CANTON PULO, or Catroo Ray, an islasid-of 
the China sea, off the E coast of) Cochin 


of | about 23 m, ESE of Cape Bantam, in N lat. 15°22’, 


» CANTOR, a kingdom of Sen bia, 
along the S bank of the Gambia, between the 
tories of Tomana and Tenda. ~ 


CANTORIA, a town of Spain, in Andalusiayin 
the prov. and 88 m. NNE of Almeria, and te 


from Huercalovera, ow the 1. bank of th 

Pop. 4,376. Fl Ako: Bele 
ANTSFIELD, a a in the, 

44 m. SE of Ki -Lons¢ 


Lune. Area 1,221 acres. Pop. in 1851, 16) 


ee eae erage 0s a 

gov. of Milan, delegation and 6 m. SSE of 

SE op. 
BRIDGE, a s of N 





Lin CAP. ‘ DN 


SSE bar foytay 


comprises 19 com., and in 1831 con- 
Seater of mere rn The town is situated on 
the Durdent, 5 m. above its entrance 


ete 


and an active trade in linen, oil, lint, and grain. 
oe are held five times a-vear. 
CANZANO, a village of Naples, in the in of 
‘Abrazzo-Uitra, district and 7 m. ESE of Teramo. 
. 1,680.—Also a village in the district and 6 m. 
of Sulmona. Pop. 1,200. 
| «1CANZO, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
/ gov. of Milan, delegation and 10 m. ENE of Como, 
‘and 6m. W of Lecco. Pop. 1,700. 
_ CAO-CHAN-LI, a town of the Corea, on the 1. 
»bank of the Yalou-kiang, = m. N of Oeiyuen, and 
“800 m. NNW of King-ki- 
~ CAO-MING, a town of ‘China, in the prov. and 
80 m, NE of Yunnan, near the source of the Niai- 


tan- q 

tubs CAOOPISCHEGAN LAKE, a small lake ‘of 
British North cmewent in the district of Rupert’s 
oe near the source of the East Main. 

CAORLE, a village and small fishing-port of Ve- 
‘mation Lombardy, in the gov. delegation and 80 
om. ENE of Venice, on the /ido or low island which 

‘forms the lagune of the same name, between the 
~ “embouchures of the Livenza and Lemene. Pop. 500. 


a the site of the ancient Caprule of the 


4¥3 eGAORSO, a town of Parma, in the district and 
10 m. E of Piacenza, near the confluence of the 
-Chiavena and Zeno. 

~CAO-TANG, a town of China, in the prov. of 
‘han , 50 m. WNW of Tsinan 
») CAO-Y, a town of China, in the prov. of Pet- 


heli, 50 m. 8 of —— 
YAW, a town of China, in the prov. of 
“Gibwoe” 1, bank of the Tae-Ho, 25 m. SE 
AO- , & town of China, in the prov. of 
; ‘on the 1. bank of the Seaou-Tching-Ho, 

E10, of CarscotaN 

CCILO, or Capaccie@ Nuovo, a town of Na- 
ip . of & circondario in the prov. of Principato- 
et and ate m. 8 of about 4 m. 
the Mediterranean, © Pop. 1,945. 
and a convent; and 


3 
atts: 


e 


a to 
an island 


Posen in N ln ny 
in N lat. 13° 50’. It 
about 6 in a breadth, 
CAPANA, a of Brazi 
beget eae y 
te are DS 
tribes, *ANACHUAS a tive 
CAPANACHUAS, a river 
ome, in the Sa. Conomamas, 
New Granada, and flows into 
110 m. SSW of 8. Joaquim ¢ 
CAPANAP&RO, a river of. 
prov. of Apure, which, flows E, and 1 
Orinoco, 23 m, fe bes A 
of the same name lies near the 
latter river. 


ae ree at 

$ lat, 5° were a Tong: ‘0 oe de 9 
t. 

of volcanic 


CAPAN a nominee 
mification of the chain which 


the rivers Doce and San 
the Santa Barbara.—Also a nko, 
Bahia, district of Santiago, which 
into of Minas-Geraes, 18 te 
o raes, 15 m. 

PrOAPANNOLE a and 1 
tg) comp. and 27 m. SE of 

0 
g ab ANNORL, a parish and to 


of Lucca. Pop. 1,820. o 
CAPAO, a small town of Brasil, 
Minas-Geraes, onthe road 


town of Brazil, in the prov. of 1 


r. bank of the Francisco. 
—— 





C, ac 
ep. of the. 


a commune of France, in the dep. of 
cant. of Montpazier. Pop. 1,162. 


[Sop ana eenrta eee 
Figeac, ry than ry it is ‘the. 


aap, — oe 
fava: 
* 


*a goose,’ immense flocks of wild g 
favi g been seen here—is the thorough 0 

the le to and from the of St. Lawrence, 

of all the W shores of the Atlantic S of Cape I 

It is 1 meng eben rr sre ; 

NW from the Atlantic, at Bear- point. — ‘ 
Nova Scotia shore is the more elevated; but the 
Cape B. shore the advan of an excel- 
lent harbour situated about half-way 

tréemity of the strait. The tide usually runs 


d | this channel at the rate of from 4 to 5 m. 


(Tue), a headland of the island of St. Lu- 
Antilles, at the NW extremity, in N lat. 

ng. 60° 59’, 
, an island of British N America, 
ominated by its French masters L’Isle 
constituting the most eastern, and at the 
¢ the most northern county of Nova Scotia, 
mainland of which it is divided by the nar- 
on of and its expansion, St. George's 
Tn: ial extent it is equal to one-fifth of 
province of Nova Scotia. The situation of this 
a d wi respect to Canada renders it the key of 
e; any naval power in possession of it 
er of the commerce of Canada, Prince 
ird’s island, and all the coasts bounding the 
St. Lawrence. It lies between 45° 27’ and 
| Tat.; and between 59° 38’ and 61° 50’ W 
Its general outline is triangular. The line of 
‘Cape Hinchenbrooke to Cape Breton, a 
about 60 m., and facing the SE, rate 
the of the triangle, and e 
distant from the coast of Newfound- 
greatest length is about 100 
and its extreme width, from 


- It is naturally divided into two 
lower, much intersected with water, 
or district. The whole 
st measures 275 m.; and.is broken 
the E and § division, but 

affords little shelter for 


The whole coast is agricultural; and is 
back into the country by Scottish em s.—Mar- 
ie lake is a triangular sheet 

ong, which, by a river of the same name, 15 m- 
length, disch: itself into the sea he ps East 
cape in Prince Edward’s island. The adjacent lands. 
are chiefly possessed by descendants of the French | 
colonists. Cape North, the watch-tower of the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, is a promontory extending into the 
ocean, in a NE direction, above 4 m., and forming 
the N point of the island and province.—Arichat on 
the S coast is the most considerable town. Sydney, 
the cap., isin N lat. 46° 18’, W long. 60° 3”. ~ : 

Geology.) The newest stratified rocks in the 

island belong to the coal-formation. ‘The coal-field 
of Sydney occupies an area of 250 sq. m.; and ap-- 
pears, from the dip of the beds, to be a portion of 
a still more extensive field. The coal-measures re- 
pose on millstone grit, of variable thickness, and 
ome extent. Beneath the millstone grit lies car~ 
pana ae ee with ee 
of gypsum and mar! ese gypsiferons \ 
upon conglomerates, which pass downwards into’ 


fs 


slates, corresponding to the grauwacke formation in- 
Europe. In some places an eruption of red " 
has converted the schists into white marble. a 
rocks of various forms, granites, porphyries, green- 
stone, and trap, occupy a considerable portion of the 
island. [Geological Transactions, 1844. pi gas 
Climate.| In general character, climate of 
this island is variable, and greatly resembles that of 
the neighbouring peninsula. From the beginning of 
November to the end of April, nearly all the busi-" 
ness of agriculture is iperee sus . The 
mercury has been known to fall during winter to 82° 
below zero; and few winters pass without witnessing — 
a de} ion to 20°. Nevertheless a partial thaw 
takes place in the sun’s rays almost eve y; and 
often through the course of a winter, which re 


in all its rigour from December until 





agate nae 

t . 47,230 chaldrons, 

of this island may assuredly be ton- 

re capable of vast augmentation; it is 
lt to limit the extent to which coal might 
here. In 1848 it was exported to the 
17,926 chaldrons. Iron ore is abundantly 
the coal. In the greater part of the 
rants” 200 acres are here allowed to each 
; and there yet remains about 500,000 acres of 
perl for cultivation, and unoccupied. “ This 
nd,” : a re Breton journalist, in Fo 
twenty-five or thi ears ago, presented to the 
e of the traveller ce aa an unbroken wilderness: 
, now filled with a busy and thriving po- 
were then untrodden save by the beasts of 
or by the foot of the red man. The shores 
mt expanse of water, the Bras d’Or 

‘La solitude. Education was a thing almost 
unheard of. In the capital itself, young men of the 
first families grew up in ignorance almost of the very 
of an En education; and to the lower 

the ents of the country, instruction 

inable. Roads and bridges, there 

none, with the exception of a path, 

military road, leading to Mira. Once a-year 

Indian was sent on a mission to Halifax with des- 
patches. This was the extent of our mail commnu- 
The of the island was between 10 

thus briefly shown what Cape 


B former days, let us indulge in a glance at 
condition:—Fishing villages and settle- 


now. encircle our coasts; the banks of the Bras 

‘lake, and of the various rivers which discharge 

A into, that superb reservoir, are thi 

with farms in every stage of cultivation, and 

i hamlets have sprung up in every portion of 
the isl Education is now universally di 

and placed within the reach of all. There are now 3 

academies; 2 normal schools or institutions for the 

tr of teachers; several grammar schools; and 

of common 
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an d pa: 

W of the S of Inni 

5 y W of Skibbereen. 

m.; area 1,506 acres. Pop. in 1831 

1,052. Houses 207. It extends SSW 

in which it terminates, and from which 

name, is a well-known marine 

the most southern ground in Ireland. ~ 

the Fastnel rock lies 4} m. immediately to th 

its claim to be the most southern rount 
the hole: 7 


n 


i 


nn 


Ho 
| 


disputed by about the length of 
Its coast is in most parts rocky, and 
or southern extremity, presents an : 
cliff; but it yields were inden 
form coves, and neat the isle 
cove, called the South , is 80 0) 
lantic as often to menace bio 
approach it; yet, when the 
point in the northern half of the com 
good shelter. The N cove, called St. 
is more sheltered, and has been provided wi 
The surface of the island is prevailingly 
and fit only for pasture; yet where arable, 
extremely fertile soil. Rabbits, pigeons, nip 
and sear gers, ee ducks, a few partridgs 
great number and variety of sea-birds, are 
lobsters 


y | this island, Crabs and 


schools, We have now roads cular 





|| little above which it bre i 
me gen tad porated ge 
at ith's island.” ‘This river has heen rendered 


il to December W and § winds 

on. The average difference in the 

| the hottest time of the day, and the 

ght, is about 17°: namely, highest, 87°; 

8°. trade of Cape C. has considerably 

sed of late years. The following statement of 
<ports and im for the year 1839, will give 
the commercial advantages of 
settlements at Cape Coast, Sierra Leone, 


Px Tmports. 

einb76 £354,460 
58.440 

162,789 


103,086 

153,903 

i £415,805 £611,449 
lie desctiptions of goods imported are Manchvs- 
ods, guns, powder, lead, iron-bars, flints, rum, 
pes, tobacto, beads, cowries, brass-wire, earthen- 
%, soap, tallow, glass-ware, wines, provisions, and 
ery. The commodities exported are gold- 
ivory, dye-woods, palm-oil, ground nuts, and 


a Sir Charles M'Carthy in his disastrous 
ar with Ashantees, the English government 
fithdrew ‘all the public establishments from this 
‘ast, aid gave up the forts to the merchants, to be 

‘them as ies. It was also determined 
he forts should be delivered over to the mer- 

‘on condition that the two principal forts of 

. and Accra should remain dependencies of 

; that British law should continue in 

and that the affairs of the forts should be 

red a committee of merchants of 

ited by the government. Five of the 

re to be formed into a council of magis- 

of regulating the internal af- 

the fo The sum of £4,000 per annum 
‘granted to the London committee, to pre- 

gs and —o the forts. The forts 

pied by the African committee were 
Apollonia, Succonéee, Commerda, Co- 
nquarry, Winebab, and the dn a 
ow kept up are Cape C., James 
oe, and ve. Cape C. is 

The doris of this 
red by a president of the coun- 
dan og prom The fol- 


‘in. In 1827, owing to the heavy expense: 


vigable as far as Fa: ‘a distance of 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, & ‘county of the & 
Missouri, U. 8., comprising an area of 864 sq. 
bounded on the E by the’ issipvi, and drain 
the head-branches of the Whit: Water 
contains iron and some other minerals. ” 
1830, 7,445; in 1840, 9,859, of whom | 
whites and 1,825 slaves. The cap. is 
Also a village in the above co., on the Miss 
10 m. from Jackson and 207 m. SE of Je 
Pop. in 1840, 1,728. Ht 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, 


An extensive colony of Great Britain, 
most, southern portion of the African continent. 
The older settled portion forms a parallelogram of 
550 m. in length, and 233 m. in breadth; compre- 
hending an area of 128,150 sq.m. According to the 
survey made by Barrow, this district is bounded 
the N by a wild country inhabited by the gin 
Hottentots; on the E by the country of the’ 5 
on the § by the Southern ocean; and ‘on the 
the Atlantic. By proclamation of the governor, 
H. G. W. Smith, dated 17th Dec., 1847, at’ the close 
of the Caffre war, the boundary landwards of the co- 
lony of the C. is declared to begin on the Eat the 
mouth of the Keiskamma river, ascending along the 
W bank of the same to the confluence of the Chumie; 
thence up the Chumie to its N source; thence along 
the Katberg range to Garka’s Kop; thence to. 
nearest source of the Plaat’s river, and down 
bank of the same, to its junction with the Zwart Kei’: 
thence ascending the latter river to the Klaas 
river; thence to its source in the ; th 
over the Stormberg to the Krai river; thence d 
the Krai to the Orange river; and thence 
1. bank of the Orange river to the S Atlan 
N boundary, according to the proclamation 
Feb,, 1805, began on the’ W at the mouth 
Koussie river; ran up that river to the Koperb 
thence turned SE to the Spionberg, followin, 
strekking or natural line ‘of the mountains,” 
junction of the Zak river with the Hut river 
ig be estibraerytaeh dy. directi 

ge river.—That portion 0} newly 
territory which lies >etween the old boun 
and the Orange river, is far from valual 
pr na part = barren a desert 
upon the earth’s crust.” [J K 
territory to the N of the Ora : 
tween it and the Vaal river, was 





el | Plettenburg bay, 
and Port Natal bay. 

ot only the most southern land in the colony, but 
: very extremity of the continent itself. Saldanha 
lat. 8’, affords the most commodious 
bour in the colony, and one of the finest possible 
for a dock and naval arsenal. Its greatest fault 
being situated so far to leeward of the Cape, 
ving no or water. The Cape of Good 
Hope is in S lat. 34° 22’, forming the extremity 
of a narrow peninsula, about 30 m. in length, having 
‘Table bay on the N, False bay on the E, and the 
Atlantic on the W. The leading feature in the as- 
pect of the C. territory consists in three successive 
pi vading mountains, running lel to each other 
and to the’ coast of Africa, The first range, which, 
ney in a great part of its line, is called the Lange 
of, or ‘Long Pass,’ runs parallel to the coast, at 
a@ distance of from 20 to 60 m., widening towards the 
W... The second range, called the Zwarte Berg, or 
“Black mountain,’ is considerably higher and more 
rugged than the first, and consists often of double or 
even triple ranges. . The belt interposed-between the 
Zwarte Berg and the Lange Kloof is nearly of the 
same ay breadth as that between the latter and 
en, and it is of considerably greater eleyation. 
Zwarte Berg, at an interval of 80 or 100 
Nieuwveldt’s Gebirge, or ‘ Snowy Moun- 
ghest runge of S Africa, and the sum- 
ch are generally covered with snow. 
@ not been accurately measured, but are 
ed m their greatest height to fall short of 
_ The belt or plain interposed between 
) last chains is considerably more elevated 
of the two others: so that S Africa forms 
-succession of terraces, rising above each 
plain next the sea is covered with a 
fertile soil, watered by numerous rivulets, 
with grass, and with a beautiful variety 
ad shrubs. Rains are here frequent; and 
to the sea, it enjoys a more mild and 
ture than the interior and remoter 


tesque antics i T 8 : 
strangely on the ear, and sadly 7 
the scene, whilst lofty, leafless, and fantas 
bia, like huge candelabra, shoot up in bat 
from the gray rocky cliffs, pointing, 


mockery, their skeleton arms at the lark 


riant foliage aroupd, Other plants, 

and milky tribes—of thorny, rugged, 
kinds—stretch forth in every way thei 

clothed to 


— 

, misshapen forms, waving them to 
yon high, beetling crags, so thickly 
very base with j 
palm-like aloes, whose tall, ¥ 
spring up from amidst the dense verdu 
flowering mimosas. Emerging from. 
glens to the more sunny side of the mow sb 

there we still find an impenetrable bush, bat « 

ing in character from what we have just « escr 

a sort of high, thorny underwood, compose 

of the mimosa and portu ribes—tall 

more impenetrable, aud of more rigid tex 

even the tiger’s accustomed lair, in ‘ 


an Indian jungle, but withal so mixed and n 
with luxuriant, turgid, succulent plants and pars 
pervious to the destroying influence of fire,’ 
Mountains.| The mountains of this co 
ing to Barrow, “ata distance, possess 
bases, and the kloofs,—or passages by 
mountains are ascended, — fully g 
terrific. Sometimes their 


as (even during the driest weather), te i 

HY, 90 
sublime nor the beautiful; but the approach to ti 
rise almost 





ite so loosely ce- 

nt parts can easily 

eparated by the hand. The mica, the sand, and 

ndeed the whole bed of clay, is supposed by Barrow 

o haye been formed by the decomposition of the 

. masses of these ted stones 

f between the Lion’s head 

the sea: are mostly rent, and are falling 

er from their own weight;,and some of them 

that nothing but the 

or sh Such hollow blocks are very 

non on the hills of Africa, and are frequently 

verted into habitations by runaway slaves. “ There 
neither 2 voleano, nor a volcanic prodnct,” 

ar’ “inthe § extremity of Africa, at least in 


parts where I have been, nor any sub- 
seem to have undergone the action of 
of iron-stone, found generally 


a5 


Fertil 
7H 
fd 

ge 

#4 feed 


il 


# 


the Table but one mountain; for though the sum: 

rated, they are united in one mass to a 

ftp breton into irogular polatay ‘oat, $60 ue Be 
en into ints; but 

Lion's head, 2,160 ft. in elevation, resembles a dome 





; but its substance no sooner 

mountain, again descends in the 

it is pressed, arid condensed, and heated as 

, redissolved and disappears: Thus the 

magnificent apparition dwells only on the mountain-top.” [Arnott] 
» Rivers.] The rivers which intersect this exten- 
sive colony, are of little advantage to it either for 
the purposes of agriculture or navigation. Many of 
them are merely periodical torrents, which continue 
to flow during the rainy season, but which during 
saya eos mos Aenee! almost com- 
pletely dry; and the rivulets, which are supplied by 
the mountain-springs, have scarcely escaped from 
the lofty sources before they are either absorbed 
or evaporated. The permanent rivers, some of 
which | sufficient water for the navigation of 
for several miles up the country, are 

instances rendered inaccessible by a 

or a reef of rocks across the mouth. 

incipal rivers on the W coast are the 
tain river, and the Olifant or Ele- 
er. These streams are only navigable by 
to the distance of about 20 m. up the 
-On the S coast of the colony, the Breede 

‘river discharges itself into St. Sebastian’s 

nouth, now called Port Beaufort, allows 

: of 200 tons to enter, and discharge or load in 
~The Gauritz, the next great river on the 
ist, is a collection of waters from the Great karroo 
‘and k mountains. , In the rainy season it is a 
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bservations | antelope called 


obd of this colony. Two ‘of the lion ‘ 
found in § Africa, namely the yellow and the brown, 
or, as the Dutch colonists often term th er, the 
blue or black lion: the dark-coloured species’ is an 
stronger and fiercer, Zebras have become very rate. 
in the colony, The elephants have also forsaken 
the countries inhabited by Europeans, the 
Sitsikamma district; the two - horned 
‘shows itself still more rarely; and the gentle 

seeks the more secluded districts. The Bos Ca/ 
or buffalo of the C., is distinguished by ous: 
horns. The kloofs, or clefts of the mountains, in thé 
vicinity of C. Town, still give shelter to wolves and 
hyenas, and the jackal and tiger-cat are commo: 
All the mountains abound with a dsky colored 
a — the size probes 03 at eect 

las, t age is of Linneeus. ( 

sibed the guesbok, and another species’ 

named the ducker, may be met with in the penin- 
sula; but the steinbok, formerly the most numerous 
of the antelope-tribe, is now driven from this part of 
Africa into the interior. The beautiful white-faced 
antelope, or springer, is so common near Fish River 
that — i) aon pe may ema te 
seen together. Gazellespwith their isitely 
expressive eyes, are numerous throu, out the colony, 
One of the most beautiful animals of this country is 


ni 


khoo, the head of which bears some resemblance t 


The | the African buffalo. He has an erect mane | 


- | neck, and another under his neck, bepress | 


oe 1b 
snipes, quails, bustards, and 


‘| here the wolf, panther, elk, buffalo, leopard, 


the breast between the fore-legs; his sh 


body are somewhat like those of the horse, 
while poy ; 


he has the elegant limbs o antelope. 
sides the animals already mentioned, there are 


ceros, wild dogs, baboons, hogs, hares, and an‘ 


or ground-hogs, porcupines, hedge-hogs, and 
ety of monkeys.—Among the feathered 


es, vultures, kites, pelicans, i 

8, cranes, ibisés, wees end dc t 
of many sorts, thrushes, humming-birds, and an im- 
mense variety of other small b of ost & 

sitely beautiful plumage, are found 
Morel) One of the most beautiful is t 
aurdtus, or Golden cuckoo. The sugar-bird: 
elegant little race allied to the hummir 
Musquitoes are less offensive here t 
posite continent of America. : 


wn a ern ee 0 en eee - 
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lis, ant en we of every species, exhibiting the 
most beautiful variety of foliage and colours. Ex- 
tensive plantations of the Protea argentea, or silver 
ec, the apie b Poplar, and the stone-pine, stretch 
the foot of the Table mountain; and most of 

> country-honses are adorned with avenues of oak. 

ut the timber of these is of small value, being ge- 
herally shaken and unsound, from its rapid growth, 
and is seldom used for any other purpose than fuel, 
which af the C. is extremely scarce. The fuel, 
however, which is now chiefly derived from the cul- 


‘ated woo f Protea argentea, the oak, and the 
‘spontaneous uctions of paprastbourin coun- | 
' * bscomhe 


the. C. Town, is likely soon to 

scarce, if effectual means are not adopted to 
enst at Poe oe for > ing supplies, 

i ; and rugged plains are the most sho 
Sie ee in the vegetable world, the lar; ps 
elegant tribe of proteas, and the beautiful and ever- 
varying ericas, of the latter of which not fewer, we 
we than 500 different species have been disco- 
‘red and described. Almost as numerous, and far 
more diversified, are the families of geranium, and 
n 2 themum, of gnaphalium, xeranthemum, and 
er genera allied to the ‘everlastings,’ the multi- 
brilliancy of whose flowers dazzle while 
it the eye. In this tract are also found 
jou ecies of the gaudy aloe, but particu- 
(A, perfoliata) from which the drug is ex- 
these, with the crasula, the coty and 
fa, the latter of which yields a potash used 


sang soap, the diosma, polygala, cliflortia, bru- 


cl myricay whose bunches of berries are coated 
t 
<li 


pds. 


a thin pellicle of wax, and a multitude of 
‘snake-like plants which creep along the 
are the leading genera which clothe the sur- 

do not cover it; for it is characteristic, we 
"pe whole continent of Africa, that even 
tile and luxuriant parts of it, the earth 
partially covered; there being no such thing, 
what we call turf or green sod. It would 

to ont the products of the 
om, but it is impossible to overlook the 

tribe of lilaceous i 


and. 


gricu uropeans have introd 
into this aeons a 2 fruits of 3 Europe, 
len ve; ies, wheat, barley, oats, 
Se hog, an she claatnod iad 


well adapted for agricultural purposes may 
at the ys 





pension 







‘Thee appectiod figures will plain is 
@ appen' gures will serve to ex H 
of ae aels of the C., and its distrib F 
of ; different _—_ made | the principal points of operation: een eae 
nik , : ti a 
Chock, Sweet Muscadcl, Steen Constantia, | 2lared valu 9 Imports forthe year ending he BO ef Jon, 38K 
and Cape Madeira. The quantity of the latter British vessels. Foreign vessels, Total. 
4 : ee annually into Cape T. is about 90,000 pipes. 
It is sold in the town at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per gall. 
i wine called Constantia, from the name of the 
district where it is made, is much pee errs Specie, 
areas see ota mn ce iinaie 0 4 Wid Hr a 


; and it is also celelrated for its dried Declared value of exports for the same period. 

























£ 8 ad, £8 
Cape Town, 746,904 10 © 67,782 10 4 
Simon's Bay, 2,203 19 4 282216 2 . 4,626 15 
Port Elizabeth, 








Colonial. ‘Not colonial. “Total, 
and commerce.] No manufacture is oe . ‘ 2. ene 
ducted nt the C. except the making of wine, of | Cape Town, 190,476 0 0 74.058 0 o* arise $ ¢ 
‘shout 7,900 pipes are annually exported to | Dirt Jarsth, 170.989 0 0 $705 0 0 1789440 0 
while the colony itself consumes at least | port Beaufort,’ 28539 0 0 wa 28,539 0.0 
the same period. Next to agriculture | Specie, ws = vs-—s«d8,017 0 OS 18,0170 0 












ing, the whale and seal-fishery must 
The colonists are, however, making 
rapid in several new iments, the most 
inent of which is the introduction of the silk- 
worm, The mulberry-tree grows spontaneously, 
ly on the SE coast; and promises to be of 
panpt a Ba eo epee the C. = 
- settlement is now suppli grain, whic! 
used to be largely imported, chiefly from the Rio- | collections, which were in 1841 only ictew ber) 
trande and New South Wales. ally improved, till in 1845 they reached 2 
T. ies various articles of ision to | since which they have further advanced to £100, 
een Europe and the East Indies. | in 1846, and £103,084 in 1847.,—The following is a 
may be enumerated corn, flour, | statement of the value of the principal ‘articles of 






398,766 18 6 90,58710 0 489354 8 6 


A review of the trade of the C. for the year end- 
ing 1847 showed that the value of goods ; 
amounted to £440,955, of which £140,000 were for 
England; and that the value of i e 
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ceived from the mother-country. The custom-house 


in Table-bay, mutton, greens, and fruits; aloes, | 1849:— 





es, barilla, ivory, ostrich-feathers, fruits dried in 1848. 
for the Indian market, are the other products Aloes, . : . £8,686 
About 200 horses, value 56,980 rix- Beef and Pork, . J rom 


“were in 1821 exported to India. In 1828,| Gavi, ana Tallow, 
y exported from the C, amounted to 21,413 Barley and Oats, 
The of the growth of wool may ee 
which from 28,049 Ibs, 
1844 to 2,238,946 Ibs.; and 
946 Ibs. ‘The internal commerce of 






5,445 
10,652 
11,493 

4,536 

: 210 
24,767 

672 

ape 
— 
£827,880 


£ 
814,687 ; 
240,428 0 0 13,420 0 0 (253,848 0 
,000 0 0 ee gee 50,000 0 0 


imported 
amounted to £1,409,342, of which £736,448 were re- . 


beef, brandy, and wine, and, while vessels re- | colonial produce exported in the years 1848 and ae, 8 


















Sky whe those of 1848 average? 10d. 
staple articles of export in which a’ 


ecrease has taken place, wine, grain, flour, and os- 
-tvich-feathers had decreased to a larger extent than 
any other; but the effect of this decrease on the 
eneral exports was far more than counterbalanced 

‘by the increase in wool, horses, and ivory. 
. ~The imports for 1849 amounted to £944,493 12s. 
10d, which was £207,427 14s. 9d. less than those of the 
customs’ revenue, amounting to £18,342.—The de- 
clared value of imports entered at Port Elizabeth in 
1849 wis £253,685. The number of vessels which 
were entered at the several ports of the colony, ex- 
‘clisive of those coastwise, was 407, of which 338 were 
entered at Table and Simon’s bays, and 69 at Port- 
and Hast London. The vessels entered 

“coastwise at all ports were 250 in number. 
~ “The following return of the importation of Cape 
Wools into English ports for the years 1843 to 1849 
shows the rapid increase in the production of this 
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msiderable attention has lately been, directed 
: ative progress of the western and eastern 
rovinces of the colony, the following statement, 
official documents, of the respective exports of 
articles, their own production, from 1838 to 
will be of considerable adyantage in deciding 


WESTERN PROVINCE. 


Hides, Total. 
£ 
153,551 
147,726 
61,035 
95,014 


£ 
8,178 
8,794 
5,604 
6,522 


year-preceding. There was also a reduction in the! 


In 1829 ria 1800 they 

to 544632; in 1839 they 

ber of blacks and coloured ; 

In 1849 the total pop,-was retur 

this pep. 114,886 were in the 

in the . ‘The total white pop 

of Cape Town, was estimated to 

prov., and 34,472 in the E pre 

pop. was 184,946. Numerous 

traverse the interior; some of them hs 
quarters at the missionary statio 

are about 30 in the interior—British, | 
ican, and Germag. At these stati 

bably 30,000 natives,—Caffres, t 
nas, Tamboukies, and others, in intimate 
with about 100 missionary families. 

of emigrant boers are now diffusing 
a tract of country to the N of the © 
ereignty. See article Ewecrante 
It appears that the average annnal e1 
permis bey 3 the f yee from 1842. ; 
exce 398 people. Its ber 9 go 

being nearer to England than the Avustn 
nies would at first sight lead to the supposii 
Cape proving more attractive, but 
division is interspersed with vast de 
its pop. is chiefly Dutch; and the 0 
drawback of possessing no really gooc 
river, added to the neighbourhood of. 

It is not to be doubted, however, 
the Indian ocean to the Tropic, 
to Natal, is destined to become 
British enterprise. A few no’ 
classes of the pop. may be useful, 


shay 


the berg, 
them a choice of situation; and it was'¢ 
range of 30 m. from the C., that they 
here many of their descendants resid 





* Hottentots and * were forbidden to enter.” 
of oranges, peaches, and the more com- | the protection of the British government, by the instruction | 
The korn-boer is a most unskilful } the missionaries, and their increased importance in the 
labourers since the abolition of the slave trade, their nw 
now considerably on the increase, The truth is that the > 
—pneines of the Hottentot was never from choice but 
‘he anxiety which he now shows to get —~ of his 
clothing fer cotton, linen, or woollen, an 
clean, proves that he is far more sensible than the boer to the 
neglect, the cattle some- | comforts of civilized life. ‘ Whoever,” says the excellent Mr, 
Wheat is the only grain which | Latrobe, the father of the Moravians in this country; “ charges 
unwieldy machine, | the Hottentots with being inferior to other people of the same 
or 16 oxen—only scratches the sur- | class, as to education and the means of improvement, kn 
that may be stony or bushy, or | nothing about them. They are, in general, more sensible, and 
sometimes turns the ground to | possess better judgments than most Europeans, equally destitute 
ves himself the trouble of collecting | of the means of instruction.” The Hottentots are of a 
less than 15 for one; brown or yellow-brown colour; their eyes are pure white; 
head is small; the face, very wide above, ends in a point; 
cheek-bones are prominent; their eyes sunk; the nose flat; the 
lips thick; the teeth white; and the hand and foot rather small. 
They are well-made and tall; their hair is black, either 
or woolly, and they have little or no beard. Barrow and: 
conceive them to be of Chinese origin. They 
Gkhui-gkhui, pronounced with a click of the 
and say that they did not come from the interi 
over the sea. The Hottentots are divided into 
The Dammarras occupy the most northern part ¢ 
beyond the Copper mountains, to the 2lst degree of 
as far as the country of the Makosees. The Great 
have ascended the banks of the Orange river, in a NE 
The Little — are found to the 8 of the same 
Kabobiquas and Geissiquas appear to be branches of 
quas.  Koranas or Kora-Hottentots occupy a central 
try of great extent. Mr Campbell says their chief towns 
be found on the banks of the Orange river. y 
The Bushmen, Griquas, Fingoes, &c] On the ' 
the colony, to the north, inhabit the or B I 
who bear also the various appellations of 
quas, or Obiquas, and are su by some'to be the a Y 
inhabitants of this part of * See article Bossxsmans. Wi 
mast also refer our readers to our article on CarFrarm for an 
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Bastaards, 

banks of the Orange river for 700 m., already number 
They are of industrious agricultural habits, and have alway 
proved the victors in their struggles with the savage tribes in . 
their vicinity. —The Fingoes are a distinct tribe from the. 
who retain them in a state of slavery, They are, * “4 
speaking, thicker sct, and shorter of stature; whilst the 

skin—approachir black—proclaims 





jae 


’ aré continually varying. 
; a Hottentot dialect; but the idiom is sufficiently strong to 
_ prevent the two races of people from communicating with each 
other except by signs. x ‘ 
Government.] Since the capture of this colony in 
1806, the government has been rather of a military 
‘than of a civil character; as the governor was not 
_only the first civil officer, but also the commander of 
the forces. He was.assisted in the civil administra- 
tion by legal assessors. Affairs are now administered 
by a governor nominated by the crown, aided by an 
executive council, and a legisiative council appointed 
by the home-government. Each district has a civil 
commissioner who avian as a resident magistrate ; 
and each district is subdivided into several smaller 
divisions termed veld-cornetcies. Trial by jury in 
criminal cases has been introduced; and a new su- 
preme court instituted, which opens to the colonists 
all the advantages of an English court of unlimited 
jurisdiction. It is composed of a chief justice, and 
three puisne judges, whose appointments are ren- 
dered by the charter as independent as those of 


English judges. : 
Revenue.| While this settlement was subject to the 


Dutch East India company, its revenue was never ade- 

_ quate to thé contingencies and extraordinary expenses 
of its government; and it was retained merely as a 
ace of refreshment for the outward and homeward 

) India ships, which was considered an ample 
com ion for the annual expenditure of 300,000 
rs. In 1770, the deficiency in the receipts for 
, wing the expenses of the colony amounted to 
_ £26,768 11s. 8d. sterling, being nearly two-thirds of 
the expenditure; and in 1779 it had increased to 

| £28,19 . The average revenue from 1784 to 1794 
was about 100,000 rix-dollars yearly: but, by the 
new regulations and imp of the Dutch commis- 
Bs ioe general in 1793, it was raised to 211,568 rix- 
a rs; which was farther increased to 450,713 dur- 
ing the last year of Lord Macartney’s administration. 
revenue of the colony arises from various sources, 

; ! of which are: land, import - duties, 
stamps, ‘and duties on sales and transfers. In 1828 
it amounted to £128,971; in 4836 to £158,697. The 
egate fixed revenue for the years 1844, 1845, and 

, amounted to £174,180, £178,554, and £187,547 

y; exhibiting, when compared with. the 

Fi for Lo ae and 1843, a2} aver- 

e of £29,000. @ average annual reve- 

m the sale of crown lands, land-rents, 

, 1845, and 1846, amounted to £22,781. 

» in 1847 ‘amounted to £216,085, 

excess of the estimates. The great 


tom: 


Ecclesiastical affairs.| Strictly 
no established church in this ¢ 
however, is annually made by vote 
council for the support of the mini 
the several congregations 
Reformed charch, and for the’ 
lish Episcopalian church. Grants are 
nually towards the support of the Seo 
theran churches in c. Town, the W: 
at Salem in Alb@ny, and the Roman 0 b 
in C. Town and Graham’s Town. ‘The votes 
in behalf of these several communities were | 
lows:—In support of 33 ministers of the D 
formed church, stationed in various districts” 
colony, £7,000; of 12 chaplains belonging 
Church of England, £2,945; the Scotch and Lathera 
churches in C. Town, £208 14s. 6d.; the W 
church, Salem, £150; and the Roman ©: 
in C. Town and Graham’s Town, . 
Dutch and English churches the g 
serves the right of appointment to 
Beyond this the government ‘claims no rfere 
with the internal economy and order o I 
Reformed church, which is exclusively ) 
own judicatories. With respect to the Englis! 
the governor is, in the absence of a b ex ¢ 
the ordinary. From returns received for 1846 
115 congregations belonging to the two pro 
it appears that of these 32 belong to the D 
formed church, 13 to the English Episeop: 
various Presbyterian denominations, 4 to 
Catholic church, 21 to the Wi an ¢ 
were Independents, 5 Moravian, and 9 Ln 
a with the _— — e 
in the aggregate, 70,310 wi p 
coloured; yielding a total of 112, 
tutes, on a rough estimate, three-fif 
the — It further appears that. 
mination has, toga greater or less ext 
by Sunday and evening schools, for the 
struction of the young, and of such as ] 
to mature in heathenism, or in 
of the principles of jani 


Christianity. ‘The num! 
in such schools during i 
Or h 


all vacan 


is not known what 
and what 

be 

number were 





travellers will not permit the rion gs 
allow them to exéreise much lo ‘Al of 
districts are undoubtedly destin ‘to become 
seats of European settlements. v5 
“ The progress of European arenes and eaibtes 
over the region, has recciyed its impulse from very 
different motives. At first a few hunters sna 
were tempted into the interior in search of ivory,, 
ostrich-feathers, and other native produce. hind 
came the missionaries, who have established | 
of stations along the coast into Caffraria, and at 
into the interior. «They have accustomed man, 
the nations to stationary habits, and have Fermi 
170,393 | to them a tincture of e —— arts as hoe as 
i Jasose | religious knowledge. Last came the emigrant 
e. ie ee nitoiinies sia malts to come ep ai understanding nit en Batis 
seas te aatbin must be regarded as, in all | authorities, in search of a country where rs Be 
th ora approximative. Some ad- | plant an independent community, and ever plun 
der the square area of the Western deeper into the undiscovered regions, as the emis- 
m.; and that of the Eastern prov. | saties of the government from which they re 
ae mathe relative value of the fixed pro- reached them to demand their submission. Be: 
sec inthe two proys. was estimated in | the limits of the Cape Town and Albany settlengen 
ane —(perhaps we may now add Natal)—the aspect of 


society is as strange to the European eye as the 

Stock. Value. natural scenery amid which it is thinly dispersed. 
£3,554,008 | There are tribes of inoffensive nations mixed with 

598,592 | ferocious warriors. There are zealous missionaries 


Pn instilling higher notions of their destinies into th 


313,992 | rude tribes. ‘There are Dutch and English settlers 
893,646 | contented to live peaceably if they can; and there 
Cet are untameable spirits, the associates and Tolle 
—___— _| of Pretorius, who halt at intervals to resist 
#£4,814,973 | British authorities, and then finding themselves t 
weak, retreat further into the interior.” b 
£2,119,479 The distance from Graham’s Town to Cape 
‘411,607 _| is nearly 700 m,, and an overland mail twice a-1 
458 | conveys the post in about 5 days.” Fron re 
zabeth, which is about 94 m. from G 
over bad roads, there is asteamer to [ 
that performs the distance in about 3 days, * 
road in course of construction from Cape 'T 
the E ana by convict-labonr, is likely to 
in a high degree the improvement of the territory. 
The Satay or of Natal is distant 1,200 m. from, th 
settlement, and 600 m. from Algoa bay. It 
country abounding with wood and water, 
"Town, which, faim thinly | fertile soil and delightful climate, -althoug 
Secon at settled country. | salubrious as the C. ee mem Its only 
: os preponderates here; | a safe and commodions harbour, ‘There is 
i sre arene tosay nothing | from Algoa ba 
paste ; entirely | gons can travel o om 
and before the 





uutenant-governor, ¥ 
he C.; and about 500 troops co te 
SO a Vole terfors once csi, nt or 
1aty 5, 1846, its yorts were £32,000, ani ex- 
ports £10,000. * 
Orange river sovereignty.| The Cape journals of 
March 1849, announce the form x! phar about 
» be red for the territories N of Orange river. 
This territory is to be called ‘the Orange river sov- 
ereignty,’ and divided into four districts: the Gri- 
qnaland, of which Queen’s Fort is to be the seat of 
jagistracy; the district of Winberg, with the town 
of the same name; the district of Vaal river, with the 
town of gary i : of Caledon river, with ioe British advanced » Ke hapa : 
the town of Smithfield. e sovereignty is to be | The surrender of the whole colony followed 
governed by her majesty’s high commissioner, aided we Far nny one tht ooeeaaroaa 
by a local council composed of the British resident, | ried on hostilities against each other on the 
as chief, with 4 other magistrates, and 8 councillors | the colony. The colonists seized beg 


—2 for each district—to be appointed by his excel- | Sances, the cattle of the Caftres; ‘and of 


piss among the resident landowners. Each | 1835, it is asserted they carcied off 1,000 
: incillor is to serve for three years, unless sooner 
dismissed. The council is to meet only once a-year, 
and consider only such subjects as are suggested by 
the commissioner, or proposed by the resident. The 
a Me “ae ed arth to — Sa 
w 8 nterfere with the exclusive jurisdiction 
_ of the native chiefs over their tribes. The annual ©. culaays seseees to tae Galen 
. estimates and expenditure are to be published.—The quaes country; and concluded treaties with 


law of the soverei is to be the Dutch Roman law of | they were treated as an ind nation, 
the colony: local Siliatans of the Cape shall have no peng devotee ate rents Waar 
force unless re-enacted. Each of the 4 magistrates | by the Caftres, “so as to neutralize all the benefits 
shall hold a court in his district. The natives shall | otherwise have resulted to those Sema om 
be governed by their own penal laws, as far as not | ind 510 convert them into a Lt mngetiy 
repugnant to religion and morality. Parties accused | June 1837; and produced, it is asserted, a state of « 
of very grave crimes shall be tried by the conrts of | tion and annoyance on the Eastern frontier. doers, 
athe Cape colony.—All lands allotted to natives shall | Numerous grievances, resolved to leave the fo 
be held according to their usages, to be judged and | my Sechary sunmecahen tance aaeacale has 
an rien themselves. All — lands to be held | inad v= Conpenaalied fou 
yal grants on quit-rents; the quit-rents to go to ebiondy von 
pa allie revenue —For every license to keep a of ae Ray ell 
shop, store, &c., 100 dollars per annum is to be paid; 
' for every license for waggon, &c., to carry merchan- 
dise, 50d, per annum. Heavy —— are attached 
to trading without licenses. © remaining heads 
‘ ‘that there’shall be churches, schools, a general 
, roads, &c. The regulations leave everything to 
the absolute will of the Lord High commissioner, and 
ee the extreme; and the powers left to the 
ative chiefs will be a source of gnarchy and misrule, 
the ancients 
i cee aren as 
was Bartholomew Dia aoe 
Tn 1493, he to the 


ig boldly out to sea, never a 
again till he was 40° to 
seeing it, Hi 
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CAPE ISLAND, a vi of Cape M 
the state of New Jersey, U. 8., 108 m. S 
It is situated on the Atlantic, and is much 4 
as a watering-place. " 
CAPEL, a,parish of Surrey, 6 m. 8 of D 
5,522 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,102. 
CAPEL-DDEWI, a hamlet in the p. of 
‘syl, Cardiganshire. . Pop. 394. ; 
CAPEL-GARMON, or Garru-Garmon, 
ae — and 4} m. 8 of Llanrwst, Derib 
‘op. 728. ih A ee 
APELLA, a town and parish of Brazil, in the {| 


-| prov. of Sergipe. The sugar-cane forms the 


in | in the 
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a 
cat 
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article of local culture. oY 
CAPELLADES, a town of —— in Catalo 
roy. and 82m. NW of Barcelo , and 
SSE of Igualada, near the r. bank of the Noy 
2,798. It is of Saracenic ori ; : 
een ‘ Viens of Belgt i ‘the 
DEN- a village o 
Brabant, 14 m. N of Brussels, anton sie 
and Schelde canal. Pop. 2,000. It is ¢ 
for its gin-distilleries. igs Fag 
Cc LLE (La), a canton, commune, an 
of France, in the dep. of Aisne, arrond. of Vervius,. ce: 
The cant. comprises 18 com., and in 1881 contained 
15,726 inhabitants—The town is 11m. N of Ver- {| 
vins. Pop. 1,841. It has a manufactory of white- 
iron and a brewery, and is the ent 
derable trade in grain. It was fo 


" 


Pop. 2,205. ‘ 
'APELLE - EN - PEVILLE, a con 
France, in the dep. of the Nord, int. of Cyso 


ie Re ; 
A PEL-LE-FERNE, a parish of Kent. - 
1,786 acres. Pop. in 1851, 188, 
“CAPELLE-MARIVAL, a canton, co 
town of France, in the KY of Lot, ar 
; cant, ises 18 com,, and 
of 12,982. town is on the 


NW of Fi 1,240, 
CAPENLE-OP-DEN-¥ 
sires of Hsliaes, in the pre 








“Tanti | watered in he 
butaries. It is level, ani 
‘i es 4,936 in 1840, 5,824. 


condario, in the j ate. 
e form of a lake, in which there is an island to | 283 m. ESE of Aquila, 
which the natives resort to trade with European ves- | contains a castle, two fine par 
sels. A treaty entered into with the kings and chiefs | convent. Fairs are held twice a-ye 
of this territory, in February 1841, secures free and| CAPE TOWN, the capital of # 
unrestricted intercourse with the native pop. to all| Cape of Good Hbpe, in 5 lat. 38° 65° 56”, 
English vessels; protection to all Englishmen land- | 18° 32’ 21”. It is situated in a ] 
ing, and the right to establish a British factory. The | Table mountain, and at the SE 
slave-trade is declared to be totally abolished, and | along the shore of which it extends 
all traffic in slaves to be punishable. Slaves, the | It was founded in 1652, and is built 
\ property of natives not subject or tributary to the | rity and a considerable degree of elegance. _ 
|) “chiefs, or of white men, are not to be permitted on | streets, which are wide, intersect each othe 7 
“@ny account to enter the territory or pass through it. | angles. The houses, about 1,500 in number, or tl u 
' In the event of misunderstandings between natives | most part are of stone cemented with a glutino 
and persons under the protection of England, the | kind of earth, and are generally whitey x 
offending parties are to be delivered to the country | outside. Their height is seldom more than 
to which they belong for punishment. The condi- | floors; frequent storms rendering a greater eleva! 
‘tions of this treaty were confirmed in January 1846, | dangerous. For the same geason, thatch was 
by the king and chiefs of C. Mount, and Commander | preferred to tiles or shingles; but the frequent dama 
Jones, the senior officer in command of the British | done to thatched houses y fire, latterly induced the 
Squadron; and, with a view to their more easy and | inhabitants to roof their with or sls 
certain enforcement, additional articles were added. | Everything is neat and clean, and the furniture of 
In virtue of these the king and chiefs engage to | the higher ranks, if not, to European no» © 
minish severely all persons subject to or within their | tions, elegant, is at least rich. the 
urisdiction who shall take part in the sale or export | regularity of the plan, and the breadth of the stre 
‘of slaves from C. Mount to foreign countries. No | they are yet rough and unpaved, pew Be use 
nropean or any other person is to be allowed to | have trees planted before them, wh a rural 
teside within the C. Mount territory for the purpose | appearance to the town. The castle is a larg 
of carrying on the slave-trade. If it be found at any | tagonal fortress, on the SE or i lt side ¢ 
time that the slave-trade has been carried on through | close to the water’s edge. The co 
or from the territory of the chiefs of C. Mount, | sesses a fine collection of books, T 
Great Britain may interfere by force to suppress the | of the town a great number of elegan 
same; and British officers may seize boats and ves- | tered about, and the scenery re om 
sels engaged in carrying on the slave-trade. rich and cultivated districts of 
_ CAPENDU, @ canton and commune of France, | house-rent, and fire-wood, consti! 
in the dep. of Aude, arrond. of Carcassonne. The | of the expenses of living at 
t. comprises 17 com., and in 1831 contained | sea-fish, are abundant and el 
898 inhabitants. The vil. is 13 m. E of Carcas- | masquerades, and prot 
gonne, near the r. bank of the Aude. Pop. 739. gardens, form the leadin 
CAPENHURST, a township in the p. of Crough- 
ton or Croghton-Shotwick, Oheshire. Area 1,178 
‘acres. Pop. in 1851, 148. 
» CAPENS, a commune of France, in the dep. of | Chinaman, and Hottente 
“>the Haute-Garonne, cant. of Carbonne. Pop. 443. | with half-castes of every 
’ The environs afford good wine. black and white; besides t 
~~” CAPEPUXIS, a tribe of aborigines in Brazil, who inhabit the the gi Tisol 
banks of the Avaguaia, on the confines of the prov. of Goyaz and 


“CAPERGNANICA, a village of Venetian Lom- 
bardy, in the prov..of Lodi and Crema, district and 
8 m. SW of Crema. 1,101. 





on of the year 
during the remainder of the 5 
generally from the N and NW. 
None of these roads, however, 
ce where vessels can be heaved up and 
¥ . There is a station on the W side of 
the: en called Hout’s or Wood’s bay, which 
+ enjoys 
as well is difficult, and it is so small 
‘to contain above 10 vesscls.—The sailing dis- 
nt, ona flat sandy heath about 3 
"T., at an expense of £30,000. 
‘ RDE, the extreme W point of the Afri- 
on the Senegambian coast, in N lat. 
jection between the bay of Yof on 
of Dakker or Goree on the 8. It 
inates in a tongue of low flat black rocks, which, 
1a few rise 8 or 10 ft. above sea level. 
CAP. 
a semicircular group about 350 
ast of Africa, lying between 14° 17’ and 17° 19’ N 
Tat., and 22° 10’ and 25°10’ Wlong. The group con- 
ited superficies is estimated at 1,700 sq.m. Their 
aspect is mountainous ; and they are all of 
leani¢origin and basaltic formation. One of them, 
¥F 
mwhich smoke always and flames sometimes issue. 
a} Vals ! ‘The coasts are, in many quarters, rugged 
n ountains and longserrated rocky outlines. Some 
¢ islands havea flat and sandy coast; while others 
| Climate and productions.| Though situated nearly 
in middle of the N equinoctial zone, and at no 
reat di from the broadest part of Africa, in their 


y, while the SE winds are preva- 

‘alse bay is a small indentation 

d; nor could’ admit easily of such an ac- 

security from all winds; but the en- 

f Cape T. from Southampton is 6,500 m.; from 

Raetatte, £650 m.—An observator, has been estab- 

; ‘ ‘ 3”, W long. 17° 33’ 7”. It is the oxtremity 
N, and the toy 

FE ISLANDS, the Inwas VerpgEs 

on noe mouth of the Gambia on the W 

sists of 14 islands, 9 of which are inhabited. Their 

It. 7,000 ft.—is in fact one vast crater, 

rile; while the interior presents lofty shape- 

i red and precipitous. 
imate and vegetation these islands approach nearer 


the regions than to the tropical. In the 
sa teenies of Senegambia, the rains and the 

8 arrive 

‘May, June, and July. Inthe C. Verde 


ther, and continue during 


, the rains do not set in until 
hen they are about to cease 

d continue with intermissions un- 
February. Even in the dry season, 
the C. Verde islands is extremely 
being heated over the broadest 
-eapacity for Saeting spctaire 

ind, in ing over the sea, it 
ont so that the least 

§ it to deposit abundant 

; t points of the islands, 

res of hills down to 1,400 ft., 
clouds from 1 fy o'clock a. m. 


nds, on the co 


fei 


to 
hey are succeeded partly 
ro and partly by other Canarian plants. 
heght of 3,000 ft ‘Smith.| Extreme droug! 
however, sometimes fearfully felt in these islands; 
rain has sometimes not fallen for 8 or 4 years. In 
1832, the drought was so severe as to dry up every. 
green thing of the earth's uce from the blade of 
gras to the foliage of the loftiest trees; and it is said 
no fewer than 30,500 individuals d from this 
cause and the consequent famine. ‘The soil con 
chiefly of volcanic, and to a small extent of cal ni 
ous matter. Cultivation is chiefly confined to the 
glens or ravines which are watered by rills from the 
mountains. Indian corn, cassava, sugarecane, vines, 


figs, lemons, pine-apples, the tamarind, guava, banana, © }}- 


cocoa-palm, cotton, and indigo, grow freely. Wheat, 
it is said, succeeds when sown in the dry plains in 
the rainy season, as does rice in the lowest and wet- 
test grounds; but these islands are chiefly supplied 
with corn from America, in exchange for salt and 
mules. The principal trees are the palm, the tam- 
arind, and the Adansonia.—The domestic animals are 
mules, asses, goats, hogs, and poultry. Monkeys, ba- 
boons, and bisam-cats, abound in the mountain-woods; 
and the coasts swarm with land-tortoises. The prin-» 
cipal fish caught in the surrounding sea are grey and. 
red mullet, rock-fish, snappers, bonitos, and cavalla,.. 
In 1844 bullocks weighing about 350 Ibs. might be 
had at Port Praya for 12 dollars a-head; fowls, 4 
dol. per dozen; turkeys, 1 dol. each; sheep, 4 dol. 
each; oranges, $ dol. per hundred. In 1842, 78 ves- 
sels = 7,446 tons, arrived at these islands, with car- 
goes valued at £42,461. Of these vessels 28 == 2,401 
tons, were British, and the value of their cargoes was 
£7,275. + 

The following table of the area of the principal ise. 
lands of this group, and their pop. and revenue in 
1834, is given by Mr. Macgregor in his Commercial 
Tarif/s. 
Revenue. 


9,000 mitt 
2,000 


Area, Free inhab. Slaves. 
Santiago, 860 sq.m, 19,952 1714 
Santo Antao, 240 13,407 180 
Fogo, l44 4,706 909 
Boavista, or Bonavista, 140 2,818 13 
Santo Nicolao, 115 5,298 125 
Santo Vincente, 70 336 5 
Maio, or Mayo, 50 * 1,542 363 
Brava, 36 8,820 179 


1,155 48,854 8,988 
We find the pop. of these islands, as ascertained 


b d 
census at the close of 1831, stated to be 88,460 [Bul 


let, de la Soc. de Geog., vol. xix.]; and can hirdly 
suppose it to have been reduced to 48,854 even after. 
ee re ae ge of 1832. 7 

opulation.| A large proportion of the pop. are, 
Wacenes apparently of the Yoloff race, tige...% 
adopted the Portuguese religion and language, or 
rather a patois, and Mulattoes, whose general aps, 
ecigele indicates intemperate and indolent habits. 

ese people, however, in point of height, are a fine 
race, both men and women; the greater r 
even of the latter being 5 feet 8 or 9i and | 
many even exceeding this, while the men are.tall in 
proportion. A few, and but a few, appear clad with | 


ress the natural shape-of the 
consists of a white chemise, 

om by a running st On, 
son they haye nothing over- 


Regime e folded 


. : and... 


few Thana 


aed 
Ka 
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decency. The women wear no stays; nor any thing} 
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‘a great articles of food; 


ionally indulge i ’s flesh. — Notwithstan 
their impoveris! endo, these islands notonty 


born, slaves being at all times ¢ d 
Indian corn and water-melons are the 
the wealthier classes ocea- 


surplus revenue to the py 

is revenue arises chiefly from the duties 

jpon imports, and from the monopoly of the 
orchilla trade. Another source of profit is 

id in the tithes for the support of the church, 


ren “Which, in some, if not in all the islands, have been 


naa 


seized by government—under a pledge to maintain 
theselergy—and are furmed out annually. These 
islands supply Portugal with a place of honourable 
exile for officers suspected of hostility to existing in- 
stitutions.—The C. Verde islands, by some supposed 
Sthe Hesperides of the ancients, were discovered 
Antonio de Noli, a Genoese in the service of 
nee Henry of Portugal, in 1449.— Robertson's 


Notes on Africa. London 1819, 8vo.— Tuckey’s 


Voyage—United Service Journal, 1885.— Nautical 
agazine. 


* CAPEVILLE, a village of Northampton co., in 


the state of Virginia, U. S., 170 m. S of Richmond, 
on the E shore of Chesapeake bay, near Cape Charles. 

CAPE VINCENT, or Gnivetry Pornt, a village 
of Lyme township, Jefferson co., in the state of New 
York, U. S., 190 m. NW of Albany, on the S side of 
St. Lawrence river, opposite Kingston, Canada, with 
which it has regular communication. 


| .CAPHEATON, a township in the p. of Kirk- 


ington, Northumberland, 4m, NE of Hexham, 


“Pop. in 1851, 226. 


‘APIBARI, a small town of Brazil, in the.prov. 
and 75 m. W of Sao-Panlo, on a river of the same 
name. Pop. 2,000. The construction of boats and 
canoes, and the distillation of ram, locally called 
cachaca, form the chief employments of the inhabi- 
tants. The river C. unites with the Tiete, 15 m. 
below Porto Felix. Its banks abound with timber 
of large dimensions.—Also a river of the prov. of 


Santa Catharina, which unites with the Tubarao, 5 


os above the entrance of that river into the sea. It 
"is navigable about 20 m.—Also a river of the prov. 


vs 


aoui, near 


Sao-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, which issues from a 


“lake at the foot of the Serra-Geral, waters the pa- 


ishes of Santo Antonio and*Arroyo, and falls into 
the Sino.—Also a lake in the same province, in the 
sandy tract, between the lake of Potos, into which it 
discharges itsclf, and the ocean.—Also a small river 
in the same prov,, in the sandg tract of the’ Torres. 
It forms the outlet of lake Barros, and ‘falls into the 
7 Viamao.—Also a tributary of the 

hi, in the prov. of Sao-Paulo, 
PIBARIBE, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
; takes its rise in the Serra dos 


Ww rs 
‘and rune ee, —— and Manfredon 


a small town of the same nar Z 
—- a erence oo the same na 
renada, in the prov. stmo, 25m. 8" 
CAPIS, or Cartz, a 1 town 
of Panay, in the Phili gro 
embraces the N ; of the island, with the islets ” 
lying off the coast. It is fertile in rice; and pro-- 

uces dye-woods and gold dust. Its pop. in 1 
was estimated at 120,520.—The town is at the m 
of a small river, in N lat. 11° 25% 
CAPISTRANO, a village of Naples, in Cal 
Ultra, in the cant. of Monterosso, in a deep gorg t 
the Apennines, 20 m. NE of — Pop. 1,000, 
CAPISTRELLO, a town,of Naples, in Ab 
Ultra 2da, 7m. SSW of Ayezzano. Pop. 1,300. 
CAPITANA’TA, an administrati _ divisi 
the kingdom of Naples, comprisi group 0 
Tremiti islands, and the ‘sland of . 
bounded on the N and E by the gulf of ; 
the SE by the prov. of Bari; on the Sb ilica 


and Principato Ultra; and on the W by Sar 
area is 2,359 Neapolitan sq. m., ov: 
the moggia being less than an acre in 


portion of 1 to 1:2106. On the W and N, this regi 
is covered with mountain-ranges ¢onneeted wit! 
Apennines, which on the E coast, in Monte Garg 
form the peninsular projection of thet m me 
times known as the ‘Spur’ of Italy. de 
districts ge present a low sandy plain, known _ 
as the Tayoliere di Puglia.—The principal rit 
the Fortore, which falls into the sea on co 
and the Candelaro, the Cervaro, the Carapella, 
the Ofanto, which have their mouths the EB a 
The latter river divides this prov. 
Basilicata and Bayi. The ) 
nity of Monte Gargano, are 
dered by saline lakes -or lagunés, of 
Lesina and Varano on the Ny 
Salso and Salpi, on the E, at the 
of Manfredonia, are the principal, —A 
of the surface is covered with 
two-thirds of the Tavoliere are occ 
re, on which immense he 
ks of sheep, collected 

vinees, find winter- 
sively cultivated. 

nia, are 
and manna of the 


tobacco 








Sore gs rapa 
ear the r. bank of the Gallinazos, at 


he mountain-range of Lomas del Vi 


APITCHA, a small town of Turkey, in the 
y pasha of Trikala, 7m. 8 of Caritza. 
CAPIVARAS, the name of several islands of the 
- Mamore in Brazil, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso, in 
| Slat. 11° 14. 

» CAPIVARI, a town and parish of Brazil, in the 
v. of Rio-de-Janeiro, comarca of Cabo- Frio. 
; 8,000. Agriculture and the preparation of 
timber for export form the chief branches of local 
industry.—Also a mountain of the same prov., to the 
Ei of the Serra di Santa Anna, and which forms the 
§ extremity of the Cordelheira dos Aimores. It 
gives rise toa small river of the same name, which 
rans SE, passes the new town of Capivari, and falls 
into Lake iiceontitin-—clas a parish in the prov. 
of ‘Minas-Geraes, district and 5 m.G of Pouzo-Alto. 
—Also a small river of the prov. of Matto-Grosso, 
which falls into the Guapore, 13 m. above Matto- 
Grosso.—Also a small river of the prov. of Goyaz, a 

tributary of the Corumba. 

CAPIZZI, a town of Sicily, cap. of a circondario, 
‘ip the prov. and 75 m. WSsw of Messina, district 
and 1] m. SE of Misiretta, on the S side of the Nep- 
tunian mountains. Pop. 3,488. Marble, petroleum, 

}  asphalte, and iron, are found i in the vicinity. 
q ‘LE, a parish of Kent, 3 m. SE of Tonbridge, 
near the SE railway. Area 1,568 acres. Pop. in 
1851, 578. 
/ |) » -CAPO-MESURADO. See Liner. 
Ri i CAPO-DI-MONTE. See Naroxi. 
» 
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» CAPO-DI-PONTE, atown of Venetian _——s ' 
in the gov. of Milan, "delegation and 45 m. NE of 
0, in the Val Camonica, on the 1. bank of the 
QOglio, at an alt. of 1,374 ft. above sea-level. 
/-CAPO-DI-SOPRA, Capo-p1-Sassari, or Car.- 
Surerieur, the more southerly of the two govern- 
a into which the island of Sardinia is divided. 
5 prov.: viz., Sassari, Alghero, Cuglieri, 
i, and Tempio. The cap. is Sassari. 

ref O-DI-SOTTO, Caro-p1-Cacurert, or Car.- 
| “Ixyprirver, the more northerly of the two govern- 
ments into which the island of Sardinia is divided. 
i com 6 prov.: viz., Cagliari, Iglesias, Isili, 

Lannsei, Nuoro, and Busachi. Its cap. is Caglieri. 
‘CAPO D'ISTRIA, a port of the Austrian province 
of. in the circle of Pisino, on the Adriatic, in 
N 45° $2’ 42”, E long. 18° 44’1”. It is built 
- Upon.an ov rock surrounded by the sea, and 
with the mainland by a long stone cause- 
 Itschief export-trade is in salt, oil, and wines; ; 
manufactures are leather, soap, and candles. 
It has a fine cathedral, and is one of the 
of the united bishopric of Trieste-et-Capo d’Is- 
was the of the Romans, and the 
Justinopolis of the eens apeene and in later times 


the of Won f Venetian 
‘te y DIKES, «village of Naples, in hep Vv. of 
“the Tera-i-Lavora, district and 14 m. SW of Ca- 


Pop. 2,415. It contains a handsome church, 
a of Sirs. tn. she Bamopen deh 
cramento, on the l. bank peg pry Sl 
tthe Pachitea, and 220 m. of the junc- 

e eee saree with the Fano, : iz, 

i scanton and v. of the island of | U 
ths ye 


‘errajo, and 2 m. SW.of 

; cant. 3,000. . The situ- 

of the v. commie an.extensive view of ded 
“eo” ae 
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Gientan, Sac MW of Ascens. Pap 4d. 










. CAPOLONA, a village of Tuscany, c cn com: 







pepe P dere a volcanic hill on the coast of Po th 
bay ei 3" les adjoining Monte emacs It Pap eras: q 
oO it pumiceous conglomerate, and has a 
pore of light pe 
CAPONES (Cars), a promontory of the island of 
Luzon, in the Asiatic archipelago, on the E coast, in 
N lat. 15° 54’.. In the vicinity are two small inha- 
bited islands of the same name. 
CAPOOEY, asmall river of British Gtiayana, which 
falls into the Atlantic to the N of the Essequibo. 
CAPOONACAUGANY, a river of Upper Canada, 
which flows into an inosculation of the Albany, 200 
m. SW of the entrance of that river into James bay. 
CAPORETTO, Carororo, or Karrriep, a town 
of Austria, in Illyria, i in the prov. of Trieste, circle * 
and 20 m. N of Gorizia, on the r. bank of the Isonzo. 
CAPOSELE, a town of Naples, in the prov. phe 
Principato-Citra, district and 15 m. NNE of 
agna, near the source of the Sele. Pop. 4, 480. 
Fairs are held here twice a-year. . 
CAPOSOS, a village of Brazil, in the provs: of 
Minas- Geraes, on the ‘Todos-os- Santos, and near the 
Serra das Safiras, It is inhabited by aborigines of 
the same name. . 
CAPOT, a river of the island of Martinique, which + 
takes its rise near Morne - Calebasse, runs N, re- 
ceiving on the 1. the Grand-Falaise, and separating © 
the parishes of La Basse-Pointe and La Grand-Anse, 
and after a total course of 8 m., falls into the sea 8 
m. ESE of Basse-Point. —Another river, named the 
Petit Capot, rises in Mont Pelee, and enters the sea 
‘ 
i 










about 14 m. NW of the preceding. 

CAPOTERRA, a village in the island of Sardinia, 
23 hours from Cagliari. Pop. 800. 

CAPPACLOUGH, a village in the p. of Kilgob- 
bin, ye ai on the road from Tralee to Dingle. 
Pop. 

CAPPADOCIA, or Capapocia, a town of Na- 
ples, in the prov. of Abruzzo Ultra, district and 10 
m. WSW of Avezzano, and 25 m. 8 of Aquila, near® 
Pop. 1,771. 





the source of the Lira. It contains a 
custom-house, ¢ 
CAPPAGH, a parish and y. in co. Limerick, oy 
m. NNE of Rathkeale. Area of p. 1,268 acres, Pop. 
408. Pop. of v. 108.—Also a p. in co. Tyrone, 2 
m. N of Omagh. Area 37,669 acres. Pop. 11,261, 
In Mullaghcarn, 5 m. NE of Omagh, the surface of 
this p. attains an alt. of 1,778 ft. above sea-level. 
Also a rivulet in co. Galway, j joining the Ballyshrule,, 94 
after an E course of 7 m., and flowing half-a-mile ~ 
lower down into the bay of Gloongagauye. 

CAPPAGHWAITE, a small post-town inthe p. 
of Toem, co. Tipperary, 7m. N of Tipperary. ie 
in 1881, 695; in 1851, 711. 

CAPPAMORE, or ‘Toveu, a village in the p. of 
Zoueh, co. Limerick, 4 m. N by E of Pallasgreen, 

‘op. 579. 

APPANACUSHY, a group of islets in the 
Templenoe, co. Kerry, near the head of the Ken: 
*CAPPEL, ill: f § ‘land, in th 

a vi of Switzerlan 
and 11m. SSW of Zuri ich, bailiwick and 14. he ca 
Knonau, on the road to a Se and on side of 
the Albis mountains, is celebrated 


scene 
a sanguinary battle Catholic and el 
a pan an ao gba on the 3d October, 
taal he the. are the baths of Wenghi.— 
cant. of St. n, circle of 
) on the x, bank of the Thur, 4 m. 


n of Switgerla itzerland, 
W of here, near the 1. bank 




































abruck.—Also a town of | ples about 3 Its 
stphalia, regeney and 26 | of hard caleare 
owns are com ; taining an alt. of 1,60 
ositions us Oster and Wester C.— atown | is extrémely rugged, 
} , in the duchy and 15 m. NE of Sleswig, | masses of rock; but th i 
on is upon a nearer approach, by the ap 
CAPPOG, a parish in co. Louth, 1 m. N by W of | of verdure and rlusters of white house 
Dunleer: Area 1,284 acres. Pop. 399. of the island is uncultivated, and ine 
mero, 2 me a town in the p. of Lismore, ff co. | tion; but wherever the hoe’can be 1 


lative 


|} Den 































Waterford, 23 m. E by N of Lismore, on an angular | is well-tilled, and produces rich crops. Thi 
bend of the Blackwater, which is navigable to this | land between the two rocky and elevated pO 
part for hes a in 1831, 2,289; in 1851, 2,145. | the island is covered with fig-trees, on 

CAPRA ‘A, a town of Naples, cap. of a circle | oranges, olives, myrtles, and vines. ‘Near the pala 
in the’ prov. of Sannio, district and 20 m. NNE of | of La Marina, the soil, which is extreme! h, con- 
Isernia. Pop. 2,860, It has annual fairs, sists of a deep stratum of mould over yellow bole, 
CAPRADOSSO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of | which is a stone similar to the tufa of t : 
Abruzzo-Ultra, district and 10 m. SE of Civita-Du- | hills around Naples. The upper rocks of C., 
ey . 1,009. It contains a custom-house. learn from Swinburne, are papper fem om 

c. vay ‘A, avolcanic island of the Mediterranean, | the strata accord with those of the i 
20 m. E of Cape Corso, and about the same distance | tains on the continent, from which the island 
W of the island of Elba, in N lat. 43° 5‘, E long. | to have been separated by some great 1 
48’. It is about 15 m. in circumference, compris- | Mr. Swinburne supposes, that “the lower 
ing an area of 7 Italian sq. m., and contains 2,500 in- | land in C. have been thrown up by fire in the midst 
_hubitants, chiefly fishermen. It generally is moun- | of limestone mountains, in the same manner as the” 
tainous, and, except on the E coast—on which thé | plain of Sorrento.” The district of hey “jh 
town of the same name and port are situated—diffi- | W division of the island, slopes to the N, and 
cult of access. The port is safe and commodious, and | bounded by a high and rocky shore. The: alia 
| ie defended by a fort. Wine forms the chief article | nication between this und the other division of the — 
{  oflocal produce. The mountains still abound with | island is kept up by a flight of 588 rude’steps, om 

| “Wild goats. In 1507, this island, the Caprariaand gi- | ing up a cliff of tremendous ne ee ae 
\4. lon of the ancients, was taken from Corsica by the | slippery, yet loaded asses are able to ; 
Génevese; and it now forms a part of thé prov. of | descend them with safety. The S and E sides” 
Genoa.—Also a village of Tuscany, the ancient Ca- | the island are flanked with rocky precipices i c 
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praria, cap. of a com. in the comp. and 15 m. W | mous height.—The principal places in the 
of Florence, at the junction of the Pesa with the | Capri and Anacapri. Capri is situated in a low 
Arno. Pop. 877. It possesses some pottery manu- | fertile spot of land, between two rugged en 
‘factories, © of great height which form the E extremities of 
' CAPRANICA, a town of the States-of-the-Church, | island. At a distance its cupolas and buildings 
: in the delegation and 10 m. SSE of Viterbo, and 3 | it the appearance of a considerable place,'t 
i oy of Lake Vico. is only a small village.—Anacapri is a small town, — 
| “""CAPRANU, or Carrena, a village of Greece, on | composed of a few streets and scattered houses, with | 
| the 'W side of the plain of Cheronea, 6 m. N of Li- | a nunnery and a parish-church, embosomed in g ; 
‘eyadia, on the site of the ancient Cheronea. of fruit-trees, and encircled with luxuriant and well 
‘ ~CAPRARA, an uninhabited island of the Adriatic, | kept gardens.—At the chapel of Santa Mi tia, Thea 
in the Tremiti group, in N lat. 42° 8’, E long. 15° 83’. | the E extremity of the island, stood the summer- 
It is about 14 m. in length, and 3 m. in breadth. palace of Tiberius, who spent the greater part of t 
‘4. CAPRARUOLA, a town of the States-of-the- | years in this delightful retreat, abandoned 
% Church, dn the delegation and 9 m. SE of Viterbo, | most unhallowed debaucheries. Extensive’ 
and 3m. NE of Lake Vico. It contains a magnifi- | and reservoirs at Santa Maria, the ruins 6! 
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iy 


built by Vignole in the 16th century, house, and two bwken columns, are almost the 
OPPO, a bare rocky cape in the Cornice, | remains of the ancient villas. The 
p pass between Nice and Genoa. It sepa- | of Tiberius at La Marina is still indica ri 
y of Albenga from that of Finale. and fragments scattered on the sand. e 
, , & mountain-summit in the States-of- | from which the palace was supplied with w 
arch, in the delegation and 17 m. WSW of | still to be seen; and Mr. Swinburne is of © 
one, between the Sacco and Pontine marshes. | that a semicircular recess of he op 
} to the height of 5,484 ft. above sea-level. culatum of Vitruvins—which is raised’ a 
‘APR! an island of the Mediterranean, near | cliff, once formed a part of the theatre. “ 
the island of Sardinia, in N lat. 41° | cent vineyard,” says that traveller, “some pedsai 
. 9° 28’, It is 6 m. in length, and 1} | were removing a pavement of black and white mo 
dth, and affords grain and excellent pas- | saic. The ruins stretch far int } 
aie element has now resumed r 
it had formerly been 









































b avillage of Tuscany, in the . and 
. BN It was the birth- 
o, in 1474 


“ Across-every track in the woods,” 
“or chasm in the hills, rows of nets 
stock-doves and quails in 
ua ts; quantity taken of each sort, 
ally the » is almost incredible. I have 
‘authority Ad saying, that even in bad years 
nut econ caught in C. amounts to 12,000; 
_ in good ‘years it exceeds 60,000; and in one remark- 
e yea 000 were netted. Light years ago, in 
ay, 45,000 were taken in the course 
The hills are also well-stocked 
ith the ly i partridge. The wines of the 
sland Mesaech esteemed. The pop. is estimated at 
b 's Travels in the Fwo Sicilies, 2d 
1--42.—Nuova Guida de Forestieri 
a Curiosissime di Pozzucti, dell’ isole adja- 
chia, Procida, Nicida, Capri, Naples, 
, Sir R. C. Hoare’s Classical Tour. Lond. 
-yols. 8yo. 
PRI, a small town, the cap. of the above 
‘in the district of Casiellamare. Pop. 1,843. 
fortified; und has a fine castle, and a ca- 
—Aleo an island of Dalmatia, 9 m. W by S 
town of Sebenico on the mainland. 
PRI (Carr), a promontory on the SE coast 
of Cephalonia, in N lat. 88° 8’. 
RIPALTA. See Rirarta. 
TA, a town of Sardinia, in the prov. and 
an in. SW of Novi, near the r. bank of the Orba. 
CAPRIATI, a town of Naples, in the Terra di 
Lavoro, 5 m. E of Venafro. Pop. 1,589. 
ens (Carn), a headland on the NE 
of Australia, in § lat, 23° 30’ 30” [Stokes]. It 
and named by Captain Cook, who 
dd it to be directly under the tropic of C. It 
ite and barren, and of considerable height; and 
| & group id islands, called the C. islands, a little 


of it. 
38 0, a town of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
u pork m. WNW of Bergamo, near the 1. 
jr Pop. 1,000.—Also a town in the 
4 14. m. NW of Verona. 
Atm. SE a village of Tuscany, in the comp. of 
of Pontremoli.. Pop. 328. 
[C . a village of Venetian Lombardy, in 
filan, deleg. and 16 m. NW of Brescia, 
vot the ieee, near its issue from Lake 
op. 1,500. It isan ancient town, and was 


a village of Tuscany, in the comp. 
of Pisa, on the 5. bank of the Arno. 
5 aad is a villa of the grand- 


yy 
. ‘y 


. Pee town of Belgi 
psivens.,and 12 m. NW of 


celebrated in history as the ave pean nerd 
soldiers of Hannibal allowed neve: to sink inte 


effeminacy after their victory at Cannm, is re: 
m. S of the present town, on the spot now 

by Santa Maria di C. The modern town, which oc- 
cupies the site of the ancient Casilinum, is the seat 
of an archbishop, and of a royal marine 
founded in 1751; and has a pop. of 8,685," It. 
well-built; has 3 principal streets; and containg, 
sides the cathedral, a collegiate church, several \ 
rish-churches, and 12 convents, Simond 

it to be “an ugly dirty place, noisy beyond all 
ing, and quite diferent from the ideas # 
its name;” and Enstace confesses that ‘its 
recommendation is its name.” No place in 
with the exception of Rome, contains a greater n 
ber of ancient inscriptions and architectural 
ments, which were no doubt brought hither from 

old town.—C. was founded about the middle of the 
9th cent. by the count and the bishop of C., was for+ 
tified by Vauban, and is accounted the key of Naples 

on the north. During the middle it was re- 
peatedly plundered. In January 1799, it was oceu-> 
pied by a body of French troops, who were. com- 
pelled to surrender themselves prisoners of war to ay 
body of troops of various nations commanded by 
Captain Troubridge, of the British na‘ In 1803, 

C. was greatly damaged by an earthqu: 

CAPUANA, a village on the E aot of Lake 
Como, near the intermittent stream called, from ‘its 
milky colour, the Fiume di Latti. 

CAPUICUI LAKE, a lake of Ecuador, which. 
discharges itself into the Napo 10m. SE of the con- 
fluence of the Coca with that river. 

CAPUL, an island of the Asiatic archipelago, rat 
the Philippine ‘oup, between the islands of Luzon) 
and Samar, in . lat. 13° 30’, E long. 124° 8’. It ia. 
about 9 m. in circumference, ‘and very fertile. + 

CAPULA, a town of Mexico, in the > and” 
110 m. NNE of Mexico, and 30 m. ESE ol Amen 

CAPUL-ANGARY, a town of Hindosham tanake the: 
proy. of Malabar, 42 m, SE of Calicut, and about: 
the same distance W of Coimbatoor. at 

CAPURSO, a town of Naples, cap. of a pa 
rio, in the prov. and 5 m. SSE of Bari, Pop, eae 
A CAPUR-SUNGUM, n willage of, Mtn in 

a village o 
the tet of Bijapur and wens of N = ‘ 


it 


ee eee — 


iE 


Vail 


the m or confluence of the Mal 
the Krishna, 

CAPUTH, a parish’in Perthshire, in the 
of Stormont, somershending an extensiy 
the vale of Strathmore, and watered. b 
the Tay. Area 16,000 acres, aa . 
in 1851, 2,037. . 


CAPVERN, or C a commune 
of France, in the dog of Hae Fyonen 





prov, of ‘ in 

if AYA, a district on the confines of P 
and , between the river Inambari: on the 
and the da Vilcanota on the W, in 

by the parallel of 14° 30’ S. 

CARABOBO, a province of Venezuela, bounded 
on the N by the prov. of Coro and the Caribbean 
sea; on the E by the prov. of Caracas; on the S by 
Varinas; and on the W by Truxillo. Area 8,148 
‘sq.m. Pop. in 1887, 96,967. It is intersected by 

the head-streams of the Rio Portugueza, and com- 
ses the F gered part of the valley of Aragua. 
eat, coffee, indigo, tobacco, sugar, cacao, and 
cotton are its chief products. Its cap. is Valencia, 
the port of which is Puerta Cabella; but the prov. 
takes its name from the village of C., about 20 m. 
SW of Valencia, where a battle fonght on June 24, 
1821, won the independence of Colombia. 
CARABELAS, or Caravecas, a port on the N 
coast of the island of Cuba, in W long. 77° 22’. 
+. -QARACA, a mountain of Brazil, in the prov. of 
in 20° 6’ S lat., and to the N of Mari- 
anna. It forms one of the highest summits of the 
Cordilheira da “Mantequeira, and is remarkable for 
the similarity of its outline to that of a colossal 
human form, and for the circular shape of its valleys. 
The latter are of great fertility, producing fruit, 
grain, &e., and in one is a monastery, with a fine 
church and a college. In the eentre of the ridge is 
a ferruginous spring —Also a town in the prov. of 
Parahiba, at the junction of several roads, one of 
which runs through the pass of Embuzeiro. 

c. ‘A, or Carraca (La), an island of Spain, 
in Andalusia, in the prov. and 6 m. SE of Cadiz, on 
the/SE)side of the bay of that name, and separated 

' from: the continent by the Santi Petri and the brook 

| Culebras: It contains a town of the same name, 

Sain one of the most important naval arsenals of 

in. It has three large’ careening basins, exten- 

siverbuilding-docks, manufactories of sails, cordage, 

&¢,, reckoned'the finest in Europe, barracks, an hos- 

ital, a-chutch, &e. This establishment was founded 

fy arles III. It takes its name from the caraecas, 

carracks; or heavy ships of burden, of which it was 

ori the station. 

$9 ARA (Porn), a headland on the SW 
~ coast of Sumatra, in N lat. 0° 5%. 

psy ‘GAS, or Caraccas, an old captain-gene- 

' ralship of Spanish S America; bounded on the N’ by 

th sea, from the Cape de la Vela to the 

of Paria; on the E by the sea, from the 12th 

_ tothe 8th | of N lat.; on the S by Dutch 

and Peru; and on the W by the —— 

Fé. It comprehended the prov. of Vene- 

the centre; the gov. of Maracaibo on the 

a on the S; the gov. of Cumana on the 

of Margaritta on the NE. This 

‘S America no longer exists; but 


great coast-chain 

close several fertile lon 

important of which is of 4 

duces indigo, sugar, cotton, and Enre 

The S margin of this vall } 

Tacarigua or Valencia, the of w ve 
sea-level is about 1,470 ft. less than the an hei 

of the valley of C. — anos of C. are necpie 
by a great formation of conglomerate. Des 

from the valley of Aragua, and’ efossing ” e 
southern ridge of the coast-chain towards Pa 

we oe meet with gneiss and mi 
clay-slate and black limestone, serpentine 

stone in detached®masses, and lastly,’on the m1 

of the great plain which extends southwards to 1 
forests of Guayana, small elevations of amyg 
and porphyritic slate. The elevation of the 

at Calabozo, 400 m. from the-sea, is only 80 toi: 
192 ft. [ Humboldt.) ch 


The city of Caracas, Santraco DE Leow pet 


pr eagecs or bane commonly Caraccas, the eapita 
of the old Spanish captain-generalship of the ‘Car: 
cas, now that of the repullte of Veueucla, tt N Is 
10° 30’ 15”, W long. 67° 4°45”. ‘It is’ situated 
m. NE of Bogota, and about 12 m. SSE from its’ 
La Guayra, near the W extremity of the pia 
Chacao, in a valley formed by : 
mountains — — the east ye Co 
mana, and which extends nearly ious \ 

m., and varies in breadth from 4 to” we i 
rowing towards the W, ‘where it is almos 
shut in by hills, which, along the'S side 

ley, rise by regular and dations 

other, while on the N side, they form 
continued range, separating the valley fro 

and rising at one point, called the Peak 

or the Saddle, toa height of 1 pois 

above the level of the sea. is 

by four small rivers; and its climate’; 

delightful and fertile that a Spanish 

pared it with that of the terrestrial p 

Anauco, and its three sister-stream: 

rivers which watesed the garden of 

velling from La Guayra’ to ©.” 

writer, “you come to a part of the 

as you trace its windings, bursts 1 

the city of C.,.—unexpected, mag 

ing beyond the fanciful creatio 

situated in a valley of which the 

ules not conversant with the interm: 

of t 


. a pacar i You have the imm 
the city distinctly ex’ to your 
et in tie 


ou see the Guayra a 
ribo it in the dry pasted oa 
of the maize raised on it 





: the inhabitants, as from it they deri 
| pal supply of water for the public fountains, of which 
there are several; and also for the private houses, 
‘many of which are furnished with pipes and reser- 
voirs. Besides 7, inclination to the S, the site of 
C. to the E, and is consequently well- 
ralcula for the health and convenience of a large 
: wn, After a heavy shower of rain, every strect 
{pours a muddy torrent into the Guayra or the Anauco; 
but ina few minutes all is again dry, and the whole 
town is suddenly rendered cleaner than it could be 
‘made by the titmost labour in any other not similarly 
The city, which protrudes its buildings 
northward to the foot of the sierra, withdraws itself 
‘considerably from the Guayra on its S. It is in the 
form of a great square, every @treet cutting the 
transverse street at right angles, and thus forming a 
of guadras or squares. There are about 15 
4 thus formed from N to S; and as many from 
Eto W. The more modern houses are seldom more 
. than one story in height; but those built before the 
| ‘great earthquake have generally 3 or 4 stories. The 
Streets are wretchedly paved; but no wheeled car- 
; cu pthc used in ©. .The streets are wide; and 
mst use, enclosing a court with two floors of cor- 
ridors, occupies an immense extent; no smoke or 
: from hearths or clouds, from artificial or 
“natural causes, obstructs your view; and—while yet 
only | hing it—you riot in the contemplation 
‘of so id a monument of human industry and 
skill,—so rich a scene of human enjoyment and hap- 
But much of this is illusion. On entering 


Bi city of presumed grandeur and wealth, “ you 


are startled with the apprehension that you are in a 
ty besieged by an enemy, or deserted from fear of 
aetee convulsion of nature. Temple-bar or 
r at 6 o’clock on a Sunday morning, in 

er, is more crowded and bustling than the 

‘mn — of — st gs hour of the busiest 

in the year, ooking around, you find that 

than one-half of the houses in every street are 
ited; many are in ruins; many shut up by 
rty and obstinacy of the proprietors, who 
innot refit them, and will not sell them. With all 
apparent superabundance of houses, houses are 
atly enormously dear in ©.” To a certain 

i ® may impute this~desolate state of C. to 
hquakes and civil wars. But the truth is, ob- 

es a visitor in 1826, “C. must have ever been a 
shroom, Where in all time-can you,trace the 
‘the commerce, and the wise polity of 

ds in South America? And without these 

ds of grandeur and wealth, what would 
come er sxsgetions of 
HG can and convents; 
are not so formed, established, and adorned. 


NEY 


the middle of th 
this square may be seen fruits whith we ha ea 
accustomed to consider as peculiar to very different 
climates, all brought from the distance of a few 
leagues. The banana, the pine-apple, and the sapa- 
dillo, are here mingled with the apple, the paapog 
th@chestnut; the potato and the plantain, pro- 
visions which seem to belong to the temperate zon¢ 
and those kinds of fish which are peculiar to 
seas, are here offered for sale on the same spot—The 
public buildings of C. are chiefly those which gre 
dedicated to the service of religion. The _— 
functionaries oceupy rented houses. The treasury 
the only building which belongs to the government, 
and it is far from forming an ornament of the city. 
The cathedral is er built, and the interior con- 
struction badly planned; as, during the celebration 
of mass, a great proportion of the people which the 
church is capable of holding cannot see the ,. 
Its length is about 250 ft.; its breadth, 75 ft. It is 
supported by 24 pillars without beanty or ; 
but its brick steeple contains the only public clock in 
the city, and may compensate by its utility for what 
it wants in elegance. Next, in point of importance, ~ 
and superior in the richness of its ornaments, was 
the parochial church of Alta Gracia, which was built 
chiefly at the expense of people of colour. It was 
by far the most splendid church in C., and did 
honour to the zeal of the contributors, if not to the 
taste of its architects, or of those who had the direc- 
tion of its ornamenting. But this edifice was left a 
mass of ruins by the earthquake of 1812. The chureh 
of La Candelaria gives name to the quarter of ‘the 
town in which it stands, and was built by the settlers 
from the Canaries, here called Jslenos or islanders. 
Besides these there are 2 other parish-churchés, St. 
Rosolio and St. Paul, and 8 hospitals, of which one 
is for lepers alone. The convents have been:sup- 
pressed. The college is the chief public institution 
for education; and hither all the youth of C, of the” 
better classes are sent for that purpose. The routine 
of education until recently was.such as may be sup- * 
osed to have been in Spain 200 years ago; a few 
atin authors, the catechisms of the Church, and the 
Lives of Saints, being the books chiefly studied. 
Population.] The city of C. contained, according 
to the parish-certificates of 1802, $1,234 inhabitants. 
Depons, however, was of opinon that these certificates, 
in consequence of various inaccuracies, did not exhi- 
bit an accurate return, and he estimated the Pee of 
C. at 42,000. Before the great earthquake in 1812, it | 
had risen to 50,000. [Lavaysse.] Inthatcatastrophe {| 
it is estimated that nearly 12,000 of the inhabitants 
perished. Then followed an exterminating revolu- 
tionary war, and scarcely less destructive civil dis- 
sensions; and lastly, another dreadful r 
1826. All these causes have contributed to 
the pop. of C. to little more than ialf of wha 
was at the beginning of this century. It.is a me- 
lange com of whites, freed persons, slaves, 
few Indians; the first form ea one-fourth 





the lower classes live as donkey-drivers or dram-sell- 
ers. There is no society, no conyerse, no commu- 
nication of. intelligence or canst. They eat 
‘their meals in sensual sullenness, and then smoke 
igars morning, noon, and night.” This censure is 
venga plicable, without considerable modifica 
tion. -regulated schools exist in C., and several 
» printing establishments. 
-Commerce.| Nearly all the commerce of Venezu- 
ela is in the hands of the merchants of C., who 
chiefly conduct it through the port of La Guayra, 
-with which, however, the only communication until 
recently was by a mule-road of 5 Colombian leagues 
in length, which in crossing the coast-range of moun- 
tains attains an ion at one point of 3,000 ft. 
above the plains of C., or 6,000 ft. above sea-level. 
Yet with good mules it requires but 3 hours to go 
from La to C., and only 2 to return. A car- 
riage-road is now in course of formation. The chief 
articles of export are coffee, cocoa, hides, indigo, to- 
bacco, cattle, cotton, mules and horses, and dibidivi. 
The following were the exports from La Guayra in 
the several undermentioned years, up to the 10th of 
August in each year: 


Coffee. Cocoa, 
Quintals, Fanegas. 


154,495 17,170 
81,744 
21,058 
$2,030 240 94,485 
29,053 634 41,120 


'The commerce of C. is further noticed in the articles 
‘a Guayra and Venezveta. 


3 oe) The city of C. being situated at nearly 3,000 ft. above 
ithe level of the sea, is freed, in consequence of its elevation, from the 
excessive heats of the mig regions. In winter, at 6 in the morn- 
ing, Fahrenheit’s therm. is generally at 58°; at 2 Pp... at 73°; and at 
10 r.™. at 68°, In summer, at the same hours, it is at 72°, 79°, and 
76°. -Though delightfully cool in the mornings and evenings, the 
heat of noon is very great, Rain is abundant during April, May, 
and June. In the neighbourhood of ©. are several pleasant villas 
‘and villages, surrounded by cultivated grounds, especially along 
the foot of the Silla. The climate of C. has been called a perpe- 
tual spring, “What indeed,” says Humboldt, * can we imagine 
more delightful, than a temp. which, during the day, keeps be- 
tween 16° and 28°8° of Reaumar; and at night between 12'8° and 
144°; and which is a favourable for the cultivation of the 
plantain, the orange-tree, the coffee-plart, the apricot, the apple, 
and corn? It is to be regretted, however, that this climate 
ds ly inconstant and variable, The inhabitants com- 
* of having several seasons in the course of the same day, and 
/rapid transitions from one season to another. These oscil- 
tations are common in the temperate clime of Europe; but, under 
‘Euaen torrid zone, Europeans learvnge’ 4 are 80 accustomed to the 
wetion eae a stimulus, suffer from a change 


Cotton, 
Quint. 


183 
129 
756 


Hides, 
No. 


24,342 
$1,291 
31,307 


Sugar. 
Quint, 


Indigo. 
Quint. 


865 
627 
469 
514 
509 


and known by the name of the wind of 
it blows from Catia to the W of Cape Blanco; and 
the inland The 


.—Ap) 
on the 4th of August, 1813, 
siasm; and in the early reverses 
ed severely. 


CARACAS, a group of three small mw 
islands, near the qvast of Venezuela, in Trigi 
and to the W of Cumana. 

CARACAS, or Caraquzes Bay, an it ation 
the coast of Ecuador, between Cape Passado on tl 
N, and Charapolo point on the §, intersected by th 
parallel of 0° 30’ S. Pee 

CARACATE, a town of Bolivia, in the 
and 55 m. SSE of La Paz. ; 

CARACENA, a town of Spain, in New C; 
the prov. and 24 m. W of Cuenca, and 14 m. 
Caracenilla.—Also a town of Old Castile, in th 
and 36 m. SW of Soria, on a river of the sam 
which takes its rise in the Sierra Pela, and 
course of 18 m., falls into the Duero.—. 
of Andalusia, in the prov. and 16 m, W 
and 6 m. WSW of San-Lucar-la-Mayor.. — _ 

Noein a town nat in Ne 
tile, in the prov. and 26 m. Cuenea, ne 
1. bank of the Huete. + fl 

CARACHE, a town of Venezuela, 20 m.. 
Truxillo, on a river of the same name, an affli 
the Motatan. 

CARACHE (Sterra pez), a ntai 
Spain, which runs along the SE district of 
of Albacete, extending from the Segura on. 
and terminates at St, Felipe in Valencia, 
unites with the Sierra de Bujarron, __ 

CARACHIS, an aboriginal tribe of New’ i 


who inhabit the district 
the Amazon, 


J 
CARACOL, Basanoao, or Oxrma, a 


Grenada, in the prov. of Gua: ,) a 
rise on the N side of Mount , runs 
and falls into Lake Samboramban, 25m N o 


quil, after a course of 90 m., the 
which is navigable. ‘ 
CARACOLES POINT, a pre 
Grenada, on the E side of the bay 
lat. 7° 45’. fie 
CARACOLLA, a town of B 


was 
of 





+ C iudad . 
porch ney ls tir 4 
cor be of 
acgommang cant. and 
of Lor is ¢, on the r. bank of the Ouste. 
MEL (Sarr), a commune of 
of Morbihan, cant. of Guéméné. 
A Sherr. a town of Turkey in Europe, 
ssaly, 17 m. SSE_of Larissa. 
AD. JAH, a town of Turkey in Europe, in 
. in the sanjak and 25 m. SE of Uskiep. 
d vi (OVA, a mountain of Turkey in Europe, 
‘the confines of the sanjaks of Ghiustendil and 
ic Senn rise to a river of the same name, 
ee Méglena, and thence 
ities with the Vistriza 10 m. WNW of 
i that river into Lake Jenidja. 
YU MOUNTAINS, a range in British 
’ , between the parallels of 2° and 8° N, and 
ted by the meridian of 58° W. They rise at 
100 fi, above the surrounding plain.—Schom- 
CAR A GA; n fortified town of the island of Min- 
bye ofa . of the same name, on a bay 
Goan, 400. m. E of Mindanao. The chief 
ric re the prov. issago. Pop. 19,183. 
tAGH, a parish in co. Kildare, OF m. NW of 
“Area 3,733 acres. Pop. 738. 
GLIO, a town of Pi mont, cap. of a man- 
in the prov. and 8 m. WNW of Coni, on 
of the Grana. Pop. 6,000. It contains 
| college, and has several silk spinning- 
nfactories. Fairs are held in this town 


>a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
on the 1. bank of the Ganges, 35 m. NW 
i, and 110 m. NNW of Murshedabad. 
HA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Santa- 
, which runs near Lages, and falls into the 
mt of the Parana. Grinding-stone 
is found in its vicinity. 
an aboriginal tribe of Brazilian Guayana, who 
wot Moura, on the r. bank of the Rio N oil 
beet SAS, a small town,of Brazil, in the 
ao, on the ]. bank of the Parnahiba, 


Ea “town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
istrict of Victoria. near the mouth 
the same name.. It is inhabited by 

Goitacazes tribe. 

a river of in Europe, in 

forms the outlet of Lake Jenidja, 

Poy hithe Vardar, 3 m. NW of the entrance 
of Salonica. 

sate ym in 


ihe ai town of 


and 69 m. SE 
Indje Cara-Su. 


covers a large area, though it consist 
hortses, 1,000 of which are occupied 

the rest by Armenians. The houses are 
almost all are built of clay, or of bricks dried 
sun, Some coarse woollen cloths are ananuf 
here, and others of wool and cotton mixed. - 
siderable quantity of wool is bro vee he m1 
bouring mountains, also goat sheep skins, wax, 


scammony, and a kind of lichen aol in the ieee. t 
in preparing morocco. A considerable trade H 


ried on with Smyrna, Cwsarea, and other towns of 
Asia Minor. This town is called Larenda in ‘the 
public acts of the Turks; but the ruins of — 
which exhibit many sculptures and in: 

to be seen at 4 or 5 m. distance.—Also a toweof 
Syria, in the pash. of Aleppo, on the W side of the 
lake of Antioch, 12 m. N of Antioch, and “18 a 
ESE of Alexandretta. 

CARAMANIA, or Karamanra, an éxtedibe 
pashalik of Asiatic Turkey; bounded on the W and 
N by Anadolia; on the NE hy Sivas; on the W: by 
Sivas and Marash ; on the S by Adana. It com- 
prises the sanjaks of Konieh, Beyshehr, Akshehr, 
Akserai, Kirshehr, Nikde, and Kaisariah.. Its pop. is 
roughly estimated at 1,000,000. The rivers are in 
general narrow, shallow, and unfit. for navigation ; 
bnt the country is intersected by numerous’ streanis, 
and enpintas ‘several Jakes which are «well-stored 
with fish. A large portion of the prov. is - 
ous, and covered by woods of oxks, and-some 
of pines rising 100 ft. in height. .The vine and fig 
here exhibit the most luxuriant vegetation; and the 
laurel, myrtle, and clematis, together with innuther- 
able odoriferous shrubs, flourish in profusion. ~ Co- 
pious harvests are reaped from a rich deep soil j/and 
during the peninsular war, contributed to ri 
wants of the British troops stationed ‘in the - 
terranean, a hig 
is extensively cultivate m 
of this, pash. known to Fi Frey 
Aphium or Carahissar, Caraman, and 
Throughout the provinee, the houses are 
of earth, or of bricks baked in the sun. — < 
these are miserable dwellings; but the climate 
genial that the Caramanians can pass t nova 
of the year under the shade of the trees. 


vere 


PAINE" OER GPE FIRS 


t 


The plant from which opinm is obtained _ 


lages of the Turcoman shepherds are may ee d 


neat huts covered with skins; others may bt 
elevated on posts 9 Br 10 ft. nhove. 
ground, and resembling birds’ nests more: 
tations of men. Some of the inhab 
lawless banditti; and pirates freq 
selves behind the ontories of th J 
whence they issue forth to commnbribele if 
at ddtenciledl wei eal ebrated 
extensive ruins, together with numero 
of antiquity, exist in C.—The 

it by is unk 





‘ by the Hindus, as destroying the effi of 
§ idee ton of piety. Hence its name Carma nasa, 


tries’ of pious deeds.’ 
- CARAMPUNDY, a small town of Hindostan, in 
NN Circars, 55 m. W by N of Guntur. 


CARAMUZIN; a mountain in British Guayana, 
-on the 1. bank of the Caphicouin, in N lat. 1° 23’, W 
long. 57°47’. It has an alt. of about 2,000 ft. above 
the river, or 2,850 above the sea.—Schomburgk. 

CARANDA, a small river of Brazil, in ‘es TOV. 
of Mato-Grosso, flowing into the Cuiaba on the 1. 


CARANDAGA, a small island in that part of the 
Eastern Indian ocean which is called the sea of 
Mindoro, in N lat. 10° 25’. 

CARANG-ASSOM, a town and district on the 
E coast of the island of Bali, in the straits of Lom- 
bok. It is the principal town of the island, and is 
situated in a populous and fertile territory, at the 
base of the peak of Bali. 

CARANGAS, a district of Bolivia, bounded on 
the N by the — of Pacages; E by Paria; Sb’ 
Lipes; and W by Arica. It is 36 leagues in lenath 
from N to S; and 30 wide. Its climate is cold, and 
it has only- 1,100 inhabitants. It contains several 
rich silver mines. 

CARANGOLA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, comarca of Campos, an affluent of 
the Muriaré. 

CARANJA, an island in the Indian ocean, near 
the Concan, 5 m. E of Bombay, in N lat. 86° 56’. 

CARANTEC, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of Finisttre, cant. of Taui¢é. Pop. 1,231. 

CARANTILLY, a commune of France, in the 
are. of Manche, cant. of Marigny, 8 m. SW of 

t-Lo. Pop. 1,442. 

CARAPACO, a town of Bolivia, in the prov. of 
Atacama, on the coast, 45 m. NNW of Atacama, 

CARAPAPURI, a river of Brazilian Guayana, 
speulasing with the Avagnari, and flowing into 


Penzon 
a river of Naples, which rises in 
- Monte Irpino in Principato Ultra, traverses the 
‘Tavoliere di Puglia, and flows into the Cervaro near 
its embouchure, after'a course of 60 m.—Also a small 


Parahiba, in the 
CARAU’BAL, a 
Maranhao, on the Itapicuru- 
CARAVACA, a town of Spi 
Murcia, on the borders of 
district, 40 m. WNW of on & 
same name, an affluent of the Segura. 
CARAVAES, a small island in 1 
up, in the Indian ocean, off the 
‘anay. wp igen 
CARAVAGGIO, a small town of Venetian 
bardy, between Brescia and Milan, 10 
Crema. Pop.5.090. It claims to be the 
of M. A. Amerighi, commonly called Il C 
CARAVAN,—from kar-revan, ‘travelling merch 
name given in the East to a company of ! ! 
who travel through the deserts in a body, in order to 
protection against the attacks of the Arabs and robbers | 
they are infested—A very extensive and lucrative ; 


from time immemorial been carried on between Central Afri 


and the maritime states of Marocco, Tunis, Algiers, Tripo! 
akabahs, or ace’ 

caravans, These caravans d 

camels, attended by Arabs 

merchants; and they general 

between the months of September 

march is extremely irregular, as they are 

their direct route to fall in with 

called oases. The caravans re 

seven days; and after being 

refreshing their camels, they 

kind, lying in or near the line of route. 

cross the desert,” says Mr, Jackson, “ 

fleets of merchant-veasels under convoy; 

the desert, being two or more Arabs 

through whose territory the caravan 

territory of Woled Abussebah, th 

Sebayhees, a people of that coun! 

fines of the territory of Woled 

and return, delivering them to 

Woled Deleim; these cond 

territory of the M 

buctu. Any assault made 


i Te, 
d of Naples, in Abruzzo Ultra, 15 m. E by S of | ment consists 


ve BUS, a village of *Brazil, in the prov. of | 


aneiro, comarca of the margin 
of a lake of the same name. 
_ CARAPINA, a village of Brazil, in the 
Santo, district of the city of Vi 
See Carrara. 
(Nuevo), a 


a: , 


Campos, on 


prov. of 


river of New Grenada, 
on the r. bank, in N lat. 


NW course of 120 m. 
. town of Bolivia, 32m. NW of Cocha- 





‘ bags of cotton, and couffs 
these objects now now confused and enve- 
‘shade, exhibited a genuine scene of the Arabian 


deserts of Central Africa are traversed by 6 different 
commercial communication, by means of caravans or 
consisting of from 1,800 to 2,000 camels; five 

8 to N, and one from Eto W. At the 

arrival and departure there are numerons lines commu- 
in the deserts or on the coast, which are 

or small caravans with camels, by mules, 

These 6 lines of communication are as 


8 to N. ¢¥rom Qorbi, on the 
Nile, to Siout in Upper via 
~ The caravans at this place 
but now only once in 15 months. 
to 1,100 camels, carrying brass, hides, 
; and of from 1,500 to 1,800 slaves. 

d Dar Saleh, to the number of 
between the lines of march 
: 2 rand those which traverse 
e caravans consist of about 1,000 camels, which carry 
b and provisions for the 2,000 or 
ved by them to the merchants of Aoudgellah, 
gypt. These caravans, in their new direction, 
to wells, wt ses ———, 
. posterior to the European 
tion of the slave trade on the coast of Guinea. About 50 

are ocenpied in reaching Aondgellah. 
Th eee neces oenearhie cn the bo gene at see 
- There are annually. y proceed directly N, ar- 
‘Morzuk via Bilmah and the oasis of the Tibbus, Here 
into er caravans or gazzics, Those in- 
NW proceed by the mountains of the Ghyfiats to 
island of Gerba and Tripoli. 
routes to Tripoli Bo Sognf. The cara- 


to | Algiers, of 
from Cape Sigli, and 30 m. from Point 
| CARBONAT 


ARAVA’NSERA’, or CAravansena’t, the man 
East to large inns or for ac 
The caravanseras have: 


gin, 

a distance from large towns, to 
conmolaion travers an caren; wae Ue 
were generally built in towns, were used 
not ca its a lodging-bouse, but as a magazine 
The word caravansera, however, is 
Asia for all these kinds of buil 


khan is more particularly used 
nor provisions, aré attached to these + ’ 
must either carry along with him every thing that he 
pee them after his arrival. e 

hans, are generally huge ar bi 
stories high above the ground 4 
form a spacious court or hall in the 
ters of convents. 
the chambers for travellers are in the up} 
of water, in which the camels and other 
their thirst, is placed in the middle of the 
to build a caravansera has always been considered 
a mark of distinction, At one time, however, this pri 
bestowed only upon the mothers and sisters of the 
upon the viziers and bashaws who had gained three 
over the Christians. For an account of several of the caravan- 
seras in Persia, see Morier’s Journey through Persia, Armenia, 
and Asia Minor, and Jackson's Account of Maroceo, 


CARAVANSERAI, a village of Greece, on the 
coast of the gulf of Arta, N of Lake Ambracia. 

CARAVELLA (Pornt), a cape on the NE coast 
of Martinico, in N lat. 14° 48’ 28”, W long. 60° 
56’ 12”, 

CARAVELLAS, a district and seaport of Brazil, 
in the prov. of Bahia, near the N side of a bay of the 
same name, about 5 m. from the coast, and 10 m. | 
of the Peruhipe, in S lat. 17° 42’. Mandioe is langel; 
cultivated in the district, which has a pop. of about 
5,000.—The C. river, which falls into the bay, com- 
municates with the Peruhipe, affording a 
from Vicoza. It is 2m. broad at its mouth, but its 
bar cannot be passed by vessels drawing above 12 ft. 

CARAVINO, a town of Sardinia, in Piedmont, 9 
m. SE of Ivrea, Pop. 1,500. # 

CARAWANG (Care), a promontory on the N 
coast of the island of Java, in E long. 107° 15’. : 

CARBAJALES, or Carvasavzs, a small town of 
Spain, in Leon, in the proy. and 12'm. NW of Za- 


mora. . 
{Spain in. Old Castles in the prov, of Valladolid” 
oO! in, astile, in the prov. o ‘ 
84 “i WNW of Benaventa. Pop. 2,000. oF 
CARBAJOSA, a town of Spain, in Leon, near the’ 
Yr pete the O'S, —_ w hs ger Es ti 
ALLO (San Juan px), a village of Spain, 
5 = be he prov. and 10 nh ~ oa 
op. . Itis o t antiqui ‘is 
for ta mineral a gi: #13 Gia 
CARBET (Lx), a town of the island of Martinico, ” 
situated on the coast, with a good port. = 
CARBINI, a town of Corsica, 25 m. SH of 4 3 
cio. Pop. 1,600. pics dorlet ng na 
CARBON (Carr), a on the 
at the entrance of the , 


rt. 


a 


See dpe pr 
»bardy, in the 


IN. 
2m. SSE 1 
y of 





of ys tea ose 


oy Seta yer 
yy 
7% 10’ 40”. 

INNE, a canton and com. ss wane in 
the dep. of Haute-Garonne, arrond. of Muret. The 
cant. comprises 10 com. The com. is on the r. bank 
of the Garonne, 12 m. SW of Muret. Pop. 1,981. 

CARBROOKE, a parish in Norfolk, 2 m. NW of 
Walton. ve ad acres. Pop. 796. 

a chapelry in the p. of Edwinstow, 
in Nottinghamshire, 4 m. SSE of Worksop. Pop. 
1 

CARCAGENTE, a town of Spain, in Valencia, 
near the r. bank of the Zucar, 19 m. N of San Fe- 
lipe, It carries on a trade in silk, oranges, and other 
fruits. Pop. 8,300. 

‘CARCAGUY, a commune and village of France, 
in the al of Calvados, cant. of Tilly-sur-Seulles. 


Po; 
BARGAINERES, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of - im cant. of Querigut, 30 m. SE of Foix. 


ARGANS, a commune and village of France, in 
the dep. of Gironde, cant. of St. Laurent-de-Madoc, 
near a lagune of the same name, which runs parallel 
to the coast, and communicates with the estuary of 
the e. Pop. 1,005. 

ARA, a town of Piedmont, on the Bormida, 
12m, E of Ceva. 

CARCARANAL, or TERCERO, a river of Buenos 
Ayres, which rises in the mountains to the W of 
Cordova, and flows E to the Parana, It might be 
rendered navigable at a moderate nse. 

CARC , a river of Texas, flowing into the 
ee Mexico 27 m. E by N of the mouth of the 

Close to the coast it forms a lake, which at 
high water is connected with the sea. 

CARCASS ISLAND, one of the W Falkland group. 
ih has a high double peak i in its centre, and rabbits 

ant upon it. 

“CARCASSONNE, an ancient city of France, the 
cap. of the dep. of Aude, in N lat. 43° 12’ 55”, El long. 
} 2°20’ 46”, 495 m. by road S of Paris, 30 m. W of 

Narbonne, on the river Aude, at an alt. of 485 ft. 
_ above sea-level. The river divides it into an upper 
_ anda lowertown. The former, or ‘city’ as it is call- 

ed, is er. bank of the river, and has a prevailing 
about it. The lower and newer town 


ooneles a lower site on the aproate bank of the 


and is neatly built. Aebridge of 10 arches 
ease pce mapa me 
2 ae ae ep penminateg oem 
to gardens and boulevards; but the dou 
old town still surround it. The cathedral of 
Saint-Nazaire, a curious edifice of the 11th cen 
ie middle of the old town, The tower 
of Saint-Vincent, in the new town, is said 
meridian of Paris. The hotel de 


from Romans, and 
cat it bythe Bolacons te TA. ! 
Pee ep pm mreyeeene 


cavel IL, ceded his in 
tus.—The a7 pa Gametn 


corps | 
Fabre dE, ree 
natives of 


The arrond. of C. has amarea of 19 


Pop. in 1836, 94,329; 
= cantons: viz., 


in 1 95,680. 


Lagrasse, Mas - Cabardes, ee 


Peyriac-Minervois, 


of C. comprises 8 com. Pop. in 1881, 


CARCASTILBO, a town of Spain, in'N 


m. S of Sanguesa, on 
CARCAVELLOS, 


the 1, bank of the Ai 
a village of Portugal, 


agen, 


madura, 12 m. W of Lisbon, near the coast 


850. It is celebrated 


for its wine. 


CARCEN, a commune of France, in the ¢ 
— cant. of Tartas. Pop. 484. on 
ARCES, a commune of France, in the 
van cant. of Cotignac, 7 m. NE of Brel 


2,217, 


CARCHUNA, or Sacratir ie: a 


of Spain, on the coast of 


w Cae. 2° 27’ 15”. 


COLSTON, a parish in Nottingham 
m. S of Southwell. Area 1,200 precy 


CARCORA, a vil 
of Sidra, in N lat. 31° 
CARDAILLAC, 


in the dep. of Lot, cant. of La-~Cay 
NNW of Pop. 1,300. 


CARDANGAN, a 


in co. 


joining the town of Tipperary. Area 


Pop. 4,395. 


'ARDEN, a township in, the p. of! sia 
Cheshire, 44 m. NNW ; j 


CARD: 


m. E of Matanzas. Pop. 

low harbour. General a 
caneering expedition against n 
New Orleans to the coast of ¥1 on 
May 1850, landed at this point of 0 
and compelled the garrison to urrende 


checked in his advance upon 


SCAMDESTON, «pan a 


escape to New O : 





“Sihipertend and brought coast- 
a ym weit Tyavil and bain aed the 
3 § the 

AI ‘bictreca che extensive iron works 
and the English market. The num- 
e renee that entered the port coastwise 
Deasevrane tons, and that cleared out- 
he number of steam- 
d and cleared was 827 = 35,766 tons. 
or of vessels that entered from the colonies 
m ports in 1848 was 313 = 40,458; that 
outwards, 964 = 146,483; in 1852, "there 
a outwards 8,958 = 819,334 tons. The Taff, 
falls into the sea at C., is a chief outlet for the 
~ r of Glamorganshire ; the produce of 
‘mines had hitherto found its way to market 
h the Glamorganshire canal; but its sea-lock, 
d about 40 years ago, had long been found 
‘to the Giles for | inc! accommoda- 

‘tion, 830, an act for constructing the Bute ship- 

s obtained. A straight open channel NN 

d SSW, about # m. in length, leads from C. roads to 
are are 45 ft. wide, with a depth of 17 ft. 
and 82 ft. at spring tide. On passing 
iese. tage ty enter a capacivus basin, calcu- 
to accommodate vessels of great burden, and 
ond the lock, is the inner basin. It 
ts an area of nearly 20 acres of water, capable 
lating from 300 to 400 ships of all classes. 
ed phe on each on en ri than 
w with ample 5 ‘or warehouses, 
¢ of the wharfs at the cater basin. To keep 
» channel free of deposit, a feeder from the river 
a reservoir 15 acres in extent adjoin- 
the which can deliver water at the rate of 
hour. Even this provision has been 
Poo} na for the increasing trade of the port, 
East Dock has been for some time in course of 
a for the extension of the accommodation 
it class of ocean steamers. Another source 
y to ©. is the Taff Vale railway, completed 
Hl at a cost of about £1,000,000. It connects the 
by a direct line with Merthyr Tydvil; by the 
re (which it leases in perpetuity) with 
Seber of branches, with the Llan- 
the Rhondda valleys. The limits 


: The impor ons ey tor bck Cardigan, 


yor of C are from the river Rumney to Nash | tle, 


e South Wales railway passes through 
in run ras api and Bristol 
which was rapidly going to de- 

ly restored by the late Mar- 

fon resale Sec of its original gran- 
: is the cap. of the county, and joins with 
mt ta 1698 im returning one mem- 
In 1832 the parl. constituency 
‘boroughs was 687; in 
+n 1862, 4,122. ‘The in- 
, the mar- 


feat gum £1,141. "The county- 
n stands from other 


and 231 m. by road 

1801, 1,911; in 1831, 

parl. 8,876, 

rish of St. anys 3 with which the. 

co-extensive. The parl. boundary Pe ys 

lets of Bridge-end and. Abbey in the pa 

Dogntel, Pembroke. The new municipal b 

includes Bridge-end, but does not extend over 

parish. . occupies a steep hill on te N "side ae 

the Teifi; and consists of two principal 

taining some handsome houses, The ws oa is 

by a bridge of 7 arches leading-to Milford... 

search has a fine tower risin, Hy the west ¢ 

and is upon the whole a stately as well as venerab 

edifice. C. in conjunction with Aberystwith, Adpar, 

and Lampeter, returns one member to 

The parliamentary constituency of C. and its.con- 

tributory boroughs, according to the register of 1 

was 920; in 1847, 754. The coasting-trade of 

considerable, employing upwards of 10,000 tons, ‘of 

shipping and 1,000 seamen. The limits of the port 

extend from 4 or 5 m. beyond Fishguard, on the 

coast of Pembroke, to a point on the coast NE of 

Aberaeron, and 24 m. from the mouth of the Teifi. 

With respect to C. itself, the bar is a very great im- 

—— to the navigation, and the entrance to the 

iarbour is extremely dangerous in winter, Vessels 

of 300 or 400 tons can come up to the town in 

spring-tides; but the general trade is confined to 

vessels of from 15 to 100 tons burthen About 800 

vessels are registered as belonging to C, The im- , 

pores are coal and culm; the latter from South 
ales, the former principally from Liverpool, some- 

times from South Wales or Staffordshire, and still 

more rarely from Gloucestershire; limestone from 

Pembrokeshire; and Memel and American timber. 

The exports are corn, chiefly oats, to Bristol and 

Liverpool, butter, and slates; which last may in fact 

be considered the staple article of the place. The 

land in the neighbourhood of this town is, in great 

measure, held in small lots, of the value of from £10 

to £30 per annum, at from £1 10s. to £3 per acre. 

Further off, it is let in portions of from 40 to 130 

acres, and at about 15s. an acre on the a 

The tenures are generally from year to yest, ee 

are, however, a few mal, freeholders.—Of the cas- 

famons in Welsh history, there remain only two 

round towers connected by a curtain-wall venerably 

mantled with ivy.—C. gives the title of Earl to the 

noble family of Bradenel.—The C. poor-law nnion 

comprehends 26 parishes, with a pop. returned,» in 

1831, at 18,990; in 1851, at 20,186. a 

in 1836, £5,184; in 1846, "£6,428, 

wer soda ty he rene 
al 

Merioneth on the N; by Radnor and Brecon seror 

E; by Carmarthen on e §; and onthe W } 

Irish sea. Its length of const is 42m. It) ee: 


45 m. in length, and 85 m. in breadth; and contains | | 


an area of 675 8q- m., or 432,000 acres. Tt: 
into 5 hundreds, and 64 





| 
j 
| 
| 
4 


expended in brin, 
, is well known to 
‘ and lead mines of Cwmsymlog; yet this, 
‘and many others in this county that have been suc- 
cessively opened, are now totally abandoned. Slates 
y quarried. There are no manufactures 
ofimportance. Gloves and coarse flannels are made, 
“but to a small extent. The principal exports are 
butter, slates, and oats.— Besides Cardigan the 
‘county-town, this co. has the market-towns of Lam- 
q Aberystwith, Tregarron, and part of Newcas- 
and returns one member to parliament. 
' r of electors registered in 1837 was 
1,829; in 1842-8, 2,376. Pop. in 1801, 42,956; in 
“1831, 64,700; in 1841, 68,766. The following table 
‘exhibits the pop. of the 5 hundreds of this co. in 
1831 and 1851: a 


Glenewr-glyn, _ 
8.712 

15,281 

6,898 

12,493 

3,041 

5,281 


ue 70,796 
The of the poor-rate assessment in this co. 
‘in the middle of last century was £303; in 1783, it 
owas £2,435; in 1818, £18,154; in 1824, £17,234; in 
1837, £20,681; in 1846, £20,293. The number of 
‘daily schools in this co. in 1835 was 92, attended by 
4,082 children; of Sunday schools, 175, attended by 
18,649 children. The annual value of real property 
in ~ co. in the year ending 5th April 1848 was 
£205,327. : 

- CARDIGOS, a town of Portugal, in the prov. of 
Estremadura, 25 m. ENE of Thomar and 45 m. E 
vof Leiria. 

» CARDIKE, or Karpiee, a town of Turkey in 
: in the prov. of Albania, in the and 25 
om, SE of J. near the r. bank of the Aspro- 


CARDINALE, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Scanner district and 25 m. SSW of Catan- 
+ , cant. an 

bank of the 

some 


i the New river to 
ve been acquired in 


1831. 


5 m. SSE of Chiarayalle, on the r. 
bank na same 2,680. It possesses 


» GARDINGTON, « parish of 


Bedfordshire, 2 m. 
on the Ouse. aren 170 acres. 


‘of Willington, 
Pop. in 1851, inclusive of the cha 


Pop. 200,. To the. N and 


same name ing the islan¢ 

from Phaidi-Pholo and Ho ; 

of islets. : fa 

’ CARDON, an islet in the gulf of 

canic origin. bree 
CARDONA, a town of in 

prov. and 45 m. NW of oF 

the Cardoner —which is 

bridge—and near the ue! 

at an alt. of 1,394 ft. above 

It is surrounded by walls, and d 

castle; a contains ~_ parish 

vent, an hospial, an te) ins-house 

some manufactories of sill, cloth = 

len fabrics, linen, and hardware.—In. th 

is a remarkable mountain of mi ¢ 

mines are situated abont 5 =. 9 Ore ° town, | 

and resemble a huge stone quarry, 12 m. in cireumf, — 

The Cardonero, here not more than 20 ft. wide, ows — 

through the midst of the mine on a bed of 

for many miles of its course, after ing from 

mine, deposits salt upon its banks. Abou! 

are employed in the mine. The salt 

from Barcelona and T; to then 

of Europe, and to England. The ro 

is only a narrow footway across the 

laden mules require 6 days to make 

though only 20 leagues. The mines ar 

any of the Crown, but belong to ti 
edina Celi, who pays a heavy tax foi 

of them into the royal treasury. wa 

however, belongs to the Crown, and ¢] ; 

other unwrought beds of salt which ar 

Every house in C. receives annually rroba.or 

of salt gratis from the mine. The salt, wh 

ferent colours, and of great hardness and tr 

is wrought like into a ‘yo 

articles which do not liquefy in the dry a 

The extraction of the salt is. 

by horizontal cnts in the form 
CARDONERO, a riv 

which takes its yse in a 

the prov. of Lerida, 11 m. 

dona, where it receives the 

total course to the SSE of 


<- 


on 





, runs and 

C after a course of about 83 m. 
‘a town of Piedmont, in the prov. and 

V of Iyrea, on the 1. bank of the Doire 


} ), or Porr Castries, a bay 

Ww d of St. Lucia, on the W coast, 

‘Nilat. 13° 56’°—Carenage is a general name 
ir ag Antilles peer age isa 

\.REN a town of Spain, in nm, in the 

irre ‘on the r. bank of the Mesa, 9 m. 

) atid BAY, an indentation of the N coast 

of in the prov. of Caraccas, to the S of 

lape Codera. It affords good cateening accommo- 
jon~ ence its name. 

KRENNAC, a commune and town of France, 
dep. of Lot, cant. of Vayrac, on the r. bank 
Dordogne, 21 m. NE of Gourdon. Pop. 
Freestone is wrought in the environs. 

INTAN, a canton, communc, and town of 
e¢, in the dep. of.La Manche, arrond. of Saint- 

—The cant. comprises 15 com., and in 1831 con- 
12,244 idhablsanta:—The town is situated in 

’ locality, about 8 m. from the mouth of the 

inte, and 18m. NNW of Saint-Lo. Pop. in 1841, 

20. It is defended by fortifications and a strong 
astie, and has‘a small port. It contains manufac- 
of lace and calico, and possesses a considerable 
horses, grain, hemp, lint, cider, but- 

wax, and honey. 
IR, a ‘canton, commune, and town of 
in the dep. of Morbihan, arrond. of Vannes. 

y comprises 7 com., and in 1831 contained 

130 inhabitants—The town is 34 m, ENE of 

au im 1841, 5,277. Cider and butter 
} articles of commerce. 
ESANA, a town of Piedmont, in the prov. 

SSE of Vercelli, near the r. bank of the 


VY, a parish of Pembrokeshire, 4 m. ENE 

Pembrok Fam hom 1851, 991. 
CARFAN > PRISK, a township of Cardi- 
ire, in the p. of Lian-ddewibrefi. Pop. in 


. ‘@ parish in co. Galway, 3 m. SW of 
8,609 acres. Pop. 1,042. 

IGHE, a village of the island of Sardinia, 

rict and 6 m. SE of Sassari. It contains 


a 
A 


H ‘or CARGESE, a commune of the 

C alread ghd 

W of Ajaccio, on the ) e. Pop. 697, 
ng of the descendants of the Comene who 

in Genoa in 1675, and were i 
year. This com. is the best culti- 


d | Isla. Pop in 1801, 


CARHAIX, a canton, 
France, in the dep. of : 
lin.—The cant. comprises 9 com., and in ; 
tained 14,721 inhabitants.—The town is on 
a lofty hill, near the 1. bank of the Hieres,27m.E 
of Chateaulin, and 34 m. NE of Quimper. -in 
1841, 2,021. It contains a handsome 
and a fine promenade, named the C ; 

and ma- 
consists 


and possesses several tanneries, paper 

nufactories of common hats. Its commerce 

chiefly in drapery and articles of silk manufacture. 
Fairs are held thrice a-year.—In the environs is the 
lead-mine of Poullaouen, one of the richest in 
France; and a subterranean structure supposed to 
have been an aqueduet of the Gauls, and to whom 
also the origin of the town is generally to be attri- 
buted. La Tour d’Auvergne, whose native place C. 
was, eg it to have been the cap. of the Osismii, 
and the Vorganium or Vorgium of Strabo, Ptolemy, 
Pomponius Mela, &c., and that it is the locality in 
which the Bas-Breton is spoken in the greatest purity. 
The name Carhaix, Keraés, or Kerahes, is by some 
thought to be derived from Kent-Ahes—locally sig- 
nifying ‘road of Ahes’—two fine roads having been 
formed by a princess of that name. C. has been the 
scene of several sanguinary battles. 

CARHAM, a parish of Northumberland, on the 
Tweed, 3 m.S of Coldstream. Area 10,382 acres. 
Pop. in 1851, 1,362. 

ARHAMPTON, a parish of Somerset, 14 m. 
SE of Dunster. Area 5,724 acres. Pop. 672. 

CARHUAMAYO, a town of Peru, in the prov. of 
Junin, 16 m. S of Pasco, on the E side of Chin- 
chaycocha, at an alt. of 13,087 ft. above sea-level. 

ARI, a town of Venezuela, in the prov. and 120 
m. SSE of Barcelona, on a river of the same name, 
which runs §, and unites with the Orinoco, 10 m. 
NW of Angostura. "ie 

Cc a town of Portugal, in the prov. of © 
Beira, 22 m. SSW of Guarda. 

CARIACICA, or Carrsacica, a parish and small 
port of Brazil, in the | pri of Espiritu- on 
the N side of the bay of that name, 2} m. 1 of 
Victoria, and 10 m. ENE of Vianna. “ 

CARIACO, a town and port of Venezuela, in the 
prov. and 40 m. E of Cumana, on a river and at-its 
pane with the large gulf of the same name. 

‘op. 7,000. It possesses an active commerce, The 
locality, although insalubrious, is fertile, 
cotton, cacao, and sugar.—The the centre : 
which lies in N lat. 10° 30’, and W long. 64° 5’, 2 “4 
m. in length, and frorf 5 to 8 m.in breadth. It is © 
enclosed on all sides except the SW by aia eesd Lie 
tains, and is consequently well-watered, and h 
anchorage in every part, with clean shores, exce it 
the vicinity of Cumana. It is supposed to have a 
subterranean communication with the volcano of 
Cumucuta. The town of Cumana stands at the S 
side of its entrance. The river ©. descends 





which 
-W long.,-and 11° and 19° N lat. The principal 
oare St. 's, Guadaloupe, Antigua, Mont- 


she in the Leeward islands; Domi- 
nica, ico, St. Lucien, and St. Vincent's, in the 
a islands; and Grenada, Tobago, and Bar- 


“ Guana SEA, that part of the Atlantic ocean, which has 
pire the islands of Jamaica, St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and 
Virgin islands; on the E the Caribbean is ;.on the 8 Co- 
bia; and on the W Guatimala. It is navigated by trading- 
‘vessels from all the ports of Europe, and is remarkable on account of 
peveral The first of these is the effect of a gentle mo- 
»tion impressed on the ocean by the equatorial currents from E to W, 
, towards the American continent, through the openings in the chain 
“of the Lesser Antilles. This uniform movement is not accompa- 
‘nied with much danger to navigation. The ocean in these lati- 
» tudes is mh mri adem ago eg oie gay theme ne 
ete bare given it the name of ‘the Ladies’ sea.’ It must not, 
v abo. lanagacd. that the current is less powerful because 
“the waters are not agitated; for the course of vessels is sensibl; 
accelerated by es current between the Canaries and Sor 
America; and a direct passage from Carthagena to Cumana, and 
from Trinidad to Cayenne, is rendered impracticable by it.—The 
bret stillness of this sea is also oceasionally disturbed by vio- 
hurricanes and tempestuous gusts, which rush through the 
narrow a in the chain of the Antilles, But in fine wea- 
ther, its waters are so transparent, that the mariner can discern 
“fish and coral at 60 fath. below the surface; the ships seem to 
float in the air; and the spectator is often seized with vertigo, 
a he beholds through the crystalline fiuid submarine groves 
pats: shells glittering among tafts of fuci and sea-weed. 
Salome: © For the following useful account of 
packet system pursued on this sea, and along 
cases we are indebted to the columns of that able 
the Daily News. a West India packet service is the 
eran to carry out the — poeanatios ‘07s system on a 
scale on the high seas, was intended to give the in- 
fea an seperti and bound the Ca- 
id interchange of communication 
em Se 


receive return correspondence 

|, according to their locality, at 

from a few days’ to 8 months. Eleven vessels 

in ata tagging 3 this correspondence, and which are 
p< S 9ak 6 2 on bote, pemmactinn. 

from each other, performing during the 


The steamers that per- 
y run over, are numbered 


their whole ingenuity was exerted to i 
— The villages in which they resided 


ion pmentyptneir cabins being 

in the ground, drawn to spain a 

the Teves, of bed ren ulm tree, arto and 3 ctur 
a degree of ingenuity scarcely to ashen 

people so little removed from a state of nature as:to reject al 

as superfiuous, A substantial sort of c 

by Columbus in all the islands which he visited, peg 

possessed the art of staining it with various colon 

©. delighted chiefly in red. Their religion 

most all savage trib in the belief of a 

future state of rewards and punishments, 

superstructure of fable reared upon 

truth. They believed in the tudenenen af emomd 

and offered to them, by the hands. of their 

and worship. They had also many superstitious and 

customs, They are identical in outward appearance 

African Negro. The last preg reg retin 

dies were Bt. Yiosentiny ae 

Ruatan on the noua of Central Ame 

spread over the coast of the mainland near 


CARIBOU, an island of Lower 
Lawrence, in W long. 67°.—Also an. 
Canada, in Lake Superior, 23 m. 8 of 
Michipicoten, in N lat. 47° 23’, W eng 
is a low woody isle, 1} m. in diam. 

CAR RICHANO, a town of Venezuela; in 
of Guayana, on the r. bank of the 
m. NE of the confluence of the Mita. 

CARICHAPO, an affluent of the 
nezuela, in the prov. of Guayana, 40 m. D 
junction of that river with the Onpuah @ os 

CARIEY, a tribe of ines in 
~ a the i Par a 
an ° 


6 We 


CARIFE, a Pill of Naples, in he 
pato Ultra, district and 11 m, : aes 
ie It cone ed 

ospital, a school, an ste 
the site of the ancient Callife. 
ae ora 

nee, in the dep. 

The cant. comprises 25 com., 
10,529 inhabitants,—The town is’ 
dan, on the r. bank of 





‘ 1 lofty and gene- 
ed peak, “Tt is to a great extent cov- 
and is inhabited. —The C. 
mnsive channel stretching between the SW 
neo and the island of Billiton. 
BATAY, a town of Paraguay, on an afflu- 
i, 150 m. NE of Asuncion. 

ARIM small river of British Guayana, which 
‘Unites with the Cayuni, 40 m. W of the junction of 
‘river with the Essequibo. 

‘CARIMON ISLANDS, two islands in the strait 
tes, “in N lat. 1° 5’, E long. 108° 25’. The 

er is 14 m. in length and from 8 to 6 m. in 
eadth, and, with the on of a ridge of moun- 
| on its N border, is low anti swam The 
aller is rocky, with a hard clayey soil. Both are 
" i and are still uninhabited. On 
of larger is a harbour, which is 

visited by vessels from the adjacent 


[MON JAVA, a group of isleis in the Asia- 
lago, in the Java sea, in S lat. 5° 55’, E 

ong: 110° 80’. “The principal, of the same name, 
about 18 m. in circumference, and lofty in the 
, “It abounds with wood, and affords excellent 


Beda its coast is an establishment belonging to 
a village of Austria, in the prov. of Dal- 


eS of Zara, on the Adriatic. Oysters are 
hed in the locality. 

of Spain, in Aragon, in the 

‘SSW of Zaragoza and 15 m. NE of 

op. 2.648. It contains a parish church, 

‘an hospital, and an alms-house. The 


a convent, 
environs are celebrated for their wines. 


INHENDA, or Carunnenna, a town of 
fi'the prov. of nga bed the comarca and on 
bank of the Rio-de-Sao-Francisco, near the 
on of the river of the same name, and about 
4 Pop. 2,000.—The river C. 
oyas, to the N of the Serra da 

'W, separating the provinces of Mi- 
ja; and after a total course of 
Franciseo. Its banks are 

id abound with deer. They are inhabited 


a town ‘aly of a circondario 
ba . of a circon E 
i Te WNW or Palen on a small 
same name, and near its entrance into a 


ic castle. ‘The environs afford large 
manna. On the NW are the ruins of 


NIS, a town of Brasil, in the prov. of Para, 
ank of the Xingu, near ths bauiiotends oP 


eeria.':g 
i, ew 


4, 


ei - 
, 

great Noric chain of the Alps, which runs 
Gross Glockner on the NW extremity of the 
—forming <7 common to Salzburg, Tyrol, : 
C.,—eastward to the Gross Predl, a distance of 180 — 
m., whence the Stubalpen or Little Alps run NE ~ 
towards Bruck. Along this N frontier, the highest” 
summits form the watershed betwixt the basins of ~ 
the Salzo and the Mur on the N, and that of the’ 
Drave on the 8. From the Gross Predl, the’ EB 
boundary of C. runs SSE along the Hoch alp, the’ 
Kor alp, and the Schwanberg alp, till it strikes the 
Drave at the point of its emergence from C. into ~ 
Styria; from which point it rans SW along the Husva ~ 
mountains to the Rinka in the ee whence ~ 
the 8S frontier line rans along the wate ed betwixt , 
the Drave and the Save to the Kopiberg; thence” 
SSW to the Luschariberg; and thence along © 
a high mountain-range separating the basin of the ” 
Geil on the N from that of the Tagliamento on the’ — 
S. The W frontier is also mountainons, hat he 
sents two passes through which the Drave the 
Geil find an entrance into C. from \—The > 
principal river of C. is the Drave, which, entering it _ 
at a point 12m. SE of Lienz, flows in a very irre- 
gular course from W to E of about 140 m. through- 
out the entire length of the duchy, emerging from it 
into Styria at a point 12m. NE of Windisch : 
On the N or 1. bank, the Drave receives, as it ad- 
vances from W to E, the Moll, the Liser, the Glan, _ 
and the Lavant; the Lape course of these tiv re 
is from N to 8. On the S or r. bank, the only con-" 
siderable stream which the Drave receives 

Geil, which has an E course.—The prin 

are the Weissensee, the Millstadtsee, the ach 

see, and the Klagenfurtersee.—The roads w 
pervade the duchy are those which, branching off 
from the Laibach road, a little to the N'W of Krain- 
burg, proceed, the one up the valley of the Save,” 
thence across the N frontier to the valley of the — 
Geil, thence to Villach, and thence W up t! aS 
of the Drave into Tyrol: and the other N by. 7 
markel to Klagenfurt, and thence the 

the Glan, and the Oleza, to Juden 

Another a road 

E along the valle th . 


from Villach to where it bifures 
Mal into th 
: 


red 
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ding 

of horned cattle in 1834 was 110,346; 
88,852; that of sheep, 227,671. zs 

“bees is much followed in this coun 

th vorms is but lately introduced. The fo- 
_ resi ree chamois, bears, and other game.— 
My wealth of C. lies in its metallic mines, to 
' which we may add its beautiful white marble and 
its pre stones. The mining districts are chiefly 
sman0g the northern Alps; the southern mountain- 
connected with the Carnic and Julian Alps, 
are mostly of calcareous formation, and compara- 
tively poor in minerals. Silver impr ated with 
lead is found in many of the mines, and exists in a 
state of purity at Mieslding and Steinfeld. A pro- 
ductive mine of quicksilver was som oe pears ago dis- 
coyered near Cappel, the yearly produce of which 
was calculated at 1,500 or 2,000 cwt, At Fragrant 
i me Kerschdorf, there are copper-mines on a small 
Py oe oa iron is found in a number of places. But the 
| most. celebrated of the C. mines are those of lead, 
j partially that of Bleiberg, near Villach, the metal 
rnished by which is the purest in Enrope, and is 
well-known among the d the name of the 
yellow lead of Villach. The mg mines of Bleiberg 
yield onan average 16,000 tons of lead annually. 
©. also produces various. kinds of calamine and bis- 
muth;, and near Huttenberg antimony is found in 
with.iron. The largest zinc and cala- 
' .mine. works are situated on the Raibl in Upper C. 

ense beds of coal are known to exist in 

The. cipal manufactures of C. are those which 
ty lation to the productions of the mineral king- 
{ ee as the well-known steel called brescia, 
+3 fire-arms, white-lead, and sugar-of-lead. 


iderable quantity of leather is prepared from 

icularly from those of the chamois; 

n and wodlien fabrics are manufactured. 

branch of commerce consists in the ex- | 

of horned cattle to Venice and other Italian 
yo CARNIOLA. 

Pop. amounted in 1812 to 282,454. The cen- 


Ci 


year returned 500 as nobles, 5,000 as 
1,500 as aanehapicn, and ach 76,500 under the 
an mtry. Pegs the pop. 

hed at 287,342; in 1837, at 301,383. 
j in a more immediate connection 


1 
in January 1850, C. hae its own 
which is to meet at 

tion is subordinate to 


The revenue of this Tm 


£260,000 sterling, 
in iat amounted to ; 
near ¢ oie 
The duchy forms part of the anc 
The Carinthians embraced Christianity al 
cent., and came under the dominion of 
Austria on the death of the reigning oak 
Tt was in former ages customary for a 
imperial family to come in person to J : 
of the duchy at the beginning of his re rn i and. 
plain is still shown—near a f Marie: 
—where. the coronene, som pr gh 1908 
whole of the circle of Mach mae 
and incorporated by Bonaparte with oni 
provinces; but, im 1814, it das restored to 
CARIOCA, a name given to 
de-Janeiro, Gicived fee on endoaboome 
CARIPE, a village of Ven 
Cumana, in N lat. 10° 11’ 14”, E 
8° 3° 45”, in a little valley formed 
river in its descent from the ech a Pu 
and Guacharo, at an alt. of 2,636 above. 
The y. consists of some 20 straw huts i if 
Chaymas Indians, a church, and a ruined 
The. valley produces chamomile, athe ver Crissy. 
coffee, and excellent vegetables. The 3 
in two head-streams, one of which rises in. pec ye 
of Guacharo, at an elevation of 4,771 ft.. . 
level, and flows through a defile from. 
NE, to the Rio San Juan, which falls. into the 
rome. ae cavern is ric apgilacgoue eye c 
imestone, alternating wii 
Jura or Alpine 5 ti It consists of 
tinct branches, of which the principal 
netrated to a distance of 2,676 ft, 
an enormous number of a species of 
bird called rr from the Inc 
pare a kind of oil which they use to , 
food. Humboldt has given a full aece 
cavern; and an interesting account of ot 
translated gr the Corea de l 
in the Penn 
CARISB 60 a parish in a 
co. Hee snsigy 3 ies eye 
Medina river. 
and Barcombe. Area vie sean 
te in 1851, 6,712 —IThe, castle 
summit of an artificial mount betwe 





Kanrvesy, 
-~ CARLENTINL, a town of Sicily, in the Val di 
t 20 m. NW of Syracuse. Pop. 2,502. It was 
¢ — earthquake in 1693. 
Yd , a commune of France, in the 
p. of Oise, cant. of Ribecourt. Pop. 1,719. 
ET, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 15 
SSW of Valencia, in a fertile plain, on the Re- 
-quena river. Pop. 3,822. 
Z CARLETON, a township in the p. of Drigg, in 
DD een Pop. 148.—Also a township in the p. 
_of St. Cuthbert, in Cumberland. Pop. 188.—Also a 
nf in one ., in ager ae “~—" 
a in marshall p., in Durham, 4 m. 
fetta ca-Tose Area 1,453 acres. Pop. 
% a township in Pontefract p., in the W. R. 
=e 2m. SE by S of Pontefract. Area 620 
a p..214.—Also a chapelry in Snaith p., in 
the W.R. of Yorkshire, 14 m. N by E of Snaith. 
Area 3,070 acres. Pop. 784. 
CA IN, a town of New Brunswick, in the 
‘district and 5 m. SW of St. John, on the bay of 
+ Fundy.— Also a township of Lower Canada, in 


¢o., extending N from the bay of Cha- 
It contains two villages on the Great and 
Nouvelle. Pop. 576. 


_ CARLETON-FOREHOE, a parish in Norfolk, 34 
\m. NNW of Wymondsham. Area 772 acres. Pop. 


_. CARLETON (Great and Lrrrie), a township in 
“Poulton -le- Fylde p, in Lancashire. Area 1,979 


IN ST. PETER, a parish in Norfolk. 
-acres. Pop. 82. 
TON-RO 


a parish in Norfolk, 6 m. 
m, and W of the London and 
Area 2,631 acres. Pop. 925. 
See Carton. 

‘a village of Hindostan, in the prov. «f 
bad, 30. m. NW of Puuah, celebrated for 

mples in. its neighbourhood, of which a 

- 3g found in Bishop Heber’s Jndian 


FORD, a parish in co. Louth, Leinster. 
\s the town of C., and the villages of Rathcor, 
itestown. Area 20,049.acres. Pop. in 1831, 
-in 1851, 9,487. 


_ 


- Itcomprises the r part 
between Carlingford and Dun- 
The C. mountains are a continuation of 
: ae gg co. Armagh, and are cut 
tit) it only by the beautiful and 
which takes up to Newry the. great 

om Dublin. Their principal summit 
te vicinity of town of C. to 
wel.—The town of C., 


rliam borough, stands on the S 


eb, OOF 
on 


town and the Ccrsbuhteins: 
9 “Pop. in 1831, 1,319; in 


ary of the pee river. 
und, and cient depth of water for the 

the most important marine inlet between ep 

Wexford harbour; yet it is encumbered with several 

greatly diminish its value to the na . Its bar has barely 9 

ft. over it at low spring ebbs, though it has 17 ft. at water; 

and it is subject to heavy gusts from W and NW. A hot 

on Greenore point, on the W side of the lough, shows a 

ing light, of the natural appearance, which attains its g 

Magnitude once in every 15 seconds. Another lighthouse 

Haulbowline island exhibits two stationary lights, the o1 

the other, on the same tower. The higher light, 101 

high water, burns throughout the night, and is seen 

leagues’ distance, like a star of the first magnitude; 

light burns from half-tide to half-tide, and is similar 

ance to the higher. A celebrated variety of oyster is 

great quantities in the bay, and sent to the markets of 

and of many places more distant; it has the peculiarity of 

skirts or fins, and presents a very unprepossessing 

but possesses a delicious flavour. i 


CARLINVILLE, a town in the state of Illinois, 
U.§., 89 m. SSW of Springfield, on the N side of 
Lake Fork of Macoupin river. Pop. 327. A Pres- 
byterian theological seminary exists here. - 

CARLISLE, a city, inland port, and market-town, 


having separate jurisdiction, situated in the ward and # 


county of Cumberland, 301 m. NNW of London; 96 
m. 8 of Edinburgh; and 63 m. W from Newcastle 


by railway. The ancient ‘city is included between , 


Botchergate and Rickergate and the river Caldew 
which bounds it on the W; but within these limits is 
not included the larger part of the buildings and 
streets which form the city in the more popular ac- 
ceptation of the term. By the parliamentary boun- 
dary act a large district has been added, viz., the 
townships of Botchergate and Rickergate, and 

of the township of Caldewgate. ‘The pop. in “ 
was 4,158; in 1801, 9,521; in 1831, 20,016; in 18 
26,310.—This very ancient city is pleasantly situat 
on a gentle eminence at the confluence of the Eden 
and Citen: Its three principal streets, which are 
wide and handsome, diverge from the market-place, 
and are called English-street, Scotch-street, om Cas- 


tle-street. At the upper end of English-street, 
opposite sides of the street, stand two elegant roa 


houses, in the Gothic style. Over both the Eden | 


and the Caldew aré stone bridges. That over thi 
Eden, consisting of 5 elliptical arches, is connected 
with the city by an arched causeway nearly a quarte 


| 





e Solway fritl, by | and 
syne to the W side 
is 19m m. in J , and is 
pumped 
steam-engine, delivering 763,200 eubic 
hours. The water is raised a height of 
§ ft. The coastwise tonnage inwards at this 

rt in 1823 was 14,226 tons; and outwards, 7,908 
832, inwards, 22,820 tons; ‘outwards, 28,892. The 
Ee tonnage jnwards in 1832 was 2,739 tons; out- 
741 tons. The manufactures consist princi- 
of cotton goods for the West India market. In 
‘there were 8 cotton-mills here, employing 1,486 
hands, and 186 power-looms. 
Eden are extensive. The city has a mechanics’ in- 
stitution, a public library, newsrooms, and assembly- 
rooms.—The Newcastle and C. railway, opened on 
18th June 1838, is 63 m. in length, from the Forth 
in Newcastle-upon-Tyne to the C. canal. The level 
at the C. terminus is 45 ft. above that at Newcastle. 
It runs by Haltwhistle and Hexham. In 1837 an 
act was passed for meng a railway from the town 
_and port of Maryport to the borough of C.; and since 
that period the Lancaster and Carlisle and the Ca- 
ledonian lines have each assumed C. as one of their 


than " 
Wales is 2 


of mortality 

per cent. per hes 
<rideut thas C., wit tes ead af tali 
Seer rte 


The fisheries on the | de 


fally resisted him, but was taken by a 
Hore aan nel oo, bout 288, rede > ashes 
Qa ee ye Ge 

and here he assem a pariia } 


subjugation of Scotland, and Sountet Eee his birth-day, 

fore he died, on his march against Scotland, io 190t 1307, 

and desperate beewsd between the two countries thas 
‘was repeatedly reduced to great extremity. Here, 
queen of Scots was placed in confinement; and here, in 
bauld Buccleugh' performed the notable exploit of 

the celebrated reiver, Kinmont Willie. 


principal termini. A most commodious station, with | ster suffering almost incredil 
an extensive range of offices and workshops, in con- }- 


nection with the Caledonian and Lancaster and Car- 

tale lines of railway, has been erected in the centre 

of the town, and is easily accessible from all points. 

The station is elegantly designed in the old = 

pees of architecture, and was intended si! affo; 

m to the four companies, namely, the Ca- 

the Lancaster and Carlisle, the rewcastle 

and Cave, and the Maryport and Carlisle; but 
¢ two former have availed themselves of i it. 

onthe. income of the city is about £2,000. The as- 

for the county are always held here ; and the 

as and summer quarter-sessions. The co. 

1 and house-of-correction consist of six wings, 

idiating from a central building, and containing 130 

13 wards, 26 i Rage work rooms, and 13 air- 

ig-yards, ‘The number of prisoners in 1836 poy 

459, —The city of C. has returned regular] 

r to parliament since the 23° of bene 

ht, of election was formerly vested in freemen 

had been admitted into any of the eight frater- 

tics or guilds resident, or noteresident, whose total 

aber i is said to have been about 1,000, but of whom 

were resident. The new electors are about 

ives the title of Earl to a branch 


in number,—C. 
he Howard family. . From the oy Bags tr 


for a 


mortality Espen ty S by F. Bailey, mop 
. im 


of the of Commons w! 
ler the laws respecting benefit-societies, 
I tC. is a remarkably healthy place. 


is.a statement of the number of per- 


CARLISLE, a township in Schoharie 
state of New York, U. 6, 6 
Pop. 1,850.— Also the cap. of 
Pennsylvania, 15 m. W by S “ae in 
40° 12’, W long. 77°10’. Pop. 4,851... The Cx 
land valley railroad from Hi 
burg, passes through pat town.. 
ernment has barracks and a marae 
The Methodist seminary, ealled 
was founded here in 1783. It has-a’ 
professors ; and a library of 11,000-vols : 
in Kentucky, on a branch of the Licking, 
of Frankfort. Pop. 256.—Also a tow 
rain co., in Ohio, 3 m. S of Elyria, on the 
of Black river. Pop. 1,094. 

CARLISLE BAY, a any on the We 
island of Barbadoes, situated to the 8 of Bric 
~wihlso ning of paiene ee bag yom mee 
mouth.—. a bay on the S 

CARLISLE LAGOON, a pees t 
Egm cok intend in: sine Reeser , 

“CARLISLE Gg ere a fi 
Lower Canada, 
leurs, in the township. pry hnas The. 


to 


ut aterm 10 goers alive ont af AA00 
eral : places tioned : ; 


ages and 





a naval college, an hospi- 

‘ish | wh. Pop. 4,600. : 
S (Sax), the capital of the island of Chiloe, 
_It is situated on the NE shore of the island, 
fine In 1791 it had a pop. of 1,100; in 
of . The town is “dirty; the streets 
unpayed, and crooked; the houses, with few 
ions, are wretched wooden huts, for the most 
” [Tchudi.] It has a good port; 
gt us hurricanes which come 
nly, and completely hide the land, ships are 
wrecked among the numerous islands at 
0 It is seldom visited -by European 
ng-vessels; but boats carry wood, brooms, hams, 
atoes, from it to Valparaiso, Arica, and Cal- 
‘Also 2 town of Buenos Ayres, on a small 
i 6m. N of Maldonado.—There are vari- 
settlements of the same name in South 
; but they are generally inconsiderable.— 
town of Veneznela, situated on the river 
re, 170 m. SW of Caraccas. Pop. 5,000. It 
ed the first missionaries of Venezuela. 
the inhabitants consists chiefly in 
mittle. "The chiéf products of the district are indigo 
coffee. The fruits produced in the surrounding 
‘ an exquisite flavour, and particularly 


: : ty es, Which are found throughout the province. 
me eee), a bay on the W coast of Florida, 


] 86y, . 82° 14’, Several rivers 

themselves into this bay, which affords shelter 

‘vessels of = draught. The mouth is 
‘kays and shoals. : 

IE MONTEREY (San). See Mon- 


OS ISLANDS (Sr.), a cluster of islands in 
‘near the W coast of America; the most 

2 is about two leagues in circumference. 
‘A, a parish and town of Spain, in An- 
5m. of Cordova. The town is the 
pint of size of the colonies established in 
‘Moren ry Olivades, intendant-general of 
Boge so 1767 and 1769. Pop. of parish 
6 originally peopled by Germans from 
Tt consists prin 


then flows 12 m. longer on the 
throughout its connection with the ; 
gable, both southward to the Foam d 
as 
of about 15 m., chiefly southward, the’ 


thin 
rior. The Deereen, an affluent of the 
most of its course in the interior and on 
dary; and the Burren, an affluent of the | 
has the whole of its course in the interior. 


county is part of the 
Ireland. A belt on the extreme E border of the 
county, above and below Newtownbarry, about 5} 
m. long and 1} m. broad, consists of altered or me- 
tamorphic rocks in the vicinity of granite. About 
oe of cy — —: ies any the Bar- 
row, reckoning from the un ward, 
sist of the onal formation. All the rest of the 
county, consisting of u considerably broad belt from 
the extreme N 15 m. down the vale of the Barrow, 
consists of carboniferous limestone, dark - coloured, 
oer gm and well-adapted for the purposes ‘of 
uilding. beta 
Agriculture.] The soil of the limestone district is 
gravelly, yet fertile; and of the granite district'is  }. 
variously peaty, gravelly, mixed, and 
light. Agricultural improvement is least advanced 
in the extreme E and W, or in the upland districts; 
but has been carried to so advanced a state in the 
limestone region along the Barrow, as to have issued 
in a decidedly good system of farming. ‘The land i 
held chiefly in fee; it yields, on the average, 15s. pr 
acre to the proprietor, and 40s. to the occupier; 
its aggregate rental is estimated at somewhat tpwat 
of £130,000. Large tracts of rich pasture-land ¢ 
occupied as dairy farms; and great attention is p 
to the quality of cattle, and the im ment of 
their breed. The total number of farms, in 1841, 
was 6,296; and of these, 1,938 measured from 1 a 
to 6 acres,—2,857, from 5 to 15 acres,—1,0. ‘om 15 
to 30 acres,—and 950 above 30 acres. In 1847, 
hold had increased to 7,762 in all. The 
gate value of all live stock in 1841 was £270,8 
clusive of all such stock within the area of the 
In 1847 the number of horses within the 
8,207; asses 1,763; cattle 32,759; sheep 
pigs 16,700; goats 1[716; poultry 91,531.— 
tent of plantations, in 1841, comprised 850 
oak, 50 of ash, 78 of elm, 26 of beech, 
3,341 of mixed trees, and 313 of o 
4,927 acres. The number of d 
560,243,—equivalent in extent to 3,501 acre 
thus the grand total of acres under wood was 
. The extent of land under crop in 1847 w: 
lows: altby 
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ee res it is sent to the 
markets. The corn-mills on 


are, in yarious instances, the greatest 

nents of their class in Ireland, and annu- 

ice, on the ay, 350,000 ewts. of flour, 
00,000. cwts. of oatmeal. ne eens of 
annually exported is from 25,000 to 85,000 
in the. ion of Dublin, and about 10,000 
direction of Waterford. Much corn is ex- 

many fine flocks of long-wooled sheep are 

ed for the market; and a large quantity of 

bacon is c chiefly for local consumption. The 
manufacture of coarse woollens was at one time 


eepeeraeely extensive, but has perished. 
F ications.] The only water-communication 
is the navigation of the Barrow. The mail-road 
from Dublin to Waterford passes through Carlow, 
down the-l. bank of the Barrow. The other roads 
are numerous, and generally kept in good repair. A 
ay from Dublin to Kilkenny passes across the 
’ wing of the county, down the r. bank of the 
Barrow, near Carlow and Leighlin-bridge; and a 


railway to Kilkenny branches-off from the 

ner in the western vicinity of C., crosses the 

ww at the outskirt of the town, and sind SE to 

ewtown! A line of railway from Wexford to 

C., and another from C., via Athy, to Monastereven, 

have been projected. The length of these two lines 
vould be about 58 m. 

Divisions and Towns.| The county is divided into 
the baronies of C. in the NW, Rathvilly in the NE, 
Forth in the middle of the E, Idrone-East in the 

r ane signal in the E, Idrone-West in the W 
wing, and St. ullins in the S. The only corporate 
owns, ancient or modern, are C. and Old Leighlin; 
only other place fairly entitled to be called a 
is Leighlin-bridge; the principal villages are 
own, is, Tullow, ar Hacketstown. 
is all included in the dio. of Leighlin; con- 
es more than half of its area; and contains 
oth its Protestant and its Roman Catholic seat,— 
@ former at Old Leighlin, and the latter at C. 
constituency for sending members to parliament 
ted, in 1835, to 1,529, and, in 1841, to 1,759. 
Pop. in 1831, 81,988; in 1851, 68,075. Inhabited 
in. 1851, 11,177, Families, 15,210. Families 
in_ first-class houses, 532; in second-class 
4,531; in third-class houses, 6,050; in fourth- 
houses, 4,097. Families employed chiefly in 
e, 10,498; in manyfactures and trade, 
BY eink God by telecon es by 
. pro! ns, H e 
5,363. by their own saad 
999 5 ae sens not specified, 440. Males 
Nein neil ined, Uae Sak wrist 781; 
ww Ww ah; 

ithe 2783. F 


CARLOW, a parish containi 
name, in the above county. re 
in 1831, 9,597; in 1851, 10,292.— 
ket-town of C., the capital of the cogno: 
barony, and comasy stands on the E bank ¢ 
Barrow, and chiefiy on the N bank of the Bur 
m. S by W of Cast!edermot; 73 m. WNW of Tul 
14 m. N of Borris; and 39} m, SSW of Di 
has a modern and neat rance, Ro 
tholic parochial chapel—the cathedral of t 
Catholic dio, of Kildare and Leighlin—is ane 
remarkable for the beanty of its style and. the 
fulness of its architecture. It was com 
at the cost of £18,000.—The Roman Cathe 
lege consists of a centre and two wings, and, 
plain in style, is spacious, and has. an img 

arance. This institution was founded | 

. Keefe, and originally intended for the 
of youth; it was opened in 1 a 
of the late Dean Staunton, and 
ordinated to the training of candidates for 
Catholic priesthood; and it eventu 
fame under the late Dr. Doyle, and 
rival of Maynooth. The cost of its 
£13,000. The number of its studen’ 
The routine of tuition comprises H, 
Italian, French, English, 
rhetoric, geography, arithmetic, 
apc age part me pans court-hous 
on the N outskirt of the town, is an o 
of hewn stone, with a beantifal Lomi 
the counties of C., Kildare, Wesloed, 
the counties of C., Ki 
stands on the N outskirt of the tow 
about 15 acres. J cost £22,552.—1 
tains accommodation for a troop of ¢ 
spempemies ot ten . The Wellingt 
the Barrow is an elegant edifice o} 
chief bridge across the Burren is a 
ture,—The castle of C. stands om 1 
overhanging the Barrow, immed 
It was constructed in the Anglo-N 
chitecture,—a hollow ran 
remarkably low and narrow 
even to loop-hole y 
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or free military commune of Hungary, in Scla- 

a, in the gov. and 6 m. SE of Peterwardein, on 

er. bank of the Danube, at the foot of and enclos- 

“on three sides by a mountain of the same name. 

5,800. It is the seat of a Greek archbishop, 

of the empire; and contains a Catholic 

“8 Greek churches, an Tlyrian archiepiscopal 

, a Greek theological seminary, and about 850 

, two-thirds of which are of the meanest de- 

n. ‘The streets are partially paved. Its situ- 

it to frequent inundations, but renders 

8 CC tremely active. The treaty of peace 

Austria, Poland, Venice, and the Porte, in 

| are De signed here. The environs are celebrated 
for their wine. 


a 
7. \y 


BAD, or Wary, a town of Bohemia, in 

the circle and 7 m. ENE of Elbogen, and 24 m. 
_ ENE of situated on the,river Eger, and 
celebrated its hot springs. Phis town, which 
ds now much frequented as a watering-place, has 
gular position in a deep valley, the sides of 

“are ‘cut away to make room for the houses, 

‘are built in tiers one above the other. Its 

» above seu-level is 1,800 ft. That part of the 
town called the Wiese, or ‘Meadow,’ is the most 
iy and agreeable quarter. It consists of a long 
of houses, before which is an esplanade adorn- 
chestnut trees, stretching to the banks of the 

t Toepel, or Teple. The lower story of the 
houses occupied by shops and work-rooms. 
. is: ro Aecae in the months of June and 
principal manufactures of the place con- 

wares and Damascus steel; and the arms 

(rama here are known over the whole of a 
principal spring, called the Sprudel, discharges 

‘aiih grant velocity about 852 cubic ft. of water hourly, 

- through a curious natural vault, or incrustation of 
‘and has a temp. of 165°. The Neubrun- 

, is not so warm. Its temp. is 

brunnen has a temp. of 138°. The 

, or ‘Spring of the castle,’ more re- 

: cently contains more fixed air than the 
ah oe Seay has a temp. from 120° to 125°, but is little 
|} used) According to the experiments of Klaproth, 

_ 100 cubic inches of the C. water contains,— 
ae vita 


Grains, 
39 


158§ 
in the 
The waters of 


and potash have been discovered 
ingredients. 


dina 


Austria, in Moravia, in the of n 


V. 
of Troppau, on a branch of the Mora. ntains 
several mineral s and baths. eat aye)” lithe 

CARLSB , or Kanvstapr, a fort of } Bs 
in the gov. of Stadt, duchy and 35 m. NNW of Bre- 
mety near the confluence of the Gieste with the 
Weeser. nt 

CARLSBURG. Karoiy-Frge’rva’R, or BELGRAD, 
formerly called Weissenburg or G: Fejérvir, a 
royal town and fortress of Austria, in ‘Transylvan 
in the comitat of Unter-Alba or Weissenburg, on the 
r. bank of the Maros, which is here crossed by a 
bridge 210 yards in length, and at the junction of 
the Ompoly, 35 m. NW of Hermanstadt, in N lat. - 
46° 5’ 21”, E long. 28° 25’ 10”. Pop. 11,800. It. 
consists of two parts, viz., the citadel from which 
ince takes its name, situated on a hill, and erected 

etween 1715 and 1735, containing the cathedral of 
St. Michael, a fine edifice, in which are the tombs of 
Jean Hunyadi and of several native princes, the 
Episcopal palace, and the mint. The other part is 
“a Jong ill-built straggling village,” on the plain. 
C. possesses a Calvinist, a Lutheran, and two : 
churches, 2 synagogues, a theological lyceum, a Ca- 
tholic gymnasium, an observatory library, national 
archives, a royal bank, and an arsenal. It has ex- 
tensive manufactories of gunpowder, and in the en- 
virons is an important entrepot for the produce of 
the salt-mines of Maros-Porto. C. is the only town 
in the principality in which the Jews are ly 
established and permitted to enjoy civil privileges. 
In 1658 it was ravaged by the Turks. 

CARLSDAL, an extensive iron-work in Sweden, 
in the prefecture and 25 m. WNW of Oerebro, parish 
and 10 m. NE of Carlskrona, on the Svartelf. 

CARLSFELD, a village of Saxony, in the baili- 
wick and 12 m, SW of Schwartzenburg, and 70 m. 
SW of Dresden. Pop. 650. It contains some copper 
works and a glass-house. 

CARLSGAMMEN, Carrscamen, or Ryrpatcuy 
Care, a peninsula of Russian Lapland, near eg A 
side of the entrance of Varanger-fiord, in N lat. 6 
50’, E long. 32° 10’. iat 

CARLSHAMN, or Karusnaren, a town of Swe- 
den, in the laen or prefecture and 82 m. W of Carls-’ 
krona, at the entrance of the Mye into the Baltic. 
Pop. 4,050. It is of considerable strength, is regu- 

'y built, and possesses a small but safe port. It 
contains an hospital and two churches; and has ma- 
nufactories of sail-cloth, woollen fabrics, and tobacco, 
and aa. f ts commerce consists Ps 
in grain, iron from the neighbouring mines, timber, — 
potash, rosin, pitch, and tobacco. The acent fish- 
eries are extremely ah 35, Fairs are h 
twice a-year. C. was founded in 1666, It has been” 
re Ee mel Ben Phares mesg 

CARLSHOFF, or Ovarioa, an island of the : 
Pacific, in the Low archi in S lat. 15°30’, E 
long. 146° 30’. It is about 9 m. in circumference, ~ 

is surrounded by coral reefs. In the 
large lake. It was ered in 1722 by the 
™CARLSKOGA, 8 town ) 

Cc. SKOGA, a town of Sweden, in the 
ture and 25 m. W of cap. of the ; 
jurisdiction ; 


¥ 
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play 


il which communicates with 


be aes inland by a _ ge hap ye tepaeiragh ote 
BG too, which lies close to the basin wherein 
Ks Bf icra moored, is covered with houses; and 
| there are several little islands immediately adjoin- 
ing, on some of which the more wealthy inhabitants 
have their country-seats and gardens; on others are 
erected works of defence for the protection of the 
harbour. These suburbs are fortified towards the 
town by a wall. The town itself is extensive and 
acious. Most of the houses are built of wood. 
re are a few tolerable ones of brick. The new 
town-house is a handsome structure; and the arse- 
nal is a spacious and well-furnished edifice. Of the 
churches, one or two are rather elegant, perticelany 
the German church, which has a cupola covered wit! 
copper.—The harbour of C. is very large and com- 
ious, being capable of holding 100 vessels. It 
has depth of water sufficient for ships of the largest 
size carrying their lower-tier guns; and it is perfectly 
protected both by nature and art from any hostile 
attack by sea. Before it are many shallows, and 
nearly 100 inconsiderable islands. Ships of war, in- 
deed, can only enter the harbour between the islands 
of Aspo. and Turko, and these are furnished with 
batteries which completely command the passage.— 
The docks give to this town its chief imterest and 
importance. Originally ships, on undergoing repair, 
were laid on their sides in the open harbour; but in 
1714, according to a plan of Polhem—whose mecha- 
nical skill is celebrated in Sweden—a dock of consi- 
derable dimensions began to be formed by hollowing 
out the solid rock. This, though not finished till 
1724, was found to be too small for men-of-war; and 
it was afterwards enlarged to the capacity of receiv- 
ing vessels of the first rate. In length it is 190 
Swedish ft., in depth 33 ft., and in breadth 46 ft. 
When full, it contains 300,000 cubic feet of water; 
and is emptied by means of chain-pumps. A dock 
so capacious, and hewn out of the solid rock, was 
unquestionably a bold and grand undertaking; but 
it is far surpassed by the new docks, which, in the 
language of Coxe, “have been begun upon a stu- 
penton plan, worthy of the ancient Romans.” The 
rm of the new docks is semicircular. From the 
centre to the circumf. it is divided into four divi- 
each division having separate receptacles for 

a distinct gate 48 ft. in breadth and 

ft, in height, and a detached edifice over it 

per roof. The walls, like the bottom, are 

granite, about 40 ft. thick, and filled up in 

die with earth; and the roof is supported by 

ws of granite pillars, which gife it a very magniti- 
cent appearance. There is one common entrance 
for the five ships which each of the principal divi- 
ons contains. ‘The docks and buildings connected 


them are from the town by a lo 
tone wall, Sanotte toe having been erected - 
; ers engienet by Charles 
t plans have not yet been fully 
d: only two divisions, in fact, have been 
an. A. ir with which the docks com- 


the governor of Blekingen, and is t 
of those towns which vote in the 
the four places in Sweden in which 
permitted, by a decree of the state, to. 
gogues for their peculiar worship.—Its 
sist of tar, pitch, iron, copper, ; 


3 , steel, potash 
and marble. Accordin; ee 
was ~The 


een 


inhabitants in C. in 1 
C. has the laens of Wexer and Calmar o: 
the sound of Calmar on the E; the Baltic | 
and the laen of Christianstadt on the W. — 
is 25°80 sq. Swedish m., or 1,814 English sq 
which the surface of 4-11ths has an eli 
ceeding 820 ft. above sea - level, 
35,694; in 1833, 87,700; in 1840, 95, 
raised in sufficient quantity for the home-cons 
tion; but the svinaieal traffic is created by the 
ductions of its forests, and the rearing of cattle, 
is divided into 2 fogderi, 4 herads, and 32 parish 
Its principal towns are C., Ronnely, and 
—Cozxe’s Travels in Poland, Russia, and 
vol. iv.—Catteau, Vi e en All 
tom. ii.—Kiitiner’s Trave 
§c., in 1798 and 1799. oy 
CARLSMARKT, or Kartsmarxt, a. town 
Prussia, in the prov. of Silesia, ‘and 
SE of Breslau, circle and 10 m. E of Brieg, on 
r. bank of the Stober. Pop. in 1837, 666. 
CARLSOE, an island of Norway, off the N coast — 
of Finmark, in N lat. 70°, E long. 20°. gies | 
CARLSOR, an island’ of Sweden, in the Baltigy 
near the W coast of Gottland. +3 
CARLSRUHE, or Cartsrovns, the 
Baden, 1$ league from the Rhine, founded 
by the margrave Charles William, and now the 
dence of his successors, who have here a fine 
and delightful gardens. Th 
town is built is very regular; it 
gular, being in the form of a fan. 
street, about 1 m. in length, running in a 
parallel to the front of the palace, and at a. 
able distance from it: from this all the ot! 
amounting to thirty-two, 
are so arranged as to have their view termi 
one end in the front of the palace, while the o 
trates the forest of the Hart or Haardt by 
town is surrounded on the N and W. Theho 
over, are constructed with as much 
mity as the streets, being all of pre and 
The coup d’eil from the top of the’ palace 
tremely beautiful and magni Of. chur 
there are four, two for Protestants and two for 
— nna is also a Jewish syns 
eral of the public ings are by Wer 
a celebrated sented Tia ial mp 
of C. are chiefly the ee 
reaper Dee 
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gham and Sheffield. Meyer’s work for grind- 

in weed is deemed remarkably curious. 

e Pe ne at 22,000.—[Reichard’s ee 
as ape ‘urope.—Stolberg’s Travels.—Brivfe 
in the : of ‘Silesia, Pac ale, me) 20 . 
_the prov. regency, circle, an m. 
ci pp Pop. 1.600. It contains a Lu- 
and a fine castle belonging to the 

of Wurtemberg, and has a manufactory of 


CARLSTADT [Croar. Karlvuec}, an administra- 
tive division of Hungary, on the Croatian military 
frontier. Area 107:7 German sq.m. Pop. in 1887, 


'} » 248,571, composed of the ‘regiments’ of Likka, Ot- 


Ogulin, and Szluin.—The principal town, of 

same name, is well-built, on the river Kulpa, 

flows through the town, at the head of the na- 

of the Save and the Kulpa, and in the com- 

route between the Adriatic and the Black 

Pop. 6,026. It is the seat of a Greek bishop. 

The surrounding country yields good wine. There 
len road between C. and Fiume. 

: ‘ADT, a town of Sweden, in the prov. of 

Wermeland, on an extensive island called Tingwalla, 

is 12 m. in circumference, and is formed by the 

er Clara, dividing into branches, and afterwards 

and 7 the Wener lake. It was 

Charles IX. in the year 1584. All the 

ing the cathedral and the school, are 

of painted wood; but the streets are 


broad and straight; there is a number of spacious 


( ; and, upon the whole, it is a pretty place, 
5 Fal gasemend features of cleanliness and 
to recommend it to the stranger's eye. 
It is the see.of a bishop, who has here an episcopal 
art doa according to Diurberg, contains 1,800 
There is a mineral spring in its neigh- 
It has manufactories of linen and wool- 
sugar, tea, and spices; and trades in 
wood across the Wener.—The laen of C. 
the N; Orebro on the E; the Wener 
on the S; and Norway on the 
57°89 Swedish sq. m., or 6,940 
. in 1833, 177,300; in 1840, 
is wn in the district; the 
and mining form the chief em- 
ivided intoefive fe is. Its 
and Philipstad. 
a town of Austria, in the arch- 
in the circle of Ob-Mannharts- 
on the r. bank of the 


CARLUER, « parish and village,in Tal 
on the Clyde. Area-of p. 15,360 ‘ re 
1801, 1,786; in 1851, The town of ©. is 
W of Lanark. 


the,dep. of Dordogne. 5 : 
comprises 12 com., and in 1831 contained in- 
habitants. The village is on the r. bank of thé Dor- 
dogne, 8 m. E of at. Pop. 918. 

CARLYLE, a village, cap. of Clinton co., in the 
state of Illinois, U. S., on the Kaskasia, 215 m. from 
its mouth, and 96 m. SE of Springfield. “It con- 
sisted in 1840 of about 40 dwelli 

CARMAGNOLA, a town of Piedmont, ofa 
mandemento, in the prov. and 17 m. SSE of 
and near the r. bank of the Po. Pop. 8,500. It 
was formerly fortified, and has two suburbs. The 
streets are handsome, and several of them, as well 
as the principal square, are embellished with por- 
ticoes. It contains 5 churches, a communal col} 

4 convents, and an hospital, and has a consi le 
commerce in silk, linen, hemp, grain, and cattle. 
Markets are held twice a-week, and a fair annually. 
This town was taken in 1691 by Catinat, and in 17: 
by the French. 

CARMARTHEN, or Carrmartuen [WEeExsn, 
Caer Fryddyn], the county-town of Carmarthen- 
shire, in South Wales, situated on the r. bank of the 
river Towy, 20 m. above its mouth in the Bristol 
channel, and 17 m. by land from Llanelly, in N lat. 
51° 51’, W long. 4° 19. The town commands an 
extensive and beautiful prospect. The streets are 
steep and irregular, but the houses are handsome 
and well-built. The market-house is a good struc- 
ture, and the town-hall, built of freestone, is adorned 
in front with Ionic columns. The borough appears 
to be in a flourishing condition, and the trade is ex- 
tensive, supplying a large district with almost all 
imported commodities, and the river being navigable 
for vessels of 200 tons burthen up to the bridge, 
which consists of 6 spacious arches. There are no 
manufactories of any kind in the town. Ships are 
built here of from 50 to 150 tons; and the shippin 
trade has considerably increased. In 1845, 74 sail. 
re Der under 50 tons, and 54 above 50 tons ir) 

tonnage, 7,805 tons, were registered at 
port; and the number of sailing vessels that entered 
coastwise was 1,227 == 40,177 tons, besides 48 
steamers == 6,506 tons. From the ies, in the 
same year, 27 vessels = 3,099 tons, entered inwards, 
and 35 == 2,192 tons cleared outwards; from 
ports, 12 British vessels == 820 tons, and 1 
vessel == 129 tons, entered inwards, and 44 


in | == 8,903 tons, and 2 foreign = 257 tons, cleared 


outwards, C. was, until recently, a creek to Lianelly, 
independent : 


yy | but is now a separate and 


tion. The exports consist of corn, 





fine castle not a vestige remains, ie roman- 
this town is celebrated as having been the 
of the renowned Welsh prophet, Merlin. 
‘miles distant from the town is a spot called 
in’s cave, where, tradition records, the Lady of 

¢ Lake entombed the unhappy magician. 
CARMARTHENSHIRE, or CanrMartHeNsumen, 
county of South Wales; bounded on the N by 
ire; on the E by Brecknockshire and 
wid nshire; on the § by the Bristol channel; 
and jon the W by Pembrokeshire, Glamorganshire, 
--jand the sea. Its form is that of a parallelogram, 
» extending from E to W about 45 m.; and from N to 
$ about 25 m. Its contents have been calculated by 
psome at 974 sq. m.,-or 623,360 acres; by others at 
only 590,640 acres. It has the greatest superficial 

nae of Pigeical) of the Welsh counties. 

features.| ‘The chief rivers are the Towy 
pee ey rae Cothy, and the Tave. The Towy rises 
Fi «im Cardiganshire, enters this county at the NE ex- 
eutremity, rans SSW past Llangadock, Liandilovawr, 
»wand-Carmarthen, and falls into the English channel 
-»8em. below Carmarthen, after a course of about 60 
nena Cothy rises on the N side of the county, 
yand.runs chiefly in a SW course for 25 m., till it 
as eo rar, about 5 m. above Carmarthen.—The 
eify, rises in Pembrokeshire, flows first 
ws ‘ect after 8; then turning to the SE passes 
Stic 's, and flows’ into Carmarthen bay, after a 
course of 80 m. Among the less remarkable streams 
are the Dulas, the Brane, the Gwendrathvawr, the 
peti, the ‘Towa, and the Amond.—The lakes of 
‘this county are not remarkable for extent. Llyn 
on Sto highest elevation of Mynydd-Mawr, 
Great mountain,’ a few miles to the west- 
somrati of Llandybie, is plentifully stored with fish. 
’ Another lake, abounding with trout of a superior 
“ Pe 2 and eels of extraordinary size, occurs near 
a Syaecval the Carmarthenshire Vann or Beacon, in 


the Cothy, ahd. close to the ruins of 

‘are two other lakes, which communi- 

sooo from some 

‘of view, the appearance of an unbroken sheet 
‘water.—C, may be termed a hilly, rather than a 
t wenrien. On the N, a chain, connected 

mon in Cardiganshire, skirts the borders 
Brecknockshire to the sea; form- 

po aere ye es vanes ane Sie of the 

; ; from that of the 


factured in various ‘ quarters, also 

able quantities of corn-and butt 
Bristol from Carmarthenand St. 

several railroads in sree 

mines in the interior with the ¢ 

rous and excellent roads in all di 

into account the number of 

coaches, the digtrict may be consid 
considerable facilities for the application ® 


cial indust : 
General Biatistica:) *“C C. is divided’im Sh 


which are subdivided into 78 parishes, and : 
pelriae. The hundreds are, | : 
Pop. in 1881. Pop). in 1804. Pop. 


‘taunts, : 
Cathinog, . 
Cayo, . 
Derllys, 
Elvet, . 
Iskennen, . 

- Kidwelly, 
Perfedd, : 
C. borough, . 
Llandovery bor. 


100,740 


The increase inethe pop. between 

thus appears to have beem 5:5 cnt The 
1801 was 67,317; in 1811, 77,217 — 

Of the pop. in 184b, 97,547>wete ; 
county.—The expenditure: for relief of fe poe in 
1834 ee £33,755; in bare om ream sey 
expenditure per head to ‘ 

11d.; that on i whole of Waloe' 

annual value of rty rated to the po 

1847 was £174,175.—The total — 
property in C. ‘assessed to prope 

in 1842-3 was £396,954; in 18L5at 

C. sends 2 menhers to 


petite of se history of this: di 
subjugation of 8 Wales by the 

cepting that it was inhabited by the Dem 
writers. Roman antiquities a en 
various parts of the county. 
decided near Liandilovawr in Give 
last battle for native dominion, ; 
and Llewellyn, prince of Wales § 4) 

CARMAUX, or CARMBAUX, a | 
of France, in the-dep. of Tarn, '¢ 
the 1. bank ponte Cerou. F 
glass-work tannery, and 
tensive coal-beds. 
found in the locality. 


nana 
watered by the Sowad: 





mity of the bay of Acre, where it forms one 
‘most remarkable promontories on the shores 

e Medite' an ie Whole may be viewed as 
rtion of a long mountain- running as far S 
teb but, as it es the Mediterranean, 
ig & more distinct range of eminences, each 
erminates in a flat summit, sometimes bare 

Ky, sometimes covered with mountain- 

s. | Mission to Jews.| The romeney of C. 

d cording to Volney, about 2,000 ft. in height; 
ther admeasurements estimate it at only 1,500 ft.; 
Hos osstr it to 1,200 ft. It has the shape of 
al cone. Its sides are steep and rugged; 
its ‘soil is neither deep nor rich. Among the 
‘rocks, stunted plants, and wild forests which 

e to the eye, there are few traces of that fer- 
‘which every reader of Scripture naturally asso- 
‘with the idea of Mount G.: yet even Volney 

If acknowledges that he found among the bram- 

‘wild vines and olive-trees, which proved that the 

id of industry had once been employed on this un- 

i spot;‘and of its ancient productiveness there 

e no doubt,—the etymology and ordinary ap- 

ition of its name being sufficient evidence of the 

i “No mountain in or around Palestine,” says 
ae its ancient beauty so much as C. 

‘ and some scattered cottages, are 


crags, precipices, or rocks of the wild goats; 
rt surface is covered with a rich and con- 
unt verdure.” [eames] _C. is mentioned in pro- 
fane history. tonius tells us; that Vespasian, 
he went into Syria to subdue the Jews who had 
|, ascended this mountain to offer a sacrifice 
ty of the place, and to consult the oracle as 
re fortunes. ‘Tacitus, in relating this fact, 
the name of this deity was the same with 
‘mountain; that there was no image or 
him, and no temple erected for his worship ; 
there was only one altar, on which sacrifices 
red to him. Jamblichus, however, in his 
for the purposes 
itation writings of Scylax— 
to Gronovius, flo ed in the reign 
Hystaspes, and whose geographical notices 
) ich restored by the labours of the learned 
jus—we read of C. as “the mountain and temple 
4” Phoeas, who visited C. in 1185, tells us 
ill existed the remains of a large monastery, 
and violence had reduced to ruins; and 
years before, one Berthold, an aged Cala- 
tructed, as he said, by a revelation 
eted a small temple or chapel, 
d about ten brothers, took up his 
ode” He was in this situation 
SEHD poca very ight cle fos 
fd witch in 


it a 
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Sesareed a 1a istens pe 
moment “the la and richest in F 
alt. of the convent above sea-k 
on the SE, the wooded crest. 
ie myer an pattem 
us that he saw the vestiges of many convents, 
and sqme most beautiful columns of oriental granite 
on Mount C. The Arabs did much to destroy the 
edifices on this mount, the materials of which they 
transported to Damietta, where there were no stones 
fit for building. On one part of the mountain there 
is a field called ‘the Field of cucumbers,’ because it 
contains a great many round stones, the inside of 
which, being a sparry substance, resembles the pulp 
of that fruit. Djezzar, the pasha of Acre, told Dr. 
Clarke that on this mountain “he had found several 
thousand large balls, and never could discover a can- 
non to fitthem.” Dr. Clarke supposed, that by these 
balls the pasha meant these mineral concretions. 
Besides some rare plants, Mount C. produces 
rue, wormwood, hyssop, lavender, and parsley; 
hyacinths, anemones, tulips, and ranunculuses.—Re- 
landi Palestina, Illustrata.—Egmont and Heywood’s 
Travels, vol. i Mariti’s Travels through Cyprus, Sy- 
ria, and Palestine, vol. ii.—Carne’s Letters. —Tischen- 


+a Vi of Mexico, in the prov. and 
120 m. NW of Chihuahua.—Also a town of 
in the prov. of Buenos Ayres, on the N bank of the 
Cusu teate or Rio Negro, 15 m. from its em- 
bouchure. It forms a kind of convict settlement for 
Buenos Ayres. ; 
CARMENA, a town of Spain, in New Castile, in 
the proy. and 30 m. WNW of Toledo. Pop. 2,600. 
CARMEN (EL), a town of New Grenada, in the 
prov. of Antioquia, in N lat. 6° 12’. Pop. 1,200. 
CARMEN ISLAND, an ra of be ger raert od 
gulf of Mexico, in the bay of Campeachy, s' 
along the N side of the Lake Terminos for about 
20 m. Its cap., Laguna, forms the great logwood 
depot for the district.—Also an island in the gulf of 
California, opposite Loretto, in N lat. 26° 15%. Tt is 
83 m. in length, and 9 m. in average breadth, It 
has a large salt lake, which has a solid surface of 
several ft. thickness of salt. The salt is exported to 
MCARML a anwice ¢ Wh in thew 
A a vil cap. 0 ite co., in 6 
of Illinois, U. S., on the Little Wabash, 181 m. SE 
of Springfield. Pop. in 1840, 350. 
CARMICHAEL, a parish in the upper ward of 
Lanarkshire, stretching along the Clyde. Area 
11,500 acres. Pop. 805. ott 
CARMIGNANO, a town of carr in the prov. 
and 12 m. W of Florence. Pop. 1,889. The envi- 
rons are celebrated for their wine known as Monta- 
biolo, and in the vicinity is the fine grand ducal villa 
of > Spor £ Brasil, n't Hehe 
«CA , & parish of Brazil, in the prov. (so 
and comarca of Palma, between the confluence 
the Matanga and Sucurii, 45 m. NNE of Natividade, 
in N lat. 10° 46’. Tt contains gold-mines, but 


| 


of its inhabitan 2 
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evated land, which, stretching many 
pieott tt ‘is called indifferently by ancient wri 
and Carmona; and contains many relics of 
ee ae these the of Cordova is a 
magnificent n arch, and the ruins of the 
Moorish castle are still to be found scattered over an 
extensive area. Woollen fabrics, linen, hats, leather, 
soap, and wax-candles are extensively manufactured 
in the locality, and the environs produce large quan- 
tities of oil and wine. A fair is held once a-year. 
This town is of great antiquity, and was granted the 


vileges of a city by Casar. 

POAEMUNNOCE. parish and village in the 
lower ward of Lanarkshire. Area of p. 3,000 acres. 
Pop. 710. The v., 3} m. from Rutherglen, has a 

. of 390. 

ARMYLE, a village in the p. of Old Monkland, 
in Lanarkshire, near the Clyde. Pop. 238. 

CARMYLIE, a parish in Forfarshire, lying along 
the Sidlaw range of hills. Pop. 1,240. 

CARN, a hamlet in the p. of Dungiven, in co, 
mdonderry, 6 m. NW of Maghera. Pop. 105.— 
= so a market-town in co. Donegal, 3 m. 8 of Malin. 

. 708. 

ARNABY, a parish of the E. R. of Yorkshire, 
8m. SW of Bridlington. Area 2,000 acres. Pop. 
in 1851, 161. 

CARNAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. of Quiberon, on a height near the 
coast, 20 m. SE of Lorient, and 18 m. WSW of 
Vannes, Pop. in 1841, 3,437. In an adjacent plain 
is a remarkable druidical monument consisting of up- 
wards of 4,000. stones from 8 to 7 metres in height, 
0 ge gp but pointing downwards, and stand- 

at equal distances. They form 11 ranges, and 
are weenenel to have originally covered an area of 
upwards of 9 m. 

CARNAC. See Karnac. 

CARNAGH, a parish in co. Wexford, 33 m. SE 
by S of New Ross. Area 2,106 acres. Pop. 313. 

CARNALESE, a village of Nice, 14 m. W of 

near the coast, in which is a castle belong- 
ing to the princes of Monaco, 

CARNALWAY, a parish in co. Kildare, on the 
N bank of the Liffey. Area 3,840 acres. Pop. 918. 
» CARN Carnom, or Ko-Sama, an island of 
the gulf of Siam, in N lat. 9° 55’, and E long. 100° 5’. 

C, ARVON, or Cazrnarvon, a borough and 
town in the parish of Llanbehjig, hund. of Is-Gorfai, 
eo. of Carnarvon; 235 m. of London; on the 
E side of the Menai strait, which is here 2 m. broad; 
and at the mouth of the river Seiont. The town is 
not nor of much importance; but many. new 

have been erected of late years. Within the 
Js the town consists of ten small streets, of which 
ipal is High street. Without the walls, it 


po 

tol, Glasgow, Cork, Waterford, an 
which latter port there is steam co 
imports are colonial produce, aches 
mingham goods, 
C, received from Eixna't rey r 
granted in the principality. In. ¢or 
Crickieth, Pwllheli, Nevin, Conway, PB 
sends one member to parliament. HElecto 
427.—Edward II. was born here, in the ¢ 
by his father, Edward I., one of the finest. 
of the kind in Europe, and exte ; 
It occupies a strong position at the end | 
town, and, before the use of artillery, must 
been impregnable. — Pop. including the: } 
Llanbeblig, in 1801, 8,626; in 1881, 7,642, of 
6,877 were in the borough; in 1851, 8,674. 

CARNARVONSHIRE, or oR cp : 


county of N Wales; bounded on the 
Carnarvon bay, and the Menai strait; on f! 
Denbighshire; on the SE b: erionet! 
on the S by Cardigan bay. It extends f 
about 48 m.; from E to W abont 20 m.; a 
been calculated to contain 348,160 stat 
scarcely one-half of which is fit for c 
Physical features.| This is the most t 
of Wales, and its mountain-ranges are-a 
most lofty in Britain. Here, wreathing his hea 
clouds, rises the celebrated ee or Sno 
3,557 feet above the level of the sea; and 
though shorn of half their terrors - an e 
turnpike road, which carries the tra row 
base with ease and safety—still frown “the 
Penmaen Mawr, heaped hideous to the sky. 
merous lakes glitter among the mountains, 
numerable rivulets brawl around their oy 
beauty and fertility into the long and narr 
where the simple inhabitants cherish 
and preserve in a high degree the simple ; 
their ancestors.—The prin river is. 
or Conwy, the Phisobius of , Ww. 
Llyn Conwy, and flows into the 
course of 30 m., for 12 of which it is navi 
tributaries are the 0, the Lledi 
Llugwy.—The Glas Llyn, a romantic. 


charges itself into i after a. ¢ 
wa Seiont ie Gwi 


y 


about 16 m.—The 


of sundry formation, in many place 3 


and in others lead; they also pure slate. 
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Scien ea 

an augm a ¢ employment of the poorer 
in summer and winter, after the neces- 

“to their cattle and domestic concerns, 

8 g the wool of their own flocks, 

Wy. maniifacture large quantities of 

. By the erection of the bridge 

the Menai this county has been connected with 
esey on the one hand, while that at Conway 
‘an Gasy communication with Denbigh on the 
« . ‘The construction of the great parliamentary 
oad throngh ‘the wild and untrodden tracts of C. 
besides improving what was before valuable, 
ted a real value to dreary wastes once utterly 
have been pee at — 
Tlandegai, Penrhyn, and Carnarvon; and 
ened a wide field for profitably employing 
hour of the poor, and the increasing capital of 
Tich. The total length of the public roads within 
‘60: in 1889 was 864 m., of which 158 were turn 


7: lt inn 


Railroads 


_8tatistics.} This county is divided into 
eds, viz.: 

“Area, Housesin 1861. Pop.in 1851. 
832 
743 
1,700 
1,600 
762 
956 
4.088 
896 
2,248 
1,852 
1,723 
635 


: 21.434 
+ 10,619 
30,141 
45,421 
17,038 
29.872 
66,031 
46,326 
55,859 
47,254 


8,956 
3.575 
7,716 
7,883 
3.514 
4,575 
20,657 
4,281 
11,624 
8.706 
8,674 
2,709 
18,009 87,870 
rs to have increased at the 
per cent. betwixt 1831 and 1841; the 
“inerease on all Wales being 13 per cent. 
op. in 1801 was 41,521; in 1831, 66,448; in 
1,098. Of the pop. in 1841, 71,223 were na- 
the co—The expenditure for relief of the 
| was £20,136; in 1846, £24.820. The 
enditure per head to pop. in 1846 was 6s. 
th ‘all Wales being 6s.°2d.—The county 
18 a member to parliament. The number of 
) in 1842-3 was 2,353.—The annual value of 
perty in eames bo the ploperty tax 
Bo £251,048. The annual value of as- 
rty in 1815 was £125,198. 
‘in common with four of the neighbouring coun- 
C in . In the successi 
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erage . Tt is di 
stated, by the chain of hills called 
ghauts into an E and W section; and is 
vided from N to S into three districts: viz. the 
Northern C., the Central C., and the Southern C. 
Its districts are as follows: 7 j 
Area. Pop. in 1836-7. 
12,000 sq.m. 846,572 
. 8,200 506,831 
4,500 
2,253 
380 
8,169 
8,625 


Nellore and Ongole, 
N Arcot, . ° 
8 Arcot, . 
Chingleput, 

Madras, . 
Trinchinopoly, 
Tanjore, 


Madura, 
Tinnevelly, 


General aspect.| The C., in general, is level in 
surface, and presents a sameness of appearance, of 
which those who have only had an pitied ere? of 
traversing mountainous regions can scarcely form 
any idea. In the hot season, the dreariness and 
uniformity of the prospect forcibly strikes the travel- 
ler, who has nothing to withdraw his attention from 
the physical fatigue of his journey but a naked, 
brown, dusty plain, now and then diversified by small 
villages or a ridge of detached hills. In the rainy 
season, however, a remarkable change takes place. — 
The primitive rocks are chiefly syenite, with a small « 
proportion of felspar. Near the coast, sand and loam 
prevail; and some districts are strongly impregnated 
with soda and salt. 

Mountains and climate.) An immense ridge of 
mountains, extending 13 degrees of latitude, that is, 
from Cape Comorin to Surat, produces the most 
important effects in regard to the nature of the sea- 
sons, not in the C. only, but throughout the whole 
peninsula. The altitude of these mountains is snffi- 
ciently great to prevent the great body of clouds 
from passing over them; and accordingly the alter- 
nate NE and SW winds, called the monsoons, océa- 
sion a rainy season on one side of the mountains 
only,—that is on the windward side. It would 
pear, nevertheless, that a sufficient number of des 
pass over to occasion a rainy season at a consider- 
able distance to leeward, where those clouds descend ; 
although when they pass over the Ghauts they must 
necessarily be too high and too light to condense 
and fall in rain there: the ridge of the Ghauts shel- 
ters a particular tract only, beyond which the lig } 
and elevated clouds that pass over it descend in rain, — 
Madras is within the limit of the sheltered tract, 
though at least 300 m. to leeward of the Ghauts. 
[Rennell’s Memoir.| The climaté of the EB division 
of the C. is considered to be the hottest in India: 
the therm. sometimes rising to 180° in the 
The sea-breeze mitigates this intensity of h I 


coast, ; 
Rivers. ‘Though 
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cose a ete and Sadras. At the 
place it is extremely broad, and dis- 


mel Am the sea in N lat. Yi" sv’. » About 
ae middle of October, when the winter commences, 
and the rain pours down in torrents, this river is 
sometimes half-a-mile broad, and flows with the ut- 
most Violence and impetuosity. The Chonenbar 
falls into the sea on the S of Pondicherry, after hav- 
Be not far from that city, with the Ginji. 
Pannar, Ponaur, or Golden river, has its source 

in the Ghauts, not far from eg ee in Mysore, 
runs past Tricalore, and on the N of Cuddalore 
throws itself into the sea after a SE course of 250m. 

Coasts.| It is a singular cireumstance that the 
coast of the C. forms nearly a straight line, and that 
it has no port for shipping. It is also incommode1 
with a high and dangerous surf or wave that breaks 
upon it, and induces the necessity of using the boats 
of the country to land in. These are of singular 
construction, being formed without ribs or keel, with 
flat bottoms, and having their planks sewed tege- 
ther; iron being totally excluded throughout the 
whole fabric. By this construction they are ren- 
dered flexible enough to elude the effects of the vio- 
lent shocks which they receive from the surf on the 
beach, which would either overset or break to — 
any boat of European construction. The sides of 
these boats are raised remarkably high, and are 
sewed together with the fibres of the cocoa-nut tree, 
and caulked with the same material. They are re- 
markably light, and are managed with great dexter- 
ity by the natives. They are usually attended by 
two catamarans or rafts, paddled by one man each; 
the intention of which is, that should the boat be 
overset by the violence of the surf, the persons in it 
may be preserved.—No port for large vessels occurs 
between Trincomalee on the E side of Ceylon and 
the Ganges, an extent of 15 degrees. 

Agriculture.| The progress of agriculture in the 
C. has been very slow, or it may be said to have been 
stationary for axes. The soil in many places is fine, 
and; when the proper quantity of rain falls, requires 
little labour to produ uce a most abundant crop; but in 

many districts it is very indifferent. Rocks or large 
detached masses of granite are common in the fields, 
even in those districts that are considered as the 
- most fertile; in other places, there are immense beds 
of granite, or of that rock decomposed into harsh 
coarse sand. Under the intense heat of the climate, 

; — ae ~~ and most favourable soils require a 
it quantity of water. Nature most com- 

“monly supplies abundance of this necessary aliment 
2 seasons; and in that case two crops are 
ants but if this be withheld, scarcity, and even 

, is the certain consequence, Throughout the 

of India, tanks or reservoirs of water have 
formed. In ashe this is generally effected 

: eat fe in the C., where the features of sur- 

le they shut up, with an artificial 

between two natural ridges of 

ose ten ggg dis nape 

3 and to be 


necessity for 
deduction from the rent is generall 
instruments of husbandry are of 


and were it not for the Fy 
dress 


climate, they never could 
render it capable of wc hare 
port the labourer himself. a 
harvests in the year. For the first, 
in May and ripens in September; 
is sown in June or July,.and eut 
vember. A third seed time is in § 
produce of which is cut in January; 
crop sown betyeen Novembe: and Janu 
in April or May. Sugar is ew ade in 
tities. The staple grain of the j 
forms the favourite beverage of ‘the Hindus 
religion forbids them the use of animal Seis 
their agriculture is chiefly directed to its produ 
They bestow also considerable care on the 
tion of maize, the sugar-cane, and cocoa-nut 
“The Mier that is raised, whether from t 
or injudicious treatment, or both, is very. 
The cotton-tree is widely diffused; and in 
India does it thrive better than on fi 
Coromandel. In the C. the custom is tore 
grain in stacks, or heaps, after it: ney 
out in the field. To guard 
several pitces of clay, stamped with a ses 
put on the surface of the cheap; and, to 
jury from the weather, it is thatched. : 
continues in these heaps till the pest ) 
satisfy the renter, either by 7 
dividing the produce. In every village a 
officer, called talliari, keeps watch at nigh 
answerable for all that may be stolen. -[B 
Travels.|—There are no a in the C. 
the fairs of Bengal. 
what they have occasion be from the 
manufacturers; and retail the articles # 
in the bazars or the towns. Milk, a fia 
rage, is sold in all its different prepar 
on the road-side.—The animals in # 
the same as ar@to be found in tha gt 
Hindostan. 4 
Roads.| The roads a the ¢ 
tolerably*good. That from 
is excellent. In many places it in) 
trees, under the shade of which the: 
tected from the scorching heat of 
or 3 m. there are chu or 
fortable accommodation may in 
These charitable foundations 
blance to the caravanserais in. p 
niet. “dhone ‘0 . The u 
chie ose of cotton, ‘whioh? 
immense variety of different s 
earliest times, the Hindus hare 
species of man’ 
whole of free! a 
shores of Afi 





, eomplexions of the le 
of Coromandel are comiideendty oar er | viscous ces, 
o the northward; and the native Hindus | Mahommedans first overrun the ©. in 1310; 
than the Mussulmans who ori- | 2% consummated till 1717, when the Nizam o! 


‘ ; dent possession of the peninsula) Mahommed All 
came from Tartary and Persia. They all | nabovsnip of the C. towards the middle of the 
cotton dresses. It is well known, that wes expperted, in bis government by alee _ - 
is are divided into castes. Four of these | coudition of his paying a yearly subsidy of £360, 

z C. was transferred to the East India compan; the 
: that of the Brahmans, the Ksha- | condition that he should receive one-fifth ot te net revenue of 
yas, and the Sudra. The divisions | the country. 4 i 
; 
' 
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however, in the C. are different 
; yy are in Bengal. They are divided| CARNBEE, a parish in Fifeshire, on the coast of 
‘three sects; and though they admit the divine | the frith of Forth. Pop. in 1801, 1,083; in 1851, 
rity of the same puranas or religious books, | 1,129. Kellielaw in this p. has an alt. of 810 ft. 
y interpret them differently, and,have each their | above sea-level. 
rs. They consider the second class as having | |_CARNCASTLE, a parish in co. Antrim, 3 m. 
te extinct for many centuries. Another | NNW of Larne. Area 9,727 acres. Pop. 1,651. 
gular difference also exists in this country, CARNE, or Cakna, a parish in co. Kildare, 4 m. 
nan officiates in any of the temples of the | SE by S of Kildare. Area 1,457 acres. Pop. 662. 
whose altars are stained with blood. —Also a p. in co. Wexford, 3 m. SSE of Broadway. 
ie food of the natives is chiefly a vegetable dict | Area 1,963 acres. Pop. 742. 
milk. The tari, or fermented juice, and the} CARNEABA, or Kourou, a town of French | 
ated juice of the palmira tree, (Bo- | Guayana, on the Atlantic, 30 mm. NW of Cayenne. | i 
4 is, ) are more esteemed in the C. CARNEILLE (La), a commune and town of. 
the wild date, to which the Bengalese | France, in the dep. of the Orne, cant. of Athis, 17 
: decided preference. They consume great |m. NNE of Domfront. Pop. 1,502. 
of jagari, which sells in the country for] CARNERO, or Norta, a town of La Plata, in 
10s, per cwt. The tree produces juice at all | the prov. and 20 m. N of Cordova, on an affluent of 
and one man can take care of 200 trees, | the Primero. ‘ 
hich he can extract about 482 lbs. of jagari. CARNERO (Care), a headland of Spain, in An- 
variety of languages are spoken in the C. | dalusia, in the prov. of Cadiz, at the W side of the 
Samal, the Hindostanee, the Persic, and the | entrance of the bay, and 6 m. SW of Gibraltar.— 
&c. Many of the names of remarkable | Also a promontory of New Grenada, on the NW 
s ure of Arabic extraction, or at | side of the gulf of Guayaquil, in S. lat. 2° 20’, and 
be found in that language. 20 m. SE of S. Elena. 
The maritime cities and towns | CARNERO BAY, an indentation and port of the 
C lore, Pondicherry, Portonovo, | W coast of Chile, in the prov. of Araucania, to the 
s, St. Thomas, Madras, and Pullicate, and a| S of the cape of the same name, and at the mouth 
ers of lesser note. Cuddalore is naturally a | of the Quidico. 
situation, and would certainly have been | CARNESVILLE, a village, cap. of Franklin co., 
modions for the British settlement than | in the state of Georgia, U. S., on Stephen’s creek, 
the time that the French were in posses- | 111 m. N of Milledgeville. 
adicherry. The Dutch formerly possessed | CARNET, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Portonovo, Sadras, and Pullicate. St. | the Manche, cant. of St. James, 18 m. 8. of Av- 
8 to 4 m. to the S of ‘Madras, was for- | ranches. Pop. 1,219. It has manufactories of a 
le Portuguese settlement. Ma- | particular description of linen named St. George. 
rt St. George, is close on the margin of | CARNETIN, a commune of France, in the dep. 
is the principal settlement of the British | of the Seine-et-Marne, cant. of Claye. Pop, 280 
lia company on the E side of the peninsula. “i is wrought in the environs. + aes 
nal cap. of the C. is Arcot, the residence, ‘ARNEW, a parish én co. Wexford and co. Wick- | 
hich was formerly the constant residence | low, in the vale of the Derry. Area 23,465 acres. 
ob. All the towns throughout the C. are | Pop. 5,908. Slievebog in this a an alt. of i986 
exposed to the attacks of sat ¢ from | ft.—The town of C. is in co. Wicklow, 9 m. W of 
re of the country. This rendered it co 2 ea . 982. okie Se 
indispensable necessity to erect numer- “ARN , a village in the p. of Drumeliffe, in co, 
ut from the complete seiapstion of the | Sligo, 6 m. N of Sligo. bie 239. ry 
and the ascendancy of the British ARNFORTH, a township in the p. of Wa 
ered at present as of any im- | Lancashire, 6} m. NE of Lancaster; on the 
these forts in constant repair, ex-| ter and Kendal canal. Area 1,492 acres, 
at the sea-coast, or command | 1851, 294. debe 
Tioting to it. Thus the for-| CARN-GIWCH, a 
wh m, NW of Pwllheli, — 
CARNICOBAE 
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and an edible root which 

tw, and which is obviously a 
t abundantly, and with little care; the 
climate | genial, and the soil rich. The timber 
~ affords materials for building and repairing 
: ein, and some of it is of very large dimtnsions. 
“No grain of any sort is produced on the island. 
poultry, rg are numerous: the latter 

are spec Sus py eee The other 

nadrupeds are dogs, rats, and a large animal of the 

é kind called by the natives tolongui. Serpents 
are numerous. The houses or huts of the natives of 

this island, are generally erected upon the beach, 

which is sand, intermixed with coral rock; and form 

‘villages, each consisting of 15 or 20 houses, and 
every house containing a family of about 20 per- 

sons. They are of a round shape, elevated upon 

long wooden pillars, covered with thatch, and have 

no windows: so that they very much resemble bee- 

hives. Their entrance is by a trap-door from below; 

_and the inhabitants mount by means of a ladder 
which is drawn up at night. For the admission of 

light and air, the flooring is made of thin slips of 

bamboo laid at certuin distances. The inside is 
finished off with neatness, and is usually decorated 

with nets, fishing-lances, and other implements of 

that kind. The inhabitants of C., though of small 

stature, are well-made, muscular, uncommonly ac- 

tive, and in general healthy. Their complexion is 

of a copper colour, and their features have a resem- 

blance to those of the Malays, excepting that their 

noses are not so flat. They have large mouths, and 

irregular teeth, which the practice of chewing betel 

renders black and disgusting. The men wear their 

hair cut short, while the women have their heads 

shaved a Both sexes get their oy agen when 

young, and contrive, by squeezing e pieces of 

wood into the holes, and suspending heavy weights 

from them, to render them hideously wide and dis- 

g toa European eye. The men wear a narrow 

strip of cloth wrapped close and tight about the 

middle. The women have a short petticoat made of 

rushes, or dry grass, reaching half-way down the 

op They speak a mixture of broken English 

and barbarous Portuguese, which Lord Valentia 

tells us prevented him from having any difficulty in 
communicating with them; but their original tongue 
is seas of Pegu, from which the Nicobar islands were 


' CARNIERES, a commune of Belgium, in the 
v, of Hainault, 12 m. W of Charleroi, and‘14 m. 
of Mons, on the r. bank of the Haine. Pop. 

975. It contains wire-mifs and nail-manufactorigs, 
latter of which in 1831 gave employment to 300 
sons. Coal is also extensively wrought in the 


CARNIOLA, or Krarn, a duchy of Austria, form- 
ing the S part of the gov. of Laibach, in the kingdom 
; and subdivided into the circles of Laibach 
G., Neustadtl or Lower C., and Adelsberg 
C. Itis bounded on the N by Carinthia 


;.on the E by Croatia; on the $ by Istria; 
by Trieste. tts greatest from 
out 120 m.; its greatest 

BU JELA German or 3,862 


species of arum, 


principal tract of the 
siderable forests in t 
out by the most i le desc 
these grottoes, or subterraneous cave 
be upwards of 4 m. in length. Th 
some instances, one tier above at her 
extending in breadth and height from 
= exhibiting in = interior a var 
of singular form an ef Ope 
of he grottoes are the Magdalen grotto: 
berg, that of Peg, that of St. Servio 
the grotto of Corgnale, and those of the lake. 
nitz. Amongst these, the grotto of Corg 
ticularly striking, both in respect of the m 
and the variety of its stalactites, and the 
massiveness of the columns on which the’ 
seems to Zirknitz is not more 
account of its grottoes than for other n 
mena of a very singular kind, partic 
mittent lake.—The princi rivers ‘ 
Save, the Laibach, the Gulk, and the Cul; 
the most considerable is the Save, whi 
rise in Upper C., near to the village of 
and in its course receives the waters of all 
— that have been mentioned. This rit 
it flows very rapidly, is yet navigable: it ¢ 
itself into the Danube ‘ Ree Servi 
chief lakes of the err! are the gen! tl 
chein, and the lake of Zirknitz. the ri 
the lakes generally abound with fish. The 
tion of the surface is from NW to SE. — 
Productions.] Mines of iron, lead, cop 
silver, and cinnabar, exist in C. ‘The - 
and the most noted of the mines from which i 
drawn, is situated in the mountain of Hisenber 
Naseleiro. At Selelniko also, there is an ex 
iron-mine, and there is another at Janert 
quicksilver mines of Idria, in the cionie 
are of great celebrity. They are the 
description in Kurope; and fe 
to the amount of 12,000 quintals of p 
besides about 6,000 or 7,000 quintals ¢ 
Their produce has, however, great! 
years. The C. marble is be nc 
great abundance and variety in differe 
i oe 
0 acinths, e e 
Shanes, tee. ocuasbeliaed cured.—The v 
ductions of C. are wheat, barley, rye, ant 
also is a 


tant 


uti! 





by means of 

of a a wa , though 

breed of cattle, are seared. e ‘number 
animals in the country in 1780 was 44,098 ; 
numberof horses at the same period was esti- 
atl ’ According to Becker, the number 

8 it in 1831 was 14,808; of oxen, 48,369; 
5,696; and of sheep, 63,004. The horses of 

“are stron g and sure-footed, and consequently well- 
pted for carrying burdens in the mountainous dis- 

- Bees are reared, and likewise silk-worms. 

Manufactures and commerce] One great source of 
e industry of C. is furnished by its mines. There 
re considerable iron manufactories and wire-draw- 

ig mills, and several forges for steel and for nails, 
d in different parts of C. ‘A great deal of 

1 ite topares at Laibach; and woollen hosier; is 
factured in considerable quantity at Weichsel- 

at Strachina, and at Newmarktl. The most 

d linen is made at Bischoflack, in the envi- 
‘Laibach, and at Dobronina —The ¢ xports 
this,province are chiefly iron, steel, mercury, 
is oliyes, chestnuts, and various other 

f cattle, linen, woollen stuffs, cheese, 
ship-timber, with all sorts of little 

i yee’ such as boxes, dishes, spoons, &e. 

of the most material articles of import is corn, 
the native soil does not in ordinary years 

gh to answer to the consumption of the 

is. \ This province is also destitute of fossil 
or of C, in 1887 was 436,038. 

yea estimated at 433,000. The peasantry 
robust and hardy race. With the com- 
gople, it is usual to go barefooted in winter 

h the snow with 
d bench without 
lifference observable between the different parts 
country, in respect of manners, dress, and lan- 

: se.) There are nd distinct languages spoken in 
rice? -—the Slavonian or Wendish, and the 
Ge orresponding to the diversity, in point of 
hich this people are distinguished; the 
, it is understood, are chiefly of Slavonic 
8 nobility of German*~According to 


pr ulgated in January 1850, C. has a 
82 member 


~ breasts, and to sleep on 
or bolster. There is a ma- 


which is to hold its meetings at 


Hai inset oo getty i Wan Sth comt., by the same 

: ‘bears. Its more ancient name appears to have 

Sony mene yan 0" In tee of he 

5 n the ie har- 

h paterity Sy 4 od by the dukes of Friuli, 

iy ia. mider Otto IL it be- 

i ier Gathy wee vested in the house 

yeaiik of a tnoliy. Tt participated with 
a 2 

Yee! ee eae 

it has, with little interruption, 

_ soya agemteeaamehaindaal 


in the — 
IW of Gi . Pop. 


in co, Antima m.N of 
pres. 6,657. 


a Terra-di-Bari, on 
Galicia, in the prov. and 37 m. from tag ‘at the 
foot of Mount Pindo. 


Pop. 1,320, chi 
CARNOUSTIE, a village in che pret of Barra For 


farshire, 14 m. E of Barrie. Pop. 1 


the seis m. py : 
OTA (San Mamep pe), an ancient town of ~ 


CARNPRAYAGA, Karnrrac, or metic es he 


village of Northern Hindostan, i in the prov. of Ghur- 
wal, at the confluence of the Alaknunda with ‘the 
Pindar, 2,560 ft. above sea-level, and 30 m. NE of 
Sirinuggur, in N lat. 30° 14’, E long. 79° 12’. Tt is 
one of the third in importance of the five pr 

or holy junctions of the Hindus. In 1809 it-consist- 
ed of not more than 6 or 8 dwellings, in addition to 
the math or shrine of the deity. 

CARNSORE POINT, a eadland in the 
Carne, co. Wexford, forming the SE peli 
the mainland of Ireland. It bears from St. David’s 
head in Wales, NW 3} N 41 m. It was called by 
Ptolemy, Hieron, or the Sacred promontory; and 
anciently bore the names also of Sala anga and Slieve- 
na-Domangaird. 

CARNTOGHER, a mountain on the E border of 
Kenonght, in co. Londonderry. It has an alt. of 1,521 
ft. above sea-level; and forms one of the loftiest ‘and 
most considerable masses in an extensive congeries 
of uplands. It is situated at nearly mid-distance be- 
tween the channel of the Bann and that of the Roe. 

CARNWATH, an vipa do in the u npper ward 
of Lanark, bounded by the Clyde on the 8, and in- 
tersected by the Caledonian railway. Aren 25,198 
Scots acres, of which one-half is uncultivated. Pop. 
in 1801, 2,680; in 1851, 3,550, of whom the village 
of C. contained 796. 

CARO, a commune and town of France, in the 
dep. of Morbihan, cant. of Malestroit, 7 m. SSE of 
Ploermel. Pop. 1,601. 

CAROCHA, or Dutcrman’s Car, a small rocky 
island, in the bight of Biafra, to the SE of Prince’s 
island, in N lat. 1° 36’, E long. 7° 27’. 

CAROGE, a township i in the p. of Llanbister, Rad- 
norshire. Pop. in 1851, 144. . 

CAROL, La Tour-pr-Canor, or La Vaven-pe- 
Caro, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Pyrenees-Orientales, cant. of Saillagouse. The val- 
ley, which runs SW, is about 9 m. in length, and is 
watered by the Fond-Vive. It contains a 
and a silver-mine, a copper wire-mill, and a ham- 
let of the same name, sjtuated on the Carol, 38 m. 
WSW of Prades, and i m. from Saill stink 

CAROLATH, a town of Prussia, in Silesia, in the 
i and 45 m. NNW of Liegnitz, and 12° m. 
of Glogau, on the r. bank o 
569. It gives its name to a pri 


an area of about 36 m., snd containing ® towns, 


tn 10,000 inhabitants. 
in the prov. of 


LEI, a town of ere 
labria Citra, district and 5 m. SW of Cosenza. 


2,058. In the environs is a quarry of ; 
"CAROLINA, « town of Venezia, in th mm 
Se ea aaGl ie ens 

the Orinoco, and 60m. SW of ey 


| 
\\ 
= 
| 
| 


the Oder. a BI i 





. 1,739. -It is of rectangular form, 

Ef ‘ou y Seat the streets are broad and 

|| straight, and the houses Pisin but uniform. It con- 

tains a.church, some handsome fountains, and in the 
en isa variety of fine promenades. Linen and 

; common goth are the chief articles of local manu- 

facture... ot a one of the principal of the co- 
lonies . ished in 1767 and 1769 in the Sierra 
Morena by D. Paul Olavide. 

. CAROLINA (Norrtn), one of the southern states 
of the North American confederacy ; bounded on the 
N by Virginia; on the E by the Atlantic; on the S 
by th C. and Georgia; and on the W by Tennes- 
see. It extends from 383° 50’ to 36° 30’ N lat., and 
from 75° 25’%o 84° 80’ W long. It is about 450 m. 
in length, by 185 m. in breadth; with an area of 
50,000 sq. m. according to Goodrich; or 48,000 ac- 
cording to Haskel and Smith. Its superficial extent, 


therefore, is nearly equal to that of England and 
Wales. 


Physical features.| The W part of the state is an |. 


elevated table-land, and is traversed by the three 
easternmost chains of the Appalachian system,—the 
South-east mountain, the Blue ridge, and the Kitta- 
“tinny mountains. The latter chain, under various 
oT names,—as the Stone mountain, Iron moun- 
tain, Bald mountain, and Smoky mountain,—form 

- the W boundary of the state. Black mountain, in 
Yancey co., reaches the height of 6,475 ft., being the 
loftiest summit E of the Mississippi. The Roan 
mountain is 6,038 ft. high; and there are others little 
inferior.’ Mount Ararat, or Pilot mountain, is a py- 
ramidal 1,750 ft. in alt., in Stokes county. 
King’s mountain is a hilly ridge extending from Lin- 
coln county into York district in South Carolina.— 
‘The Roanoke and the Chowan, which rise in Virgi- 
nia, om, 4 themselves into Albemarle sound in this 
state. e latter is navigable for small vessels to 
Murfreesboro’. The Roanoke has a course of 400 
m., and it is navigable for small vessels 30 m., and 

_ for boats to the head of the tide at Weldon, 75 m. 
Above the falls at Weldon it is navigable for boats, 
by the aid of canals, 244 m., to Salem. The Tar or 

! Pamlico, and the Neuse, flow into Pamlico sound. 
' The formeriis navigable for vessels drawing 9 ft. of 
water 30.m., and for boats to Tarboro’, 90 m. Cape 
Fear river is the principal stream which has its whole 
course in this state. It rises in the N part, and tra- 
|| versing the state in a SE course of 280 m., falls into 
the Atlantic at Cape Fear. It is navigable for ves- 
sels of 11 ft, draft to Wilmington, and for boats to 
Fayetteville. The Yadkin traverses the W part of 
state, from N to S, and es into South C. 

the name of the Great Pedee. The Catawba 

in the Blue ridge and flows S into South C, 

m the opposite slope of the mountains descend 
d-streams of the Tennessee.—The coast-— 


tend a t distance from the land, 

one of the most dangerous headl } 

ican coast. The sl ness of the 

approach the sea, and the sandy char 

coast, cause them to be extensively i 

bars at their mouth; and there are few rood h 

bours.—The E part of the state, for a distance 

about 60 m. from theses i iam ered | 

swamps, indented by numerous inlets” 

the ocean, and traversed by sluggish streams, 

the low and level surface allows to spread o 

broad basins. ‘Io this maritime belt suece 

undulating country, irrigated with fresh, 

waters, and presenting a. surface agreeably diversifie 

with hills and valleys. The W part of the state is— 

as we have said—an elevated table-land, rising to 

general elevation of about 1,800 ft. above'the 

of the sea, independently of the mountain summil 

Climate and soil.| In that smal! part of the state 

toward the W, which is mountainous, the clima e | ars i, 

temperate and the air salubrions. ‘This region ig one 

of the most healthy in the country; and : 

days in summer are hot, the nights are refreshed 

cool breezes. In all the E parts the climate is: 

healthy, and intermittent fevers are common in. 

mer and autumn. The inhabitants have a pale, 

lowish, and bilious complexion. oot 

servations made at the university of North C., 

lat. 35° 54’ 21”, W long. 79° 17’ 30”, from June Ii 

to June 1848, the average height of the barome 

sunrise was 29°727 inches; at 9 a.m. 29°752 ine a 

at 9 p.m. 29°780 inches. The — temp. at’ 

rise and at 8 p.M., according to the detached therm... 

was as follows: = ltl, aay” 
June 1847, . 


The average temp. for the year at 9 A.M, 


at 9 p.m. 57° 8’. The hottest day occur 2 
July; temp. at 9 a.m. 82°; at 3 p.m, 90°. 
py A day was 26th December; temp. s 
28°; rae a ml pre be ms y. 

78; of cloudy days, 229; of clear : 

ber of rainy dave in the noe 

cloudy days, 233; of clear days, 32. 

very mild. The wheat-harvest takes pla 


“beginning of June; the 

























es; with white ahd red oak in the drier In ‘ -_ 
the centre of it is a pond 15 m. in it. y | dian corn, wheat, hemp, a "ebtton- 






of this swamp are impervious to man, from the | crop does not exceed 30,000° . The mountain- 
of the woods and bushes. A canal, with a ee ean to grax 
5m. long, from Lake Drummond, is carried | ing, and large herds of cattle are raised. 
it from Norfolk to Albemarle sound. Be- Manu and Manufactures can 


ufactures commerce. 

5 hardly be said to exist in this state, except in the 
called All r, or Little Dismal swamp, which also | shape of household industry; but during the last 
‘| has a in the centre. This latter swamp has | few years, several large cotton-ills have béen 
drained by means of a canal, and the | erected and carried on successfully, and there areva 
en rendered fit for the cultivation of rice. It is | few paper-mills and woollen-mills. The amount of 
‘estimated that there are nearly 2,500,000 acres of | home-made or family-manufactures within the state, 
8 land within the state, capable of being drain- | in 1840, was 1,418,242 dollars... The cotton manu- 
| ‘ed at a trifling cost, and fitted for the culture of cot- | factories had 47,934 spindles, and employed »1,219 
‘ton, tobacco, rice, and maize. These swamps havea | persons. There were 8 iron furnaces producin 

_ clay bottom, over which lies a thick stratum of vege- | 968 tons of iron, and 48 forges. The lead sme 
fe com The drained lands are found to be | amounted to 10,000 lbs.; the gold to 255,618 dollars. 
Basoatingly fertile. The soap manufactured was 1,612,825 lbs.; tallow 
out .] The low country consists of deposits of sand and | candles 148,546 Ibs.; and the whole amount of capi- 
to those of E = ami belonging to ae <4 = sg ss in manufactures mE Nag 900 degen 4 

tertiary beds are not rich in mis e dangers of the coast, and the Want 

meeps yo gc ine pte harbours, as well as the deficiency in channels of 
from the upper country, crosses the Neuse near | transportation, carry a great proportion of the trade 
and the Cape Fear near Averasboro’, and is indicated | of North C. to Virginia, South C., and Tennessée. 
risers ensica wail gonnisen yp hed of mict-/ The pine-forests, which cover nearly the whole of 
‘ofthis tract are the hematitic iron ores of Nash and Johnston, | the eastern part of ihe state, yield not only much 
wrought to advantage, aud Lie plumbago or black-lead | lumber for exportation, but also nearly all the resin- 
and serpentine also occur. A belt of sand- | oys matter used in ship-building in this country. 


Ville ieee es ca tess hams Gisterenal ie Deans The resinous products are turpentine, scrapings, 
and ; the sandstone turnidhes good freestones and grind- | spirits-of-turpentine, rosin, tar, and pitch. ‘Turpen- 
mer dren ore—the accompaniment of coal- | tine is merely the sap of the tree, obtained by mak- 


occurs in this formation. P: lel with the free- |. - rape eh . 5 
coal-formation, on the W, lies the great slate-formation | 2% @02 Incision in the bark. The turpentine flows 


pau C. romper across athe tate from ae to aw, cover- | Out aoe which fall into — — 2 — 
more-or less e counties of Person, ge, Chatham, | jit. “The incisions are generally made about the 
Forest et ont goer Cabarrus Anson, aud Mecklenburg. 1's | middle of March; and the flow of turpentine usu- 
of , Soapstone, serpentine, greenstone, and hone or whet- | #lly ceases about the end of October. The boxes 
{ slate; manganese, specular oxide of iron, and brown hema- | are emptied 5 or 6 times in the course of the year; 
emcee are. ar dre emma or honestone, is of « supe- | and, on an average, 40 trees will yield a barrel of 
} ote oth mark" Mesond belt af primary socks cntend, | turpentine, and about a third of that amourit of 
from the slate- nearly to the Blue ridge, and comprises | scrapings, or that part of the sap which becomes. 
Gold of North C.; most of the gold has been procured | hard before it reaches the box. Oil or spirits-of- 
een G. Gace, Tliee, keniiee, Menteenies, turpentine is made by distillation, during which 
4 , Cabarrus, Rowan, Rutherford, and perhaps | Cess the oil comes over, and leaves a residuum called 
— but we tl en of 47 —— bog eet rosin. Tar is made by ie billets of pine under 
famous ‘masse was found | » heavy covering of turf or earth; a slow combustion 
co pag unguacas cnet of iaanenoeteneeas without flame is thus caused, and the tar which ex- 
for its , and is sometimes kept in goose-quills, and ex- | udes is collected by means of a trench, into a cavity 
by constituting part of the currency of the | dug in the ground for the purpose. The tar of the 
a le amount is also sent annually to the mint N of E i ferred in Europe to that of ‘the 
States. There is a si!ver-mine in Davidson co., 10 oI urope 18 prere aU RUOpe oy) ‘ 
SE of Lexington. Iron ore is also found in Rockingham, | United States, as it is much cleaner, better packed, 
tok yy and ape, to Bned ~~ — seeesivy and are from — recent] — Pitch is = 
ct pies tain m tar, by boiling it down to dryness. 
feet of the more W counties we know hitie-— There are ther- | tomber furnished by this state, includes ship-timber, 
wa and gives out nitrogen gas. It contains 
; ar of lime and magnesia. 1840, amounted to, 387,484 dollars; the te 
_ Productions.] A great part of the country is cov- | 252,532 dollars. During the year ending June 80, 
ered forests of pitch-pine. In the plains of the | 1847, the exports amounted to 284,919 dollars; the 
y untry, this tree is almost exclusively the natu- | imports to 142,384 dollars. tnt ¥ 
growth of the soil. It much exceeds in height | .Canals and railroads.| Little has hitherto been 
itch-pine of the northern staves. The tar, tur- | done in this state towards extending the facilities for 
and lumber afforded by this valuable tree, | transportation, although the most important produc- 
e one-half the exports of the state. The | tions are of a bulky nature, requiring cheap an 
}of the air in the swampy regions loads the | easy modes of conveyance, and the character of th 
long me oro which hangs in clusters Yi 
} the forest a singular a 
™ is often found upon the 


Albemarle and Pamlico sound is another, 



















































































shingles, staves, &c. The exports of the state, in © 
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peibieaeae:donin ee ed we Maine to the gulf 


, of Mexico. The Raleigh and Gaston railroad, from 
Co ne alr gee m. long. 
] The legislature is styled the 
; eee =a , and consists of a senate of 50, 
‘and a house-of-commons of 120 members. It meets 
at Raleigh. The governor is chosen 
biennially by the people. Voters for senators must 
be freeholders, possessing at least 50 acres of land. 
The. are excluded from the legislature. The 
state sends 9 representatives to congress. No person 
whowenies the being of a God, or the truth of the 
Christian religion, or the divine ‘authority of the Old 
and New Testament, or who holds religious principles 
incompatible with the freedom or safety of the state, 
can hold any office or place of trust or profit, in the 
civil department, within the state. —The supreme 
eourt holds three sessions in each year: two in Ra- 
jeigh, and one at Morgantown. There are 7 circuits 
of about 10 counties each. The Methodists number 
upwards of 20,000 communicants; the Baptists nearly 
the same number; and the Presbyterians, 11,000. 
The less numerous sects are the Episcopalians, who 
have 1 bishop and 20 ministers; the Lutherans, 
with 40 societies and 2,000 communicants; the Mo- 
ravians, or United Brethren, with 4 ay eg 
There are also a few Roman Catholics, Friends, &c. 


literary fund, but its income has not yet been ap- 
plied to the purposes of education. 
Divisions.) This state is divided into 68 counties: 


Pop. in 1840. 
10,599 

4,945 

7,605 

25,160 

4,869 

7,637 

18,273 

10,780 


Johnston, 
Jones, 


Mecklenburg, 
Montgomery, 
Moore, 

Nash, . 
New Hanover, . 


stands on the Neuse, é 
Vessels from the sea ascend to 
a considerable trade in 

tar. This town has a theatre, 


of government. Pop. 4,000.~-Fayetterville, ¢ 
Fear river, at the ead of boat ae 
trade in grain, flour, tobacco, and naval stores.” 
contains a United States arsenal of construc! 
Pop. 3,000.—Wilmington, on Cape Fear ; 
m. from the essere x onaanal d 


for the trade of Fayetteville. ben 3 
first town in the state; but its tour’ is net 


modious for large vessels, being, like most oth 
this coast, barred with sand. rhe railroad t 
Roanoke adds to its business and importance, 
4,000.—Charlotte, in the interior, is a tg = 
prosperous town, with 2,000 inhabitants. 
branch of the United States mint, for rien 
gold.—Salisbury, in the same region, has al 
inhabitants. 


His .) This region was 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1584, 
natives at Pamlico and Al t 
settlement was attempted on the island of Roanoke, in 
sound, but after two or three years it was aband 
part of the country was for a long time 
manent settlements were made the 
from Virginia, who, between 1 
praee of that =e to avoid reli 

e territory had been pre iy granted 
effectual use had been teen ante aff After the above setth 
the patent was transferred (1663) to Lord © 
others, and a government was p 
all the country from the Atlantic to the Pacitic, and . 
3lst and 36th parallels of N lat.; pete on 
extended these boundaries from the parallel of 36° 80 
29°. The constitution, subsequently formed for the 
remarkable document in American qi for, it : 
of the celebrated John The 
the Palatine, and there a hereditary nobil 
landgrave and cazique, The legislature wan 
This constitution was found upon tril to 
character of the people, and it was abolished in 
ment similar to those of the other American 
it. In 1697, the portion of the prov. N of the 8 
quired the distinctive Sara of North: G 
ties S of that river, of South ©. This colo 
prietary colony, and comes or that 


_ the 
ety antennae yan of. 
This sconlnoe t thebreaing 


| sent constitution 


modified in 1835, Ta'1980 thie eute 

tion of the United States, afd 
CAROLINA (Sours), one of the 

of the North American cc 

the N by North C.; on the SE by 


8S and W b: mare dein icnd-et 
the Sevauneht iver 





eet ot ot sack Os Be 
a steep and sudden 
wards continues ly to ascend, Beyond this, 


the exhibits a beautiful alternation of hill 
‘dale, interspersed with extensive forests, and 


Wi streams. There are a few lofty 
uw a tne W part. Table mountain attains 
_an alt. of 4,000 ft. above sea-level. The Great Pedee 
rises in North C., where it is called the Yadkin, and 
flows to the sea through the E part of this state. It 
450 m. long, and has a sloop-navigation of 130 m. 
Santee, formed by the union of the Wateree 

( also rises in North C. It is navigable 

yout the same distance as the preceding.—The 
has a boat-navigation for 100 m.; and the 
ole SW limit of the state. 
AN) the rivers of South C. flow through a level coun- 
try, and their waters are generally sluggish and shal- 
.—The whole sea-coast is low and level, with 
‘sandy beaches, and without any prominent 

ds. The S part of the coast is skirted by a 

of islands, —— from the main land by 

; els, which attord a steamboat naviga- 

These islands, like the neighbouring conti- 

nent, are low and flat, but are covered with forests 
live oak, pine, ‘and palmettoes. Before the culti- 
‘vation of cotton, many of them were the haunts of 
i and their thick woods and rank weeds 
them impenetrable to man; at present, 

are under cultivation, and well-inhabited; and 


@ voyager glides by their shores in a steamboat, 
eidemniedl with the prospect of their lively 


as 


_ verdure, interspersed with thick clumps of palmet- 


_ toes, and flowering groves of orange- trees. 


The 
—so called on account of its being an ever- 

is a noble tree, with a trunk sometimes 12 

3 its long branches spread horizontally, and 

stoons of moss hang from them almost sweeping 
“ground. The laurel is here seen covered with 
white blossoms, shaped like a lily, and a foot 
ircumf. The long sandy beaches, which border 
e islands toward the sea, are covered with thou- 
of water-fowl—Like those of North C., the 

of this state ‘are generally bad. That of 

on is obstructed at the entrance hy a dan- 
sand-bar; that of Georgetown will-only ad- 

il craft. The harbour of Beaufort, or Port 

, is the best in the state, but is little fre- 


% and productions.| The climate is hot, 
1 iy. In summer, the heat of the 
! ash fio with little abatement through the 
a comfortable sleep is a blessing not al- 
to be enjoyed. Fevers, generated by the influ- 
of a hot air _— a moist soil, are common. 
m heat at Charleston, in 84° 44’ N lat., as 
bween the years 1738 and 1742, was 66°; 
101°; the extreme cold, 17°; the 
rain which fell in 12 years, from 
! an average of 54 inches; the 
ity was 71:8 inches ; the least 42-9 inches. 

ues from March 


by the planters tito: Ist, tide-swamp, 


soil is 

and 24, in- 
gor ng 
or 
of 


air aa —k are oe -* 
tion of rice and hemp; i ‘er 

segond low grounds, favourable im oom 
hemp, corn, and indigo; 4th, salt-marsh; 5th, 0 
and hickory high land, which is highly and 
yields corn, cotton, and indigo; and 6th, pine-barren, 
which, though the least productive, is the most 
healthy soil of the low country. A portion of the 
last is considered as a necessary @ to every 
swamp-plantation, for erecting the dwelling-house 
of the planter. The hilly portion consists of a com- 
paratively small tract, in the NW extremity.—Veins 
of gold exist in this state, also iron, 1} marble, 
and limestone; but mines have not yet been exten- 
sively worked.—The indigenous vegetation of this 
state combines the productions of the temperate and 
tropical regions, comprising the oaks and palms, 
pines and hickory. The palmetto or ene 
attains the height of from 40 to 50 feet, and yields'a 
substance which is eaten as a salad, and resembles 
the cabbage in taste. The staple productions are 
cotton and rice. An attempt is at present makin 
to cultivate the tea-plant. The plants are repo! 

to be thriving well. 

Agriculture and Commerce.] Cotton and rice oc- 
cupy the chief attention of the planters. Some to; 
bacco is raised, and indigo was once an important 
article of cultivation. Wheat, maize, and other 
grains thrive well, but are so much neglected that 
supplies are brought from the neighbouring states.— 
The exports of cotton from this state form an im- 
portant item in our national commerce, and amount 
to 200,000 or 250,000 bales yearly. The export ‘of 
rice is also great. The commerce is carried on to a 
great extent by northern and foreign vessels, the 
shipping of South C. amounting to only 20,000 tons. 
The annual imports are about 2,000,000 dollars; the 
exports 10,000,000.—The Santee canal connects that 
river with Cooper river, which runs into Charleston 
harbour. It is 22 m. long, 35 ft. broad at the’sur- 
face, and 4 ft. deep. It has 9 locks, overcoming 
ft. of ascent from Cooper river to the sum: v 
and 4 locks with 85 ft. descent to the Santee. ‘The 
cost of this canal was 650,667 dollars. It was finished 
in 1802, The Wateree canals pass around the falls 
upon that river, above Camden. There are canals 
upon Broad and Saluda rivers, which, in connexion 


with the rivers below, and the Santee canal, consti- | || 


tute an inland navigation of 150 m. from on 
to Cambridge in the western part of the staté,.— 
The Charleston and Augusta 
Charleston to Hamburg, on the Savannah, opposite 
Augusta. mare 135 m. The Charleston and C 
cinnati railroad is a great pas coe i : 
ee The portion of it in South C. is 
and extends through Columbia to the N 
of the state. BS portion of the line be 
this state is m, in length, and cost 
dollars. i 
Divisions and population.) South 
into 29 districts, viz.: eae 
Pop. in 1840, 


Me) 





road extends from || 







portion at different periods was ag follows: 





Py eo county of the eo 
? 741 comprising an area ; 
Plyod ope = 581,185 the W and intersected Soa "th 
fei) i : 594,398 | river. Pop. in 1830, 9,070; in 1840, 
4190 668,247 | 5.334 were whites, 752 ‘slaves, and 
“Charleston, the commercial metropolis of the states ed. Cap., Denton.—Also a us of 
is built on a point of Jand at the junction of Ashley | Virginia, comprising a superficies of 
er rivers. Its harbour is capacious, but | bounded on the N y Rappahannock 1 
difficult of entrance. The commerce of C. consists | tersected by the Mattegonys It i 
chiefly in the export of cotton and rice. Pop. 40,000, | and to a considerable extent ferti 0 
| half,of whom are blacks. There is no other large | and tobacco. Pop. in 1830, 17,774; in 184 














































town in the state.—Cclumbia is the seat of govern- | of whom 6,725 were whites, 9,3 9,314 slaves, 
ment, It stands on the Congaree, near the centre | free-colonred. Cap., Bowling-Green. 
vof the state. It contains a college, and 4,000 inha- | ship of Tompkins @., in the state of New Yor 
bitants.—Georgetown, at the head of Winyaw bay, | m. SE of Ithaca. It is drained by W sa 
formed by,the junction of the Great Pedee, Wacca- | Six Mile creeks, and is generally hilly. pi 
maw, an two or three other streams, is 18 m. from | consists of gravel and calcareous loam. bit ie 
the sea, and has considerable commerce. Pop. 2,000.| | CAROLINES, or Caroxras, a nen Coit 
—Beaufort, on the island of Port Royal, is a plea- | nation sometimes given to all the ye in 
sant. town, with a healthy situation and good har- | South seas, lying between the 5° and 1 
‘hour; but it has little commerce. —Camden, on the | N lat., and extending E to = Philypine 
Wateree, enjoys a portion of the interior trade, but These islands sometimes also.called Panac 
‘is. chiefly remarkable for the battles fought in its sometimes New Purtipprses—are said to b 
bourhood during the Revolution. Pop. 2,000. | number about thirty, but are little known to. 
heraw, on the Pedee, has 1,500 inhabitants. peans. The largest, Hogolu, situated in the 
Government, §c.| The legislature is.called the Ge- | tremity of the group, is in length about 90 
neral assembly, and consists of a senate and house-| in breadth about 40 m. Yap, in the We 
of-representatives. The senators are chosen for 4 | is the next in size, and is about two-thirds le: 
years, according to the pop. and wealth of the dis- | others are very small. The inhabitants are } 
‘tricts. The representatives are chosen for 2 years, | and are said to resemble those of the P 





} 
' according to the pop. The governor is chosen by | They were named Carolinas from an island 
gh re for 2 years. The lieut.-governor has | Lazeano discovered in 1686, and named in 
: power or duty except on the death or removal of | of his sovereign Carlos IL. of Spain. — Also; 
Cy jor. The qualifications for voting amount | island in the S Pacific, in the Low archipel 
i ly to universal suffrage. The clergy are ineli- | lat. 9° 30’, and W long. 150° 30’, 
3 gible to any civil office. ‘This state sends 9 repre- CAROLUS POORT, a pass of South | 
-sentatives to congress. the district and 90 m. NNE of Graaff-R 
Finances.] The amount of the state-revenue for| CAROMBE, a commune and town 
the year ending 30th Sept. 1847 was 329,638 dollars; | the dep. of Vaucluse, cant. and 6m, NE 
Se rewondiure was 333, 393 dollars. The property | tras. Pop. in 1841, 2,573. It con 
; ‘the state was estimated at 5,020,517 datias and | and has an active commerce in wine, 
} othe-debt at 3,622,038 dollars. —The public debt has | legumes. The Florence iris is extens! 
H -recontly been represented at 2,310,000 dollars, of | in the environs, » 
hich. 1,000,000 is payable in London; and it ap-| _CARONA, a parish of Switenand in 


} een available resources on hand to reduc- | Tessin, 8 m. SSW of L 0, near 
t the lake of that name. ‘op. ( 


still further. 
and Education.] The Methodists, Bap-| _CARONDELET, formerly called 
tists, and Presbyterians, are the most numerous | village of St. Louis co., in 
sects; the first, number 37,500, hd the second 36,300 | the W bank of the Mississippi, 5 m, below 
nicants. The Presbyterians have 90 churches ; FoR in 1840, 2,093. It was founded i nL 4 
50; the Lutherans, 34; the Ro- ARON-UWCH- veer.” ae \ 
5;-and there aré some Unitarians, RIDA, a aac’ “ _ 
d Universalists, and Jews.—There are 739 Cardiganshire. ck wDD. 
ee the state. The college of South C.,| CARON-YS-C 
mibia, was established in 1801. It has 9 in- shire, pvp at 
eae a0 ste students. The library has 7,000 nar the confluence of the Teife. 
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‘Charleston college, in that 3 founded NI, or Carony, a 
ser Beantort college, are ra- sa | wh is supposed to issue 
on the 






ere are annnall confines | 
-abon i TE sod she b et oe 





UAL . 
river. The rein tod tl 1 a 
eter of its channel, and a fall of 1 condario, | 
Pll ye pg the C. |. 
unnavigable. — a river of Trinidad, Campo-basso. | Pop. 
into the gulf of Paria. It is navigable about} C. (Laxr), 
0 pra Calet Soesyhe for canoes and bateaux. in the duties of the Coppermin 
‘CARONIA, a town of Sicily, in the prov. of Mes- | chain of lakes which unites by Yellow- 
‘district and 6 m. NE of Mistretta, near the | with the Great Slave lake—Also a lake 
ec of a rss river of the same name into the | Caledonia, between the ranges of the Peak ani 
. 1,800. It possesses a small | bine mountains, in N lat. 56°45’, which forms 
; and has a considerable | of the principal sources of the 8w branch 
Liards or Mountain river.—Also a lake in the same 
district, to the SW of M‘Leod’s lake, in N 
45’—Also a river in the state of Michi +S. 
which flows into a lake of that name, opposite the: 
Manitou islands. 

-CARPANE, or Carpanepo, a village of Venetian 
Lombardy, in the gov. of Venice, prov. and 28 m. 
NNE of Vicenza, and 9 m. NNW of Bassano, on 
the 1. bank of the Brenta. Pop. 1,900. It has 
some iron-works. 

CARPANETO, a village of Parma, in the district 
and 18 m. WNW of Borgo-San-Donino. 

CARPAS, a town in the island of Cyprus, near 
its NE extremity, 65 m. NE of Nicosia, near the 
site of the ancient Carpasia, It has a small 
from which timber forms the chief article of export.’ 

CARPATHIANS, or Krapacks, & monuntain- 
system of Europe, chiefly belonging to Hungary. A 
great mountainous belt commences at the outlet of 
the Elbe into Saxony; runs along the NE of Bohe- 
mia and Moravia; forms the S border of Austrian 
Silesia, whence a lateral ridge strikes off to the 8, 
dividing Moravia from Upper Hungary; and a 
running almost due E, separates Austrian Po 
from the great valley watered by the Danube and its 
numerous tributary streams. It is at the point where 
the lateral ridge commences, while the grand chain 
continues its E direction, that it obtains the German 
appellation of Crapack,—probably its original name 
softened by the Roman enunciation. his enor- 
mous ridge has been celebrated from remote anti- 
quity ; but, unlike the Alps of Italy and Switzerland, 
it has not yet been minutely explored by the eye: of 
science; and no skilful orologist, like Saussure, has 
yet ascended its summits, traversed its vall ex- 
plored its recesses, or examined its strata. Hence it 
is, that though the general direction of the chain is 
known, no accurate description of its different bear- 
ings or occasional changes of direction, its lateral 

ride , or its principal summits with their respective 
altitudes, has x been given to the public. The 
lofty rock on which the castle of Presburg is situated, 
is generally regarded as forming the W extremity of 
the C. From Presburg, the range extends, for 100 
m. in a direction a little to the E of N, 
summits about 2,000 ft. in height. This n of 
the chain is known as the Little C., or White 
mountains. In about the lat. of 50° the 
E, and runs about 200 m. in that direction, 
the successive a —— of the 
gura, and the Beyki From the 
tains the ieciued 3 isd of the Tatra is separated 
Baka, valleys of the Areva and the Tpolasieey tenet ‘rom th 

Bef ty ee Boe ea 
‘moun’ @ up| 
Of the Krivan and the Lomnite peak 












































a town of Visweds, in the prov. and 
of Coro, on a river of the same name, 
of the Tocuya, and 50 m. from Lake Ma- 
This town, which before the war of inde- 
extremely flourishing, with a pop. of 
it 9, is generally well-built; the streets are 
and well laid out; and it contains a handsome 
1 and a chapel. it formerly —— exten- 
manufactories of saddlery, shoes, &. The 
cattle, and the manufacture of Jeather and 
mocks of the fibres of the Agave fatida, now 
the chief occupations of the inhabitants. The 

ing savannah district, although extremely 
‘and liable to drought, is salubrious, and is 
for its aromatic herbs, and a species of 
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a town of Venetian Lombardy, in 
cs, die p prov. and 25 m. SE of Trent, on the Astico. 
CAROTTO, a village of Naples, in the prov. and 
18 m. SE of Naples, district and 6 m. SW of Castel- 
near the Mediterranean. Pop. 3,500. It 
araed 2 churches, and a school - of- navigation 
Saeed by Frederick IV. Silk is extensively culti- 
yated in the environs. 
‘AROUGE, or Canocio, a town of Switzerland, 
cant. of Vaud, on the 1. bank of the Arve, 
is crossed a little way below by a handsome 
caer a and less than a mile S of Geneva. 
4,367. The houses are generally only one 
Sab amp and the streets are broad and straight. 
church, a synagogue, a college, and an 
} has manufactories of fine leather, 
ibictiocascors, a cotton spinning-mill, and a 
" and an active commerce in wine 
. Fairs are held twice a-year, and mar- 
-year.—This town, originally a mere vil- 
i | 780 constituted by the king of Sardinia 
a ni vTske vince with important privileges an- 




















ne onen seen. 








































the district and town were ceded to 


vGR, secrungaa an hiidennviles prov. of 
D} g an area of 60,590 hectares; bound- 
tzerland; on the E and 8 b ae 
iy and Genevois; and on the W 

pomtaltiing 4 in 1821, 42,991 inha- 
4 mandementos, viz., Anne- 
Seyssel, and 71 
n 1837 it was 
acent provinces. —Also a 
the cant. of Vaud, district 
and 8 pide of Lau- 

Pop. 


Se Niall ed Wiiwes, inthe eS of the 

‘of Alencon. Pop. 1,950, 

Lae Secaueiela Geis bop im eee 
are some iron-mines. 

tribe of SE Africa, who inhabit 
Lake Maravi. 


















































pee Sal aa 


nae 
et Spitz, in N lat, 49° 2, long, 20° 16%, 
Safes, te 2 tong, 30° 19", i eee? 





ni 


ie 


birge, or Ore mountains of Hungary. 


—running 


rs to the Great Tatra, the highest of which is 


mbier, 6,576 ft. above the level of the sea. 
central and highest 


The 


rts of these mountains consist 


of granite, composed of quartz and milk-white feld- 


* 


a 


ms to be nearly wanting on the § side. 
ola, at the source of the W; 


2 


as 


i 





not so steep as the Tatra, nor covered with so 





huge and bare rocks; they also rest on a broader 
hase, and their summits are not so sharp nor pointed. 
‘ The followin,: are the elevations of the other Carpa- 
} thian mountains, from Balbi: 
, Ae Feet. 
4 ‘Ruska-Poyana, iii E long, 22° 30’, en 
or Buthest (Transylvania), 8, 
Buthest (Wallachia), . ‘ 6,892 
Retirzath, . ‘. : , 8607 
Czerna-Gova, . ; : « 
Budislaw (Wastern Carpathians), 7,974 
Sarat (Do, do,), a : 7,594 
} ‘Mount Calvary, near Schemnitz, (by Esmark), . 4,907 
‘Kronstadt (city of), in Transylvania, $ 2,020 
ee o 
ungary), 

. { --Mediasch ivania), wnat 710 
Kai i tial . « e 7,878 
Hidanyst ‘ . . 8,466 
we x 7,274 

F . 6,423 

‘ - 5,786 

- ° * 5,047 

: ; « 4,807 

e- 4,988 

; - 2,172 

° 620 

ey he 470 
‘ians to the E and § of Transylvania 





s along the 1. Baek of she Antes 
betwixt Transylvania 
of Moldavia and Wallachia. 


rise here sre the N. 


spar, with very little mica. At a lower level grey- 
wacke and transition limestone appear. The latter 
most abundant on the N side of the mountain, but 
Kralova 
aag, has an alt. of 
700 ft. The Carpathians to the NE of the Tatra, 
nthe counties of Urgh, Beregh, and Marmarosh, 
ording to Kitaibel, who examined them, are 
ly lofty with the Tatra, those especially on the 
“frontiers of Galicia and the Buckowine; but they are 


many 


not yet been explored, nor their elevations 
are see sources of the Alauta, the eastern 

into two branches. That branch 
forms the 
Turkish 
The prin- 












the SE of Kronstat, leading in lachi 
eighth is the pass of the Rothenthurm or Re 
to the SE of Hermanstadt, described B. : Dr. | 
as presenting truly Alpine scenery; 
rapid Alauta, after many turnings and ings 
among tremendous snowy cliffs narrowing its chan- 
nel, at last escapes through rugged defiles, and en 
the Wallachian plains. This pass was the scene 
one of Bem’s most brilliant exploits in the late reyo- 
lutionary war of Hungary—The ninth pass leads 
through the Irongate branch into the Banat of 
meswar, and is called the grotto of Veterani, 
passes were all well-fortified, to prevent the ent 
of the Turks into Transylvania and the Banat; 
several of them were nevertheless foreed by’t 
Turks, who blew up the grotto of Veterani 
campaign of 1788.—Another pass named the D 
leads from Transylvania to the Banat, on the 
The last ag Shi of eg in ge : 
leading into r Hungary, way < r 
esha or Crens which must be pom << 
thirty times, during its passage throu, 
before the archer oan enter the Hungarian p 
The whole extent of the Crapack mom 
ginning at Presburg, and running thenee 
SE, and afterwards SW, till we arrive at thi 
of Temeswar, cannot be less than 900 m., ine 
the circuit that encloses Transylvania, 
Vegetation.| From the level of the Danube to tl 
summit of the C., Hun, resents five zones 
belts, rising successively. 1. The ¢ in 
and fruit trees, extending to the first hills, « 
1,500 ft. above the sea. 2. The woody > 
the region where the oak, beech, and chest 
The termination of the beech is at the height 
ft. above the sea. «This region is richer in 
than the same region in the Alps of Switzer 
The Sub-Alpine region commences where the bi 
terminates, and where the Pinus abies or Se 
begins, and exhibits nearly the same p) 
Switzerland; but as we ascend this region, 
difference takes place. The my 
moss-pine begins to cover the- 
above the sea, and the Scotch fir | 
elevation of 4,902 ft.; whereas in 
Switzerland, the Scotch fir vegetat: 
5,862 ft. above the sea, or 960 
mountains. 4. The lower 































































Mont anion aban al of Bie fa level 5 
Ted, Bop in U0 Bboy in leah, Spee in LOO | 
n. f ” jin} > 9; . 3 
9,817; in 1836, 9,224; and im 1846, 9,887... It is 
nearly tri in form; and is surrounded by old 
walls in a good state of ation. The stree' 
are Mt Sada and many of them sinuous; but the 
sare generally well-built. The principal edi- 
fices are the cathedral, a handsome Gothic structure 
arid ‘adorned with columns taken from. the ancient 
temple of Diana at Venasque; a fine modern aque- — 
duct; a Roman triumphal arch an hospital, the 
staircase of which is considered a chef-d’auvre. 
There are alsu several public halls, a co 
theatre, a public library containing 22,000 vols., and 
a valuable collection of medals and other objects of 
curiosity, a synagogue, &c. C. possesses im te 
manufactories of soap and nitric acid; distilleries of — 
brandy, spirits of wine, and essences; dye +works, 
tanneries, a cotton spinning-mill, and 4 ng es- 
tablishments. Its commerce, which is bie Page 
consists in olive-oil, silk, madder, wine, spirits, 
acid, saffron, almonds and other fruits, wax, honey, 
truffles, and clover and lucerne seed. Fairs are 
held here twice a-year, and a market weekly.—This 
town, the Carpentoractum of the Romans, is of great 
antiquity. It was the cap. of the Memini, and sub- 
sequently of the Comtat Venaissin. In the 3d cent. 
it became the seat of the bishopric of C. 

CARPENZANO, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Calabria-Citra, district and 9 m. SSE of Cosenza. 
Pop. 1,500. Silk is extensively cultivated in the-en- 
virons. 

CARPERBY - CUM-THORSBY, a townshi 
the ol pe arish of Aysgarth, N. R. of Yorkshire, : 

of Middleham. Area 4,950 acres. Pop. ‘in 


| 
| 
1851, 842. 
























@ that none of the C. are covered with per- 
f ‘snow, not even the peak of Lomnitz, though 
of 49°. Wahlenberg endeavours to 
‘count for this anomaly, by the prevalence of the 
hot co ago from the plains of Hungary, which are the 
_ Most extensive in the S of Europe, and where the 

; a -heats are very great. 
gi LO, a town of Venetian Lom- 
} ge , in the gulf of Milan, in the prov. and 15 m, 
of Brescia, 4 m. SSE of Montechiari, near the 1. 


\ bank of the Chiesa. Pop. 4,400. It contains 2 
si an orphan - asylum, an hospital, and an 




































-eastle. A fair i is held once a-year. 









a village of Piedmont, in the 


prov. 8m. E of Acqui. Pop. 1,600. 
CARPENTARIA as oF), mh immense gulf on 
coast .of Australia, between the parallels of 
and 18° §, and the meridians of 136° and 142° 
_ Tt-received its name from James Carpentier, a 
‘ captain, who first explored it in 1627. Capt. 
© Flinders in 1808 entered it, from Torres straits, and 
: aes the position of its principal pointsdown to the 
rege islands at the bottom of the gulf. Capt. 
_ Stokes its S shore for an extent of 200 m. 
in 1839-40. Commencing at Cape York, on the NE 
ey of the coast, we have a low unbroken 
running to the head of the gulf, and pre- 
_. senting Pose or three low capes or points through- 
a eg Doorn extent of 500m. Among these points 
‘are Duythen point and Cape Turnagain. “The ge- 
al appearance of the bad of the gulf is that of a 
grr Eiagtore shore, between 10 and 30 ft. high, 
: the interior is not visible from the offing.” 
Three large rivers flow into the head of 
viz., the Van Dicmen, Flinders, and Al- 
se point mid-way between the two latter 
rs, the coast trends NW to the parallel of 15°, 
ae at the head of Limmen bight, it turns NNE, 
‘portion of the coast ita Sg several groups of 
which the principal are the Wellesley isles and the 



























CARPI, a village of Venetian Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 30 m. SE of Verona, district and 6 m, SE 
of Legnano, on the r. bank of the Adige. Pop. 
1,200. It is surrounded by walls and defended by 
a castle. The French were here defeated by the 
Imperialists in 1701.—Also a town of the duchy and 
district and 10 m. N of Modena, and 12 m. of 
La Mirandola, on a canal of the same name. . Pop. 
6,500, It is defended “3 ancient walls and’ a.for- 
tress; and contains a cathedral and an episcopal se- 
minary. It has some silk spinning-mills, and fairs 
are held twice a-year. 

CARPIGNANO, a vi of Piedmont, in the 
prov. and 12m. WNW of Novara, near the 1, bank 

a s. From Limmen bight, the outline of | of the Sesia. Pop, 2,300. It has an annual fair,— 
| , the coast becomes very irregular. The principal in- | Also a town of Naples, i in the prov. of the Terra di 

_dentations in this quarter are Blue-mud hay, Caledon | Otranto, district and 17 m. SE of Lecce. Pop,1,181. 
1 vill akg, pend bameres ber; Sesprincipal capes, CARPINETI, a village of Modena, ir. the district 
f SE nemapany ‘oint Arrowsmith, Point | and 15 m. SSW of Reggio, near the source of the © 
and Cape Wilberforce; and 
eg aede island, Bickerton island, 
island, Inglis island, Cun- 
i” and the Wessel islands. The mid- 







































Tresinaro. It has 4n annual fair. sodas 
CARPINETO, a town of the States-o: Sroiandes 

in the delegation’ and 15 m. W of 1o.—, 

a village of Naples, in the i 

Chics, “Pop 40k ast, and 29 m, SE of | 
oti. y ; i 

ARPING, 2 too of Bi len the prov. of - 
Pecan district and 27 m, 
paige menace rend yey vn 





















ce, in the dep. of Vaucluse. 
an area of 54,189 hectares, |. 







a ee district near pel ‘mountains 
Tagus. Pop. 2,488.—Also town of | 
Leon, in the prov. and 39 m. SSW of Vallndolid, f ZA 
the partido and 8m. WSW of Medina det Cam: e De 
- ina district watered by the Minimes. Pop. 94]. It | to q-considerable 
“contains a h church and a custom-house. of the same name: ; 
“CARQUEFOD, a canton and commune of France, CARRAPARTI, or CARrapant, 
. in the dep. of the Loire-Infericure, arrond. of Nantes. | in the prov. and 150 m. ESE of 
‘The cant. comprises 5 com., and in 1831 contained | ent of the Itau. , 
7,164 inhabitants.—The village is at some distance | CARRAPATEIRA (Ponta pa), a promor 
from the 1. bank of the Erdre, 7 m. NNE of Nantes. | of Portugal, on the W coast of the prov. of Al 
Pop. 2,626. in N lat. 37° 13’, aah 
ARQUIN (Porro), a port of Peru, in the prov.| CARRA’RA, a town and district | 
of Lima, 50 m. NNW of Chancay, at the mouth of a | with the duchy of Massa, forms the d 
‘inall stream, on a shallow bay. Carrara, an appanage of the duke of } 
: A, a lake in co. Mayo. Its main body ex- | district of C., amounting to about 80 sq. 
tends WSW 8} m., with a mean breadth of about 1 | pop. of about 12,000, is bounded on the 
“m. along the mutual boundary of the baronies of C. | cany; on the E “by the duchy of Massa; 
and Kilmain; and an arm 3} m. long, and rather | and SW by the Mediterranean; ‘and on 
less than a $m. in mean breadth, goes off from the | NW by the Sardinian prov. of Lunigiana, . 
middle of the W side. The lake is profusely isleted, |\dena. Its breadth from the coast to the summit of 
has an intricate outline, and communicates by a brief | Monte Sagro, to the NE of the town of €., is about. 
river-run from the S end with Loch Mask. “As a | 8 m.—The town of C., famous for its - r : 
sheet of water,” says the author of the Wi/d Sports | is 4 or 5 m. NNW of Massa, separated from it by a” 
of the West,.“ nothing can be more beautiful than | high hill, and lying in a narrow valley hemmed 
Lough C. Everything that the painter delights to | round with lofty and ragged mountains, barren of — } 
fancy may be here realized. Islands and peninsulas, | verdure or trees, but yielding from their els a 
with rich overhanging woods, a boundless range of | rich revenue to the inhabitants. It is an ill-bi 
mountain-masses in the distance, ruins in excellent | unsightly town, containing a pop. of 6,000; ° 
keeping, all form a splendid study for the artist’s | there are 13 villages around it, ns ae 
pencil.” In 1838, the summer and winter surface- | from each other, containing an oqeet ee 





















































elevations of the luke above sea-level were respec- | gaged in working the quarries. an aca-— e 
tively 67 and 72 ft. demy of sculpture in the town, which has pr 
CARRACA. See Caraca. several good artists. The statuary marble is qu: 


. CARRACEDO, a town of Spain, in the prov. and | ried at the elevation of several hundred feet i at 
70 m. WNW of Leon, and 5 m. SE of Villafranca, | the town, and at the distance of about 1 “The wt 
on the 1. bank of the Qua. marble lies in strata at an inclination of abont 60°  } 

CARRAGH, or Carra (Tue), a rivulet and two | from the horizon. It is snowy white, and of a. 
lakes on the N side of the great peninsula which ex- | texture than almost any other marble, ¢ 
tends between Dingle bay and the Kenmare river, | which it receives a finer surface and is more dura 
in co. Kerry. The rivulet rises on the N side of | The beds are from 1} to 4 ft. in parte ann. Bone 
Coomenagh, and has a course of about 12 m. chiefly | ing with beds from two to three prensa omg 


* 4 
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N to Castlemain bay. Its basin is a chain of roman- | taining talc, asbestos, steatite, 
tic mountain-glens; the chief attractions of which be- | phuret-of-iron. The pry di marble is 
long to two lacustrine expansions of the rivulet,— | above a certain elevation in the hills, but an 
~ the Loughs C.,—which lakes extend upward from a | kind exists several hundred feet’ fe 
int 2} m. above the mouth of the rivulet; they | dimensions of the®*blocks are of course lim nd 
oiitly have a length of nearly 8 m., and are con- | the largest mass ever raised contained from 400 to 
bi cea, by a brief run of the stream. They lie within | 500 cubic feet. Two-thirds of all the marble got at 
18 m. of Killarney. C. is sent to England; Rome and France t 
; CARRAMUNGALUM, a village of Hindostan, | paratively little. Many of the blocks are. 
in the northern Circars, about 22 m. SE of Rya- | the spot into slabs by water-mills moving @ 
guddi. In the vicinity are rufns of several ancient | of parallel saws, by which a large 
























operation into ten or a dozen slabs. 
\ CA, a town and parish of Brazil, in the | less than 150 quarries of marble in 
aes of Minas-Geraes, on the road from Baependi | C., and they are all the propert, 
~ to Sao-Jofo-d'Elrei. Pop., chiefly agricultural, | duals. The town is becoming 

000. 'Thesdistrict is watered by the Angai and} commerce in marble, and the wor 
apivari, tributaries of the Rio Verde. In the vici- | wages. The value of the Medill v 
is @ mountain-range, from the gloomy aspect | is 500,000 francs. The number 


takes its name. ployed in the quarries and in work 
B, a town of Spain, in New Castile, | is about 1,200. The marble mo 
tain-group comp 


te 


































of 

‘the co. of ie, 5 by 
and 9 m. ENE of Donegal. The prin- 
‘Brandy-hill, has an alt. above sea-level 


CAL, a town of Spain, in Old Castile. 
80 m. NNE of Segovia, partido and 
‘Sepielveda, near the r. bank of the Du- 


DEL-OBISPO, a town of Spain, 
vy. and 24m. SW of Salamanca, 


a. 
-DEL-CAMPO, a town of Spain, 
w Castile, in the prov. and 30 m. E of Cuenca, 
and 12 m. SSE of Huete. Pop. 1,940. 

-DE-HENARES, a town of 
in New Castile, in the prov. and 25 m. NNE 

jara, and partido of Brihuega. 
SA-DEL-TAJO, a town of Spain, 
Castile, in the prov. and 38 m. E of Guada- 

and 8 m. SSE of Ciftientes. 

ILA, a town of Spain, in New 
stile, in the prov. and 35 m. WNW of Cuenca, 
rtido and 6 m. ESE of Hucte, near the ]. bank of 

Huete. 
REGHOV A, a township in the p, of Tan-y- 
i 54 m. SSW of Oswestry, in 
ernieu, and near the Montgomery 
Op. in 1851, 334. 

RA ISLES, a group of islets off the 
in, to the N of the entrance of Arosa 

N lat. 42° 30’, and W long. 8° 55’. 
RA (San Perayo), a town of Spain, in 
vy. and 70 m. from Corunna, par- 
of San Mastrio de Noya, at the N 

of the entrance of Arosa bay. 

CA ‘A, a town of Spain, in Asturias, in the 
prey. and 58 m. ESE of Oviedo, partido and 20 m. 
IE of Sant: eee cengeece-Cnis. 

INTEE] & paris i 
e, in co. 
the river 


containing a v. of the 

me, Ulster. It lies along the 

lackwater, and on the S fron- 

county. Area 13,431 acres. Pop. in 

L 9; in 1851, 5,954. The v. is 2} m. NE of 
acloy, on the road to Dungannon. 

ARREPUIS, a commune of France, in the dep. 


2 Somme, cant. of Roye. Pop. 310. It con- 


RE ay a town of Brazil, in the proy. and 
mr Goyaz. Mining atid the rearing of 
form the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 
iginally called Pedro Terceiro. 
ETO, a town of New Grenada, in the prov. 


‘ th ; 130 m, E of Panama, on the W side of the gulf 
rel : 


Sarr), a commune of France, in 
s-du-Nord, cant. of Moncontour. 


RI] LEU! 
of the 
OU, or Canzaco, an island of the West 
of the Grenadines, in the gov. 


NE of the island of Grenada, in N lat. 
dw ° 29’. It is 7 m. in length, 
in idth; and in 1832 contained 8,823 


“whom were slaves. In 1844 
timated at 3,847, including 200 lo- 
rtinique, an islet 2m. to the NE. 


8 

drought On te SW se of te al 
which forms a good port, and on ¥ i 
The Shlet cows 1s eadaaa cares cot ee 

CARRICHES, a town of in New ‘ 
in the prov. and 20 m. WNW of To! partido ar 
7m. Torrijos. ‘ ae ot 

re AN SEA. See Carmppan Spa. 

CARRICAL, Canicata, or Karman, a town of 
Hindagstan, in the Carnatic, principality and 57 m. 
ENE of Tanjore, at the embouchure of a river of 
the same name, a branch of the Caveri, and 75 m. 
S of Pondicherry, in N lat. 10° 55’, and E long. 79° 
55’. It is of considerable extent; and contains a 
church and several Hindu temples; but its fortifica- 
tions are entirely destroyed. It however, 
important manufactories of cotton-fabrics and large 
building docks; and notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages of its port, the entrance to which is impeded 
by a sand-bar, has an active commerce.—The terri- 
tory of C. comprises 4 maganoms or districts and 
118 villages, with a pop. amounting in 1886° to. 
44,191; of whom 40 were whites, and 44,105 natives. 
Ir is watered by several branches of the Caveri, 
which render the soil extremely fertile. Its prin- 
cipal production is rice, which, with the produce of 
the salines on the coast, forms the chief article of 
local export.—The town and territory of C. were 
ceded to the French in 1739 by the rajah of Tan- 
jore. In 1803 the town was taken by the English, 
but was restored by treaty to the French in 1814. 

CARRICK, the § district of Ayrshire. It is 
bounded on the N by Kyle, or Ayr proper; on the E 
by Dumfries-shire and the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright; on the S by Wigton; and on the W by the 
Atlantic ocean. It comprehends the parishes of Bal- 
lantrae, Barr, Colmonell, Dailly, Girvan, Kirkmi- 
chael, Kirkoswald, Maybole, and Straiton. It is 
about 82 m. in length, by 20 m. in breadth, and its 
superficial area may be estimated in round numbers 
at 300,000 acres. Pop. in 1851, 31,302; in 1841, 
28,460, of whom 21,766 were natives of the co. Its 
surface is hilly; and the name may have originated 
in the Gaelic carraig, ‘a rock.’ The mountains, 
especially on the NW, seem to be a continuation of 
that great ridge which, extending from the confines 
of England, through the counties of Selkirk, Peebles, 
Lanark, and Dumfries, meets the Western ocean 
between the districts of Carrick and Kyle. In the 
valleys between the hills, and along the sea-shore, 
are many stripes of level ground of a fine clay or loamy 
soil.” The chief rivers are the Girvan and the Stin- 
char; the Doon forms its E boundary. There are 
several lakes; and a great part of the country is still 
covered with natural wood. 

CARRICK, a parish in co. Kildare, 3 m. NW by 
W of Castle-Carbery. Area 5,196 acres, Pop. in 
1881, 604; in 1851, 394—Also a parish in co. Wi 
meath, 53 m. S by W of Mullingar. Area 
acres. Pop. 350. The surface extends 1 
side of Lough Ennel.—Also a parish in co. 
m. SE of Dunleer. Area 826} acres. Pop. 278.— 
Also a parish 2} m, W of Wexford, in co. Wexford, 
Area 3,009 acres. Pop. 2,012. It lies along 4 
bank of the Slaney, of the upper part of 


harbour; and is celebrated in connection wit! 


nn i ne peo es ests Ls, 


| 
| 
if 


ther, — 

rick-castle, the first that was built by the Anglo- | 

Normans in Treland,—Also a village in the p. of Ban- 
exford, 218. ae. ‘ 





, Itic ¢ of the mainland < : re 
nec ge soa yoni 
; consists of two stron, 
ed to rings in the solid rock, pet ari 


way, and of a rope 3 ft. higher, whi 
gn assists the equil um’ of the 


ge ides the 
Y nger. . 
‘ CARRICKBEG, a town in the p. of Kilméleran, 


co. Waterford, on the river Suir, directly opposite 

: to Carrick-on-Snir; and, in every thing except poli- 

tical distribution, part of that town. Pop. in 1831, 

2,704; in 1851, 2,108. 

CARRICKDUFF, a village in the p. of Barragh, 

co. Carlow. Pop. 174. 

CARRICKFERGUS, a parish, commensurate with 
the county of the town of the same name, on the 
southern border of co. Antrim. Length and breadth, 
each 4 m.; area 16,700 acres. Pop. in 1831, 8,706; 
in 1851, 8,520. Families in 1841 employed chiefly in 

agriculture, 669; in manufactures and trade, 820; in 
other pursuits, 376. The surface varies from alluvial 
plain to lofty mountain ; presents pleasing transitions 
in its diversities, and abounds in the attractions both 
of close landscape, and of distant and brilliant pros- 
pect. An upland ridge, from 500 to 1,000 ft. high, 
and upwards of a mile in mean breadth, extends 
ENE from end to end of the parish, and occupies 
all the northern half of the central district. Most of 
this upland is moor and bog; and 2,430 statute acres 
are borough common. The highest ground is near 

| the western boundary, and commands an extensive 

!. and singularly imposing view. 

i CARRICKFERGUS, a post, market, and seaport 

| town, a parliamentary borough, and the assize-town 

‘ ° of co. Antrim, on the southern border of the cogno- 

| minal parish, 9 m. S of Larne; 8 m. NE by N of 

H Belfast; and 88 m. N by E of Dublin.—Excepting a 
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street, or partially edificed road, which extends from 

the W end north-westward along the thoroughfare 
toward Ballinure, the whole town stretches close 
along Belfast lough, in the direction of ENE. The 
town consists of the ancient city or walled town, in 

the centre; the Irish quarter, on the W; and the 
Scotch quarter, on the The walls still to a great 
extent exist, and may all be distinctly traced. The 
streets are irregularly disposed, and of various breadth ; 

1% excepting the principal street, of about 150 yards 
. in length, the open area around the castle, and the 
Joymount-court promenade, which goes out to the 
Scotch quarter, the whole are squeezed together in 
the suffocating density of oriental city pressure. The 
Scotch quarter is occupied chiefly by fishermen, and 
had its name from a Scotch colony of the same craft 
of the present inhabitants’ ancestors, who arrived 
about the year 1665, from Galloway and Argyle- 
shire, and were driven from their native land by the 
violence of prelatic persecution, ‘The whole town, 
with the pe Ae of a mere sprinkling of houses, 
{has a mere village character,—consisting of thatched 
|} eabins and straggling suburban abodes; and the 
he _ densest parts of it are so crowded, ieee, and un- 
to produce on a stranger an irksome and re- 
effect. Most of the houses are built of stone; 
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ed in 1777-9, at the cost of £21,785.) 
manufacture was once of some it nce | 
has declined. ‘The cotton trade belor 
parish than to be aspen Linen weav' 
ing occupy similar ence as in m 
towns of eastern Ulster. Leather is man 
to a considerable amount. Within 
cotton manufactory, a flax-mill, and 
fishery of the bay affords empl: 
portion of the inhabitants, : 
cod, lobsters, and oysters. The im 
trade was at one time of note, and 
come of large importance, but has, 
past, been almost completely destroye 
and more advantageous situation of Belf 
imports as existeconsist of coals, iron, timber, 
salt, slates, and miscellaneous goods; and 
amonnt to about 10,000 tons per annum, and ¢ 
black cattle, grain, alabaster, and part of the p 
of the manufactories. There are two piers, of 
enclosing the town-harbour immediately SW 
castle, and the other situated in the Seoteh ter 
Both are dry at low water; and the former has 
at high water for vessels of 100 tons.—Exe 
area and precincts of the castle, and the site o 
county court-house and gaol, the whole of the land 
occupied by the town, and of those within | in 
of the parish, constitute a jurisdiction ; 
that of the co. of Antrim. In 1841, the co 
amounted to 1,826. Area of the town 129 
Pop. in 1851, 3,548. Houses 625. 13) 
History.]_'The site of C. castle is said to have been 
hold of the Dalriads, and to have obtained the name of (4 
Feargusa, or ‘ the rock of ‘ from a king of that nam 
was drowned in its vicinity, Old documents f 
place under some corruption of this name, or 1 
designation of Knockfergus. The De Lacey : 
sesgors of this fortress. About 1387, the town was 
by the Scotch. During the whole of Tyrone’s. 
fergus was the head-quarters of the English forces i 
In 1642, General Monroe, at the head of 4,000 Seottish 2 
ries, landed to assist against the Irish rebels, and 
rhe and a pens sly ag pr 
onroe, an 00) possession f 
1649, the Earl of I ui the 0 
ined Marie prisoners aad, coward tee ohlap Ora 
castle surrendered to Sir Charles Coote. Tn 1668, Lori 
held the place for James IL; and next year, the. Ke of | 
berg sailed into the gy, saw the outworks of the castle bu 
apprehension of a siege, landed at Bangor, and man 
by Belfast, invested C., after making some 
fortifications, and encountering an obstinate resistance, b 
master of the town. In 1760, Commodore Thurot, with, 
1,000 Frenchmen, landed at C., and captured the toy 
CARRICKMACROSS, or Macneross, a 
containing a town of the same nam : 
ghan. Area 16,702 acres. Popyin 18 
1851, 10,687. The centre of the pari 
watershed between the E and th 
forms the outer rim of the basin of: 
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ont and straggling 
ne othe the town, contains 
lace as the capi- 
I the trade. is 
ction spi on A edge of the Shan- 
ion ¢ the face. a rising ground, and consists 
ly of one street running E, on a line with 
, and another commencing at the gaol and 
ase, running 8, and rectangularly intersect- 
former at the market-place. The bridge 
Shannon, which connects the two sections 
town and carries over the Dublin and Sligo 
— of 11 arches; and measures 15 ft. 
publi ts, and 800 ft. from end to end. 
uildings are the county gaol, the 
house, a handsome church, a large Ro- 
i¢ chapel, two small Methodist meeting- 
for a company of infantry, the 
ry, and the poor-law union workhouse. 
of the town is limited to the supply of 
$ to the surrounding district. —The town’s 
mt name and that by which it is known fti*most 
previous to the present century, is 
um ake. Area of the Leitrim section of 
i) 42 acres; of the Roscommon section, 14 
Pop. of the whole in 1831, 1,870; in 1851, 
‘Houses 173. Pop. of the ‘Leitrim section, 

a Ne in 1851, 1,100... Houses 149, 
CK-ON-SUIR, a | parish, containing a town 
e name, in co. Tipperary. Area 2,426 


» Pop. in 1831, 7,455; in 3851, 8,202. Houses, 


"Phe parochial surface ix all'a part of the 
Saene of the Suir.—The market and post 
C., on the southern margin of the p., stands 
= bank of the Suir, on the road from Water- 
‘ 10} m. E by § of Clonmel, and 75 
‘of Dublin. One long street runs from V 
wh lel to the river; three other 
itersec is, and lead down to the river; 
are appended and interlaced; and a spa- 
with some good houses around it, lies 
erm outskirt. Large and stately remains 
an extensive and beautiful park, of a 
belonged to the Earls and Dukes of 
‘The bridge across the Suir was built in 
, though a plain structure, és in better order, 
asia better appearance, than most bridges of 
fhe prison is a new structure. The mar- 
bly good structure. The barrack 
y indifferent accommodation for a troop 
r of infantry. A suburb 
‘town, so large as to claim independence of 
stands immediately opposite, on the Water- 
of the river.—C., if a town of great 
ty and large manufacture, and situated in 
as mentor of districts, appears to be 
o ahaybe the extreme poverty of its 
; Ba -exoallent one nar- 
ch was or a long period manufactured 
was in high and extensive ; 
evious to sand $59 AE se 
but the anette had had 
As to ioapree only 500 
The 


" GARRIDEN, a patish in the co. 
bounded by the’ frith mez te bes 3 
2} m. inh and 1}-m. in breath Pop 


1,724. There are four villages 
rihg oa Brign my o at 
Blackness, last bri which have to 
bours. 

CARRIERES (Les Canswron), « hanilet: ‘od 
port of France, in the dep. of the Seine, cant. of and 
near Charenton-le-Pont, and 4 m. SE of Paris, at 
the confluence of the Marne with the Seine. Pop: 
900. It contains au extensive iron- foundry, and 
manufactories of vinegar and sugar-of-lead, and is 
an important entrepot for wine. 

CARRIERES (Sait - Dents), a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Seine-et-Oise, cant. of 
Argenteuil, 9m. N of Versailles, and 10 m. NW of 
Paris, on a hill on the r. bank of the Seine. Pop. 
1,052, Tt contains a manufactory of tar, and exten- 
sive quarries of freestone. Figs are cultivated in’ 
large quantities in the environs. 

CARRIG, or CarriGLeamLeany, a parish 24 m, 
NE of Mallow, in co. Cork. Area 3,820 acres. 
Pop. in 1881, 1,133; in 181, 709. 

CARRIGACRU IMP, a locality, interesting for a 
vast cave and for marble quarries, in the vicinity of 
Cloyne, co. Cork. ‘The cave has numerous cham- 
bers, and generally high arches; its echoes are im- 
posing; and its spars and stalactites are large and 
beautiful. A curious and interesting account of the 
cave may be seen in Croker’s Researches in the South 
of Ireland. 'The rock around the cave is quarried 
both as limestone and as marble. The latter is of 
a kind similar to the Italian dove-coloured marble. 
The produce of the quarries amounts to upwards of 
2,000 tons a-vear. 

CARRIGAHOLT, a fishing-village in the p. of 
Moyarta, co. Clare, at the head of a small bay of its 
own name, on the N side of the estuary of the: 
Shannon, 84 m. FE by N of Loop-head. 

CARRIGALINE, or Beaver, a parish in co. 
Cork, Area 14,498 acres. Pop. in 1831, 7,877; in 
1851, 5,715. The river and estuary of the Anna- 
buoy contribute the advantages of fishery and navi- 
gation, and some features of scenic beauty to this. 
district.—The v. of C. stands on the Annabuoy, 6 
m. SE of Cork. Though now a place of no great 
importance, it was once designed to be made a rival 
of the city of Cork. 

CARRIGALLEN, a parish in co. Leitrim, Con- 
naught. It contains the villages of Carrigallen and 
Newtowngore. Area 8,104 acres. Pop. in 1831,” 
7,809; in 1851, 5,940. Longh Garadice is situated 
on the NW boundary, and has an elevation ere; 
sea-level of 176 ft.; Lotigh Toominghan, on the 
boundary, has an ‘elevation of 172 ft.; and 4 
Glasshouse, on the E boundary, has an elersiton’ 
167 ft. @ village consists principally of one sare 
street of cabins. Pop. in 1831, ro inl 

CARRIGANS, a village in . of 
Donegal, on the 1, bank of the Foyle, 43 m. 
Londonderry. Pop. 178. 

cARGAN = eee 

of Me 0. m. len, 0 
Jeth ethmus hn a Sheephaven and Pb 
at the entrance te wild and desol 

il. Pe 1, 258, ° 
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. W of Wick- 
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Alt, 1,252 ft. 
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ARRIGNAGUNEEN, « mountain ist the p. of 
to 7 m. SE by 8 of Blessington, co, Wick- , 


Tow, Alt. 1,782 ft. ae ey” 
- CARRIGNAVAR, or Downvttocr, @ ‘parish 
ly in co. Cork. Area 16,513 neres. Pop. in 
1831, 4,634; in 1851, 3,201.—The village of C., 5 m. 
N of Cork, has a pop. of about 100. 
» CARRIGOGUNNEL, or Carricxaguicy, a vil- 
lage 5 m. WSW of Limerick, in co. Limerick: The 
of C., surmounting a vast precipitous, isolated 
limestone rock, in an extensive plain which reaches 
to the Shaunon, is one of the largest and most ro- 
mantic ruins of its class in Ireland. 
CARRIGPARSON, or Wi.Lustown, a parish in 
co. Limerick, 44 m. SE of Limerick. Area. 1,449 
acres. Pop. in 1841, 560; in 1851, 870. 
CARRIGROHANBEG, or Kiterowannec, a pa- 
rish in eo. Cork. Area 2,061 acres. Pop, in 1851, 
428. The surface extends along the |. bank of the 
Lee, at the mean distance of 34 m. W of Cork. 
CARRIGROHANE, or Kincronanmorr, a parish 
in co. Cork, on the river Lee, 3 m. W by 5 of Cork. 
Area 2,658 acres. Pop. in 1831, 2,152; in 1851, 


2,603. ‘ 

; CARRIGTOHILL, a parish, containing a village 
of the same name, in co. Cork. Area 10,319 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 3,666; in 1851, 3,443. The surface is 
all drained southward by brief water-courses to Cork 
harbour. 

CARRIL, a town of Spain, in Galicia, in the prov. 
and 8 m. NNW of Pontevedra, partido of Santa 
Maria de Cambados, on the E side of Arosa bay. 

CARRINGTON, a settlement of the Australian 
agricultural company, on the W shore of the estuary 

Port Stephen, 2 m. within its upper basin. 

CARRINGTON, a parochial chapelry of Lincoln- 
shire, 8m. N of Boston. Area 2,660 acres. Pop. 
in 1851, 167.—Also a chapelry of Bowden p., in 
Cheshire, Area 2,333 acres. Pop. 536.—Also a 
hamlet in the p. of Basford, Notti:ghamshire. Pop. 
853.—Also a parish and v, in the shire of Edin- 
burgh, on the South Esk. Dop. in 1851, 710, of 
whom 161 were in the vy. of C., 10 m. SE of Edinburgh. 

CARRION, a river of Spain, in Leon, which 
takes its rise in the Sierra Sejos, on the N confines 
of the prov. of Palencia; runs 8, passing Saldana, 

arrion de los Condes, and Palencia; receives the 

and after a total course of 90 m., unites with 
he J ga 7m. S of Palencia. 

CARRION-DE-CALATRAV A; a town of Spain, 
‘in New Castile, in the prov. and 8 m. NE of Ciudad- 
eal, and 3 m. from the 1, bank of the Guadiana. 
"op. 2,608, Silver is found in the environs, but 

Iture forms the chief occupation of, ghe inha- 


ARRION -DE-LOS-CISPEDES, a town of 
ain, in ype in gu ging on 17 m. W of 
partido of San Lucar la Mayor, on the 1. 

of the Caralton, ae 


tRION-DE-LOS-CONDES, a town of Spain, 

nm, in t i prov. and 23 m. N of Palencia, in 

ct.on the 1. bank of the Deseiete which 
handsome gre Op. ( 





Cc ing! 

m. W of Leon, on the road to A 
CARRIZOSA, a town of Spait 

the prov. and 40 m. E of Cindad 

m. NNE of Villanueva-de 16s-Infa 
CARROCK, a mountain of © 

of Keswick, rising over Mossdale to. 

ft. above sea-level, and 2,268 ft. ab 

It is a precipitous ridge rent with h 
CARROG, a township-in the p. of 

onethshire. Pop. in 1851, 199, 


CARROLL, a county in the E part of # 
New Hampshir@ U. §., till a fort 
Area 


Strafford co.—Also a co. in Mary 
the Patapsco and Monococy rivers. § 
Pop. in 1840, 17,241. The cap. is West 
Also a co. in the NW part of Georgia, 
Chattahoochee river on the SE, and -wa 
branches of the Tallapoosa. Area 800 sq, 
in 1830, 5,252. The cap. is Carrollton.—Also 
in Mississippi, bounded by Yazoo river omthe | 
Big Black river on the SE. Area 950 sq. m- 
10,481. The cap. is Carrollton.—Also a p. 
NE part of Louisiana. Pop. 4,237. The 
Providence.—Also a co. in the W part of 
on the ridge between the Tennessee and. 
sippi rivers. Pop. in 1840, 12,862. The 
Huntingdon.—Also a co. in the N of Keni 
the Ohio. Area 140 sq.m. Pop. 8,966. 
is Carrollton.—Also a co. in the B part of Ohi 
tered by the Sandy, Conoton, and Yellow’ 
Area 400 sq. m. The cap, is” 
18,108,—Also a co. in the Nw part of Io 
Wabash. Area 380 sq. m. Pop. in / 
The cap. is Delphi.—Also a co, in the N pa 
nois, on the E of the Mississippi, Area 
Pop. 1,023. The cap. is Savanna.—Also a co. 
souri, to the SW of Grand river, and N of tl 
Area 700 sq.m. Pop. 2,423. The cap. 
ton.—Also a co. in the NW of Arkansas, wa 
White river and Little Red river. P : 
cap. is Carrolltap.—Also a ‘to 3 
New Hampshire, at the foot of the Ch 
Pop. 218.—Also a township in Chau 
New York, 336 m. W by 8 of Albany 
ship in York co., Pennsylvania. P 
township in Washington co., Pew 
1,235.—Also a township in Ottawa co., in Oh 
232.—Also a township in Cambria co., in Pem 
vania. Pop. 696.—Also a township. 
Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,100, 
CARROLLTON, a town, in Carroll 
state of Ohio, U, S., 125 m. of Col 
the cap. of Carroll co., in Kentucky, 
of the Ohio, 46 m. NNW of Frank 
Also the cap. of Carroll 


of the 'T 
Also the 





by water, there is a steam- 

‘ horse-power, which is used entirely in 
prodaction of blast.” All kinds of cast-iron goods 
here; not only instruments of war, 

cannon, mortars and carronades, shot and 

, but implements of agriculture, of the arts, and 
domestic use, pi boilers, ovens, vats, pots, 
rates, and smith and machinery of all kinds. Two 

cinds of ore are employed in these works together, in 

R ions. ‘The first is aspecies of decom- 

‘ t from Ctmberland, which 

tins the hand of a blood-red colour; the second is 

) common ‘1 us ironstone, of a yellowish 

wn colour, and of a rocky hardness. From the 
portions of these ores an iron is procured, 

Pnot rior, to the sable iron imported from 

The ©. works were first projected by Dr. 

~of Sheffield, in 1760; are carried on by a 

wittered company, with a capital of £150,000 ster- 
i, divided into 600 shares, which are now in a few 
shands. The company hold and work for themselves 
‘extensive mines of iron, coal, and lime, besides pos- 
essing at immense stock of all materials requisite 
carrying on the establishment, and about 20 ves- 
sels for exporting their manufactures to London and 
: and for conveying ironstone and lime- 


‘stone to their works. 
-CARRON, a small but remarkable river in Stir- 
rs It rises'in or near the Carron bog, and 
s into the Forth at Grangemouth, about 3 m. NE 
Falkirk, after a course of 14 m. At Larbert a 
built across the river, which supplies the great 


‘voir at the Carron works. About half-a-mile 
from the river, and the same distance from Falkirk, 
| battle was fought between the Scots under Sir 
m Wallace, and the English under Edward L, 
“Not far distant from the same spot, the 

tle of Falkirk was fought in 1745, betwixt 

arles Edward and the troops of the family 

, in which the latter were defeated.— Also 
Nithsdale, which rises at the foot of the 

ls, and after a course of about 9 m. through 

¢ parish of Durisdeer, falls into the Nith at Car- 
, on the road from Thornhill to Sanquhar.— 
‘asmall river ee gerd eee hey ina SW 
‘through a in of small lakes, and falls 
i-Carron.—Also a rivulet in Kincardine- 

which rises in Glenbervie, and falls into 
Stonehaven, forming a fine natural har- 


ORE, a village in Stirlingshire, part- 
of Larbert, and partly in that of Both- 
tiie Gereoe-vorks, Pop. 838. 

. town of Piedmont, in the prov, and 7 


(nemetrmiee 


Peak 


acommune of in tl 
Gironde, cant. and 2 m. E of Bi 
Wine is grown in the environs... » 
CARSHALTON, or Casenorton, a of 
, TL.m.. SSW of London. Area _ acres, 
ll. It was formerly a market-to’ 
N, a parish of Derbyshire, 2 m, V 
rth, and S of the Cromford and _ 

way. Area 1,118 acres. Pop. in 1851, 286, 

CARSIX, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Eure, cant. and 6 m, from Bernay. Pop. 683. It 
contains manufactories of linen. i‘ 

CARSOLI, a town of Naples, cap. of a cireondario, 
in the prov. of Abruzzo Ultra, district and 21 m, 
WNW of Avezzano. Pop. 1,673. It is built on 
the declivity of a hill surmounted by a ruined castle; 
and contains 4 churches, a convent, and a custom- 
house.—The plain of C. is extensive, verdant, and 
well-colifented. The site of the ancient Carsoli or 
Carseoli is now covered with vineyards. 

CARSPACH, or Carotspacn, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Haut-Rhin, cant. of Alt- 
kirch. Pop. 1,064. 

CARSPHAIRN, a large upland parish in Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, intersected by the Deugh water. 
Pop. in 1801, 496; in 1851, 855. ; 

CARSTAIRS, a parish in the upper ward of Lan- 
arkshire, intersected by the river Mouse. Pop. in 
1801, 899;in 1851, 1,056, of whom 340 were in the v 
of C., 8 m. W of Carnwath. The Glasgow branch 
of the Caledonian railway joins the Edinburgh branch 
in this p. at a point about $m. S of Carnwath on the 
1, bank of the Clyde. 

CARSWELL, a hamlet in the p. of Bucklan 
Berks. Pop. 93. ’ 

CART, two rivers in Renfrewshire, one of which 
rises in Eaglesham moors, passes Pollockshaws and 
Paisley, and falls into the Clyde after a course of 
about 22m. ‘The other rises in Castle-Semple loch, 
and joins the White cart at Inchinnan bridge. 

CARTAGENA. See Cartuacena. 3 

CARTAGO, a town of Costa Rica, on a river of 


the same name, 60 m. from its entrance into the gulf _) 


of Nicoya, about equidistant from the shore of the 
Caribbean sea, and 160 m. SE of Ni o Ee 
was formerly flourishing, and possessed at the com- 
mencement of the present cent. a pop, estimated at 
26,000. In 1841 it was devastated by an earthquake. 
—Also a town of New Grenada, in the dep. of Cun- 
dinamarca, prov. and 165 m. NNE of Popayan, on 
the Vieja, near its confluence with the Cauca, at an 
alt. of 3,150 ft. above sea-level, in N lat, 4° 44° 50”, 
Pop. 5,500. Its streets are straight and spacious, and 
it contains a handsome square. Its situation, at the 
junction of the roads from Santa-Fe-de-Bogota on the 
E, and from the more southerly districts of New 
Granada to Novita on the W and Citara, render’ 
it a commercial entrepot of 
it possesses also an active | 
and tobacco. The climate of the 

and salubrious. 





8, compris a vane Mit ‘of 540. 
hin a branch of the Ho! 
Mery itis is rocky and mountainous... P. 

4; and in 1840, 5,372, of whom 4,998 we 
852 slaves, and 22 free coloured. Cap., Eliza 
—Also a county in the state of Kentucky, see's 
hilly, and drained by Little Sandy river and Tygart 
creek, Pop. in 1840, 2,905, of whom 2,711 were 
whites, 186 slaves, and '8 free coloured. Cap., Grayson. 
ee. 'T, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Manche, cant. of Barneville, on the English 
channel, at the mouth of the Gerfleur, and 22 m. 
from Valognes. Pop. 513. It has a good roadstead 
for large vessels, and a small port, the trade of which, 
especially with the island of Jersey, is very active. 
Its exports consist in pigs, sheep, fowls, eggs, butter, 
wine, legumes and grain. Its principal imports are 
coal and timber.—On Cape C. is a lighthouse, ex- 
hibiting an intermittent light elevated 262 ft. above 
high water. 

CARTERET, a county in the state of North Caro- 
lina, U. S., comprising an area‘of 600 sq. m., stretch- 
ing along the Atlantic, from which it is separated 4 
narrow ridges of rock and sand, on one of whic 
is Cape Look-out. It is flat and marshy, and its soil 
sandy. Pop. 
5,087 were whites, 1 860 slaves, and 144 free coloured. 
The cap. is Beaufort. 

CARTERET, an islet of the South Pacific, in St. 
George's channel, between the islands of New Ire- 
land on New Britain, in S lat. 4° 40’, and E long. 
152' 9° - 

CARTERET ISLANDS, a group of islets in the 
Sonth Pacific, in the Salomon group, in S lat. 4° 45’, 
and FE long. 155° 15’. It derives its name from the 
English navigator by whom it was discovered in 1767. 

CARTER-FELL, one of the Cheviot range, in the 

. of Southdean in Roxburghshire. Alt. 2,020 ft. 
he Jed has its source on the N side of this hill ; 
and ‘the Northumbrian Tyne on the S side. 

CARTES, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 15 m. 
SW of Santander, partido and 2 m. SW of Torre- 
lavega, near the 1. bank of the Besaya. 

CARTHAGE, a township of Franklin co., in the 
state of Maine, U. 8. 41 m. NW of Augusta. It is 
watered by Webb’s river, a branch of the Andros- 
‘coggin, and contains several ponds, Pop. in 1840, 
52: a village of Wilna township, Jefferson co., 
in the state of New York, 152 m. N Wi of Albany, on 
‘the N side of Black river. Pop. 600.—Also a village 
of Mill Creek township, Hamilton co., in the state of 
Ohio, 8 m. N of Cincinnati.” It has an annual co. 
fair.—Also a village, cap. of Moore co., in the state 
of North Carolina, 3 ~ E of M‘Lennon’s creek, and 
79 m. SW of Raleigh.—Also a village, cap#of Leake 

co., in the state of Mississippi, 37m NE of Jackson. 

. \grileo-a village, cap. of Smith co., in the state of 
inessee, 52 m. E of Nashville, on the N side of 

a vives, at the junction of the Cany-fork 

in Hes .— Also a township of 

iS inthe state of em It is hilly, ne 


in 1830, 6,607; in 1840, 6,591, of whom- 


on which the citadel B: 
rons of Marsa—the place where the consuls have # 
houses—and in aS reed to the lake, which evene pa por 
tion of its faubourg# The best which I can offer | ; 
last assertion is, that when the is clear, and the x 
the lake unruffied, architectural remains are visible, on w! 
keels that make the passage from Goletta : to Panis are f ; 
impeded when they have steered a course, or are tuo deep 
laden. In this vast space, which py the form of an 
triangle, whose apex was the a. ‘as included the 
occupied by the modern constructed 
titude of cisterns, within whic! he 

and find magnificent stables for their horses and 
is probable are the elephants’ stables spoken of by. 
and which M. de Chateaubriand states to hi 


foot of the ancient hill of Byrsa, and conjectured uy him 


Tens of Lady Montagu. These p! 
had the destination which she s 


(the entire 
covered with them) altogether excludes such idea. It — ~ 


tional to suppose that they served as non of a Sy a 


perhaps for the poor amongst the 
we see the Bedouins of Malga, Oudenah, 
other places, occupying similar pore 
a residence more cool and commodious than 

or port, which is placed by Shaw to the NW of C., 
gives his reasons for laying down at 

the compass, “I have examined, 

or eight times, the NW coast, 

slightest vestige indicating the site of a 

the ruins of a few country-houses 

all the inclination in the world, 

either of mole or jetty, or anything ie 

On the SE, on the contrary, that is 

extent of the coast which borders 

stretches from Sidi-Ben-Said, a modern 

of C., to Goletta, numerous indications 

every step. Another reason, which 

placing the port in part of the coast 

nians, the most mariflme people of 

violence of the NW wind, which blows, 


argon: 


port on the NW coast, ex) 
‘on the opposite side of the 


CARTHAGENA, or Ca 
be eon in et of ae 
1° W long.; 
cape of Spain, pee ose Sty tor} 
founded by Asdrub: in fend sae 3 E 
at first called New Ca 3 but 





"s see was removed to Murcia, has 


en degraded to the rank of a parish-church,—the 
vents, none of which deserve particular notice,— 

arsenal, a spacious square situated to the SW of 
town, under the mountains, defenceless on the land- 


‘but by cannon in its approach from the 

, ‘the dock-yards, consisting of wet-docks, in 
which the men-of-war are moored each opposite to 
the door of its own magazine of scores, and of dry- 
$8, 80 much infested with water oozing from the 

iy soil, that they can never be clear of it. The 

our, however, is the best on the E coast of Spain, 

ugh now nearly deserted for that of Alicant. It 

'y a, and so deep that vessels may be 

or to the land; and, in onc posiliun in it, 
Jarge fleet may lie in the utmost security, completely 
Out of the view of ships at sea, or even in the narrow 
part of the entrance to the harbour. Its outline, which 
)i8 Of the figure of a heart, is entirely formed by the 
dofnature. On the E and W, high naked moun- 
Peon rise steep from the water’s edge; on the N, the 
‘and narrow ridge of hills, on which the city 


stands, 


shuts out the view of the inland country. 


i) ~The entrance, which is defended by two redoubts, 


has the island Escombrera lying off it in such a way 
‘as to shelter it from the violence of the winds and 
- «waves; indeed, so perfectly is it protected-by the 
hills which surround it, that from the mole the 
of the harbour and basin alone are visible, 
and even di a storm the water remains calm and 
wnruffied. In the centre of the haven, however, in 
line between the mouth and the mole-gate, there 
ledge of rocks only 5 ft. under water. There 
‘schools at C. for teaching ete, mathtema- 
, experimental philosophy, drawing, fortification, 
rostatic: ra ngrene as icant for the bene- 
of for the royal navy, and the public at 
en age ‘access ng reel “here is likewise u 
garden on a small scale, where lectures are 
en on botany.—The pop. of C. is about 30,000; 
1786 it: double thatnumber. The most 
nt diseases are intermittent and putrid fevers, 
it is believed, by the proximity of the 
of Almojar. In the years 1785 and 1786, the 
by these diseases no fewer than 4,800 of its 
n Swinburne, who visited C. in 1775, 
there were several regiments here 
. engineers and naval officers, he 
reely thing so dull as the town 
orde, i avery different account 
but Ford’s recent testimony harmonizes 
of Swinburne: “Ruin, neglect, and empti- 
ys, “prevail every where.” 
immediate vicinity of C., diamonds, rubies, 
, er precious stones are said to have 
ere are still silver mines, though it 


vy ists 


nd some traces of 
ice from the 


ding, clothes, shi d still used for makeing > 
5 es, shoes, an ; it is sti 1 
pop ae and mats for houses; and even a 
fine thread has been spun from it for the purpose of 
being weaved into clo’ Although not so per 
‘tended'to as formerly, it is yet considered of suf 
importance to be an article of exportation, and as such 
is subjected to the operation of duties and monopolies. 
The fishery here is considerable, and is carried on 
both within the port and in the open sea. The fish- 
ing within the port belongs to a company established 
by royal charter. A good deal is consumed at home; 
but the greatest proportion is salted and sent to the 
foreign market. This branch of industry, as usual, is 
much discouraged by various injudicious regulations 
and unfair exactions on the part of government and 
its inferior officers. The most important and yalu- 
able article of commerce at C. is barilla, or x 
the quality of which is excellent, and ef which great 
quantities are annually exported. The plants which 
yield this substance are all indigenous, and are par- 
ticularly to be found in a swamp called Almojar to 
the E of the city. Government with its accustomed 
folly, has subjected the barilla to an oppressive tax, 
which operates very much against the manufacture 
and exportation of it. The articles exported from C., 
and the prov. of Murcia, consist of wheat, barley, In- 
dian corn, oil, barilla, red pepper, bass-weed, raw and 
manufactured silk; all of which are produced in the 
prov. of Murcia. A considerable quantity of plain 
and cut glass is exported from this to the north of 
Spain. The principal articles of merchandise im- 
ported into C. consist of bacallao, or salt fish, sugar, 
cacoa, coffee, rice, tobacco, pepper, iron, cinnamon, 
soap, and brandy, from America, Biscay, Majorca, 
and Catalonia. A few articles of English and French 
manufactures are imported, such as hardwares, linens, 
and woollens, the consumption in this prov. being 
very limited. The trade of C. has been declining 
for the last thirty years, but it is — these last 
fifteen or twenty years that it has so much fallen off. 
Two causes have conspired to produce ine; 
namely, first, the raging of an epidemical in 
1804, 1810, 1811, and 1812, to which from 20,000 to 
30,000 of the inhabitants fell vietims, out of a popu- 
lation of 50,000; and, secondly, the abandonment of 
the naval arsenal, which is now in a state of decay. 
The commerce of this city is at present in a de- 
pressed state, and with respect to an increase 
it is believed that it must gradually improve, as the , 
mines in this aautoetanes 
able turn, which, with proper man 
doubtedly return considerable profits to 
holders at large, and thus improve the pnts 24 : 
Allkinds of cotton goods, earthenware, glass ware, fur- 
niture, tobacco, snuff, lead mineral, q yer, suls 
phur, manufactured hides, ditto tin or pewter, boo 
every sort of embroidered manufacture, marble, 
and silver jewellery, &¢., are absolutely prohibite 
be imported. No prohibition exists there with 
7 sg to articles imported from countries not beit 
place of Sao or production ; articl 
admitted upon 
the 


fares. 


t 
are 


same terms, wh 
direct from of their production 


RH 


are now taking a favour- —_ 





wanghe s, and sailin 
O19 « 
o 


from Eng! goods 
"tt 10.404, anil one prey atoms In the 
New Granadian vessels of <— 1,023 
he ie seabed aetotved enrgece doves Jamaica, 
ish vessels from the same place. 
- GENA, or CARTAGENA, a fFrovinee ‘of 
‘Granada, in the dep. of Magdalena. Its boun- 
daries are the Caribbean sea on the NW and N; the 
Fiver, Saint Marthé on the E; on the S, the prov. 
of Antioquia; and the bay of Choco and the gulf of 
‘Darien on the W. A great part of this country is 
of mountains and forests; but there are 
_also some fruitfal valleys, which the ‘natives call sa- 
vannahs. Towards the N, a part of the surface is 
“swampy, sandy, and, from the lowness of the ground, 
Aull of salt-water pools. The climate is remarkably 
hot and moist; and from May to December, the 
weather is almost continually rainy or tempesiuons. 
Rice and Indian corn are extensively raised, but the 
circumstances which render the produetion of these 
so easy and certain, are unfavourable to the growth 
of wheat and the other grains of Europe. Of trees, 
the principal for size are, the caobo or acajou, the 
wood of which, beautiful, fragrant, and close in the 
texture, is employed in making canoes and other 
small vessels; the cedar, of two kinds, white and red, 
the last being the most esteemed; the maria, from 
which the maria oil is obtained; and the tree which 
distils the balsam of Tolu, so called from a village 
where it is found in the greatest abundance and of 
the best quality. Pine-apples, limes, melons, grapes, 
oranges, medlars, dates, papayas, cocoas, plantains, 
and bananas, are abundant. The mancanillo deserves 
particular notice. It grows to a large size; near the 
top its branches form a kind of crown; its wood is hard, 
ofayellowish cast, and exquisitely veined like marble; 
its fruit resembles an apple in shave, flavour, and col- 
our, but contains a strong and deadly poison; and its 
awhite juice has the same quality to such a degree as to 
renderit unsafe to work the wood until it be thoroughly 
dried, The guiacum and ebony trees are very common. 
There are extensive plantations of sugar-canes; and 
the -tree grows spontaneously, but is also 
nted cultivated. The cacoa-tree is chiefly 
gp ae on the river Magdalena, and the fruit, both in 
eee qoodnces, 1 is said to excel that of all other 
paraot the country, except Soconusca and Caracas, 
whose cacoa sells highest at Cadiz. Hides and tal- 
low furnish a considerable article of commerce. Poul- 
oampanicges, and geese, are Leyes and 
e variety and beautiful pluma 
of 7 a wild aan foxes, aitnediliee, 
squirrels, rabbits, and cy rey are extremely nu- 
rn there 4 also leopards and tigers which 
asa aon ‘havoe among the cattle. 
reptiles abound: the principal are snakes, 
makes, rattle-snakes, and the culibras de be- 
Centipedes swarm, and are of monstrous size; 
)are equally numerous, and of various kinds. 
neipal rivers are the Magdalena, already 
and the San Juan or ‘Airnban beth cf 


pital of the province just de- 
larg thn ase: feu 
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— — bastions, there.is: 
the entrance or gate; 
situated on small eminences and 0 we 7 
bay. But the town is command 
Popo. Though i 

C. presents to a stran; ee fe much 
choly aspect of a cloister. Long ; 
and clumsy columns, — streets | 
from the too great projection of the 
almost prevent the admission of d: 
greater part of the honses dirty, full ¢ 
verty-stricken, and sheltering beings sti 
black, and miserable, —such is the pict 
presented by a city adorned with the nena a \ 
rival of Rome. diowever, on theh onses, 
their construction, singular at first p 
be well-contrived, the grand object being to d 
circulation of fresh air. The rooms are n 
immense vestibules, in which the cool fr 
nately so rare, might be respired with the. oa i 
light, were it not for the stings of 
sects, and for the bats, whose bites are not 
painful but are even said to be venomous. — eave 
half-a-dozen wooden chairs, a mat-bed, a1 
and two candlesticks, generally compose the vl 
stock of furniture of these habitations, which are 
of brick, and covered in with tiles.’ The’ 
strong, and of vast extent; but 9,000 men 
would be required to defend it at all points. 
immense cisterns contained within its 
justly objects of admiration; and the water pr 
in them is excellent; but C. is rather a forti 
a commercial town, ‘and will entirely cease to be ' 
latter when it is no longer the entrepot of Pana: 
The cathedral church is magnificent. —-C., om 
of its advantageous situation, and the e: 
safety of its harbour, very soon secenenianl 
portant settlement and emporium of the § 
South America: so early as 1544, poi ca 
some commercial celebrity. 

port in which the galleons should first r 
arrival from Europe, and to which they were ont 
to repair previous to their voyage h rd 
sort to it was so great, and its sources of 
so copious, that in a short time it rose tobe ; 
most populous and opulent cities in A 
though it has declined very much, it stil 
a considerable inland and foreign trade, a 
no small portion of its comparative i 
is reckoned by Humboldt before all » 
with the exception of Vera @ruz, 
and Lima. Including the small adj 
evens, Sane and Porto 
it is conn intimate com; : 

ported “patna f ast ao 
produce of native 

sterling. The quantities of | that 7 

lows: cotton, 3,307,500 Ibs. ; suga 

22,050 Ibs.; Brazil wood,.8 
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£3 near Carenen, to Pasa-Cavallos 
C. The quantity of goods imported in 
bottoms in 1843 was £64,551; in New Grana- 
89. In 1845, the amount imported i in British 
fallen to £25,321; that in New Grana- 
9,236. In 1846, 42 * vessels —= = 6,502 tons, 
the port of C. Of these 12 = 2,621 tons, 
British. The total value of their cargoes was 
3 of which £23,921 was British. The value 
je exports in the same r was £48,712.—The 
y of C., on which dagen eanaach of its commer- 
consequence, extends 24 leagues from N to S. 
J has a sufficient depth of water, ac, ocd good anchor- 
‘age; and is well-sheltered. Therecare many shallows, 
however, at the entrance; and on some of these there 
‘isso very little water that a skilful pilot is always 
‘to steer the vessels into it with safety. The 
of navigating vessels in it is also increased 
ity of the tides, which increase the 

of striking, and by the slimy and tenacious 
Se bottom, which, when a vessel does 
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ect of frequent attacks. In 1544, it was 
an illaged by some French adventurers, 
the direction of a Corsican pilot. About forty 
ee, half of it was laid in ashes by Sir 

is Drake, and the rest was saved from destruc- 
ransom of 120,000 silver ducats. It was a 


M, de Pointis, to whom it capitulated. 
in besieged in 1740, by the English under 
it held out successfully, and the be- 
obliged to retire after a great loss of 
* The pop. of C. amounts to about 
1} 12,000, and is for the most pari composed of people 
of sae ged portion of whom are sailors or 

f petulance and vivacity form a sin- 
ort at ae the indiffi ference an mildness of 

: idleness, they onneer active and laborious. 
contraband trade is exclusively confined to them ; 
heartiness with which they engage in it is a 
to those whose duty it is to put a stop to 
illicit traffic. The women of colour—the off- 



























es, ‘The place is unhealthy, and within the last 
has been dreadfully depopulated by cholera. 
generally ranges from 80° to 86° in the 


en. 
CREEK, a river of Connepivenia 
pe taoge tah 

a commune in the d 

d 5 areas ahidivennes, on the 


















caster, on a promontory whi 
Irish channel, 10 m. from Ulverstone, | y 
from Lancaster. Area of p. 22,960 acres. Pop.6,218. — 

CARTMEL-FELL, a diapeliy in the above p. of 
Cartmel. Area 2,900 acres. Pop. 356. 
CARTOCETO, a village in the- States-of-the- 
Church, deleg. of Urbin-et-Pesaro, 12 m. SE of Urbin. 

CARTWORTH, a township in the p. of Kirk- 
Burton, 6 m. 8 of Huddersfield. Area 2,820 acres. 
Pop. 2,538. 

CARTWRIGHT, a township in the Newéastle 
district of Canada West, on the SE side of Lake 
Scugog. Poss 445, i 

CARU. EDA, or CarvaLLepa, a small town | 
of Venezeula, 240 m. E of Coro. 

CARUPANO, a coast town of Venezeula, in the 
= and 60 m. et N wid pre. “0 2m. E of 

inas point, at the opening of two fine valleys. 
a) 800. It conducts a trade in horses and mules. 

ARUR, or Karur, a town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. and 75 m. E of Coimbatoor, on the N side of 
the Amaravati, 6 m. W of its junction with the t 
Caveri, in N lat. 10° 58’, and E long. 78° 8. It 
consists of about 1,000 houses, and has a strong fort 
and « large Hindu temple. The vicinity is one 
tive, especially in grain and sugar-cane. ad- 
vantages of its situation, and the luxuriance of the 
surrounding district, whose surface, with the excep- 
tion of a few isolated hills, is a dead flat, rendered it 
formerly an important commercial emporium. 

CARVAJALES. See Carpasares. H 
CARVALHO, a town of Portugal, in the prov. | 









of Beira, 18 m. SE of Coimbra, at the foot of a hill 
of the same name rising to an alt. of 679 ft. 

CARVEL-DE-SAN-THOMAS, or the Brrean- 
TIN, an island, or rather high rock in the West In- 
dies, between the Virgin isles on the E, and Porto 
Rico on the W. 

CARVER, a townshi 
state of Massachusetts, bs. 
in the vicinity. Pop. 995. 

CARVIEYRO, or Carpugrro (CAPE), & pro- 
montory on the coast of Algarve in Portugal, forming 
re extremity of the Serra-de-Monchiquein N lat. 

9° 21’ 48”, 

CARVIN, a canton, commune, and town Ficsen, 

in the dep. of Pas-de- Calais, arrond. of Bethune.— 

. in 1831, 17,200. 
—The com., 16 m. E of Bethune, a pop. in 1841 
of 5,058. 

CARWAR, a sea-port town of Hindostan, in the 
prov. of Canara, situated on a bay at the mouth of | 
a aanigees river, 55 m. S by E of Goa. This was 
formerly a place of considerable trade, and 
cloth, but has fallen to decay. An English: 
was established here about 1640, which traded | 
Persia and Arabia. C. was ceded to Britain in 1799, 

CARYOCA, or more ew, ly Carypoca, a fine 
cascade in the Carcovado in the vicinity of Rio- | 
de-Janeiro, near the spot where the declines — 
tom Lesenjcions texmane nena: ae oho 

CARY’S ISLANDS, a 


the dit as mth Fae 


in Plymouth co. in the 
S. Iron-ore is procured 


The cant. comprises 10 com. Po 
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e AC. See 

" -BRANCA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. 
of San-Paulo. Pop. of district 3,000.—Also a vil- 
lage in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, on the road from 
Queluz to Sabara, 12 m. ENE of Marianna. 

“CASACALENDA, a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Molise, 8 m. SSW of Larino. Pop. 5,190. ine, 
fruit, and silk, are produced in the environs. 

 CASACCIA, or Kasatscu, a parish and village 
of Switzerland, in the Grisons, 30 m. SSE of Coir, 
near the source of the Maira, and at the foot of the 
Septimer and the Maloia. Pop. 152. It forms a 
ee entrepot between Coire, Chiavenna, and 
CASACANCHA, a small village of Peru, on the 
road from Lima to Pasco, between Culluai and Pul- 
comayo. 

CASA-GRANDE, a town of Mexico, in the prov. 
of Sonora, on the Rio Gila, in N lat. 33° 40’; so called 
from an immense ancient edifice, still existing, sup- 

to have been built by the ancient Mexicans, 
in their emigration from the coast of California. 

CASAL, Kasata, or Kazauv, a large village 
of Asiatic Turkey, in the pash. of Adana, within 
half-a-mile of the coast, and 12 m. S of Tarsus, of 
which it forms the port, and to which the road lies 
through a level well-cultivated country. 

CASALANGUIDA, @ town of Naples, in Abruz- 
eg in the district and 10 m. SW of Vasto. 


P 

“GASALBORDINO, a tow? of Naples, in Abruzzo- 
Citra, 7 m. NW of Vasto. Pop. 1,819. 

CASALBORE, a village of Naples, in Principato 
Ultra, 15 m. ENE from Benevento, on the road to 
Troja. It is a dreary dilapidated place, on an insu- 
lated eminence. 

CASALBORGONE, a small town of Sardinia, in 
the prov. and 12 m. NE of Turin. Pop. 2,000. 

Cc UTTANO, a small town of Lombardy, 
ey a _tavigable canal, 8 m. NW of Cre- 


GABALCRENDT, a village of Malta, 7 m. from 
Valetta in the neighbourhood of which some Phoe- 
niciun remains have recently been discovered. 

CASALDU. a town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Molise, 30 m. S. of Campobasso. Pop. 3,300. 
CASALE, or Casat, an administrative province 
of the Sardinian territories, in the division of Alex- 
a 2 teh sapere — ae oe 
It produces: grain, wine, fruit, lint, t is 
divided into 15 mandemento, and 73 comune.—The 
SM of ian 7m No Tuy on plain, 35 m. 
87 m. NE of Turin, on the r. bank of 
from the site of the ancient Sedula, 
accor 76 a or 249 ft. above sea-level. It 
Sere sho Speco Ripe and of a 


ye he inhabian shran 


Milan, deleg. of Lodi-et-Crema, 0m. E 
Pop. 5,000. The Austrians were caeeal 
this place to Lodi, by the French, in the 
campaign of 1796. * 

CASALGROSSO, a town of Piedmont, tt baat 
at the confluence of the small river Mera 6 
Po, N of Savigliano. if 

CA SALICCHIO, a fishing-port of Naph 
cipato-Citra, 9 m. WSW of Vallo. 

CASALI-CELICO, a village of N: 
bria Citra, in the jurisdiction of Cosenza, 

CASALNOVOs or Casate Nuovo, a 
Naples, in Calabria Ultra 1ma, 14 m. E of | 
Pop. 8,241. It commands a noble view of the 
cious valley which borders the gulf of Gioia, In _ 
1783 it was devastated by an corthquahe, uli 
town in Calabria Citra, 6 m. E of Castrovillari. 
Pop. 6,000.—Also a town in the prov. and 7m. NNE 
of Naples. Pop. 3,120.—Also a in the: ‘ 
of Principato-Citra on an eminenee 10 my from 
Negro. Pop. 2,298. 

CASALPO, a town in the duchy of Parma, 6m. . 
ENE of Parma. 

CASALTRINITA, a town of Naples, in the prov. a 
al gee so 25 m. E of Foggia, on the lagune : 

pi. " WT 

CASALVECCHIO, a town of Naples, in 
¢ Capitanata, 15 m. 'WSW of San Severo, 

1,020, chiefly of Arnaut descent. 

CASAMANZA, a river on the W conntef 
flowing into the ocean to the N of Cape 
16 leagues S of Bald cape. Its origin and 
are not yet exactly ascertained; but it is a 
that it inosculates with the Gambia. 
have a settlement at its mouth, on the N bank, td 
another 10 lea; up the river, on its $ bank. 
exports from C. chiefly consist of ivory, | 
dye-woods. 

*CASAMARCIANO, a town of Ni 
Terra-de-Lavoro, 1 m. E of Nola. Pop. 
is a fine convent here, founded in 1134. 

CASAMASSIMA, a town we N 
of Bari, 12 m. S of Bari. Pop. 4. 

CASAMICCIOLA, a town of Naples, int 
of Naples, 12 m. SW of Puzzoli, near eit 
Monte-Epomeo. Pop. 8,133. Good wine is 
in-the district. 


ca the castervanets of tes MUGLER 
and which flowing in an E course nea 
eee ec 

ture immense h 

about 75 | 





‘tants of Santa-Fé were in in consequence only allowed 
to send by this channel into Guayana, cotton, flour, 
bulky articles—The small town of C. on 


aungtenny = river, is 60 m. SW of Arauca in 
aD Cabant 


aici Cassel a large village of Naples, in the 
‘of Casoria, 6 m. N of Naples, with 2,100 in- 


OVA, a town of Naples, in the Terra-di- 
i Gictove, 2m. WNW of Caserta. Pop. 2,800. 
. CASAPA, a town of Paraguay, 10. m. SE of As- 


CASAPALCA, a village of Peru, on the descent 
from the pass of Anticona, in the cordillera of 
Tacto. Barley cannot be grownghere; but the lama 
thrives on the pasture within a short distance of the 
Saapetine —Saith. 


. CASAPULLA, a town of Naples, in the Terra- 
di-Lavoro, 4m. WNW of Caserta. Pop. 2,868. 
. CASARABONELA, a town of Spain, in Anda- 
Jasia, in the prov. and 25 m. W of Malaga. It is 
a clean and well-paved town, embosomed in groves 
(of fruit trees and vineyards; and, being situated on 
the side of a mountain, commands a fine view of the 
vale of Malaga. Pop. 4,666. 
it NO, a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
~ Otranto, 12 m. ESE of Gallipoli. Pop. 2,748. 
* CASAR-DE-CACERES, a town of Spain, in 
* Estremadura, 6 m. NNW of Caceres. 
CASARES, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
= 55 m. WSW of Malaga, 7 m. SSW of 
n, on the summit of a narrow ridge rising 
- above the valley of the Genal, and connected with 
- the Sierra Cristellina. Pop. 4,500. The principal 
part of the town i is clustered round the base of an 
‘old fortress, the houses rising one above another in 
$1, Thestreets, “barely wide enough to allow a 
t donkey to pass freely, are formed out of the 
diye rock, and here and there are cut in wide steps to 
_ vender the ascent Jess difficult.” This town was the 
Salitariensis of Pliny, so designated from 
‘the mineral waters in its neig bourhood. —Scott. 
: IOS-DEL-MONTE, or Crsarubios, 
town of Spain, in New astile, i in the prov. 
Lof Toledo. Pop. 1, 
DON-PEDRO, a town of — in 
the prov. and 65 m. E of Badajoz, 
of the Tagus. 
SAS-DEL-CONDE, a.town of Spain, in Leon, 
sis DEL-OORDE. = of Salamanca, on the 


SMA, a town of Sardinia, in the prov. 
NE of Voghera. 

‘VATORIC town of Naples, in the prov. 
of Naples. Pop. 1,297. 

os aay or Kazviy, a city 2 

Irak, situated on ‘sandy plain, 

highest branch of Mien Saee ie 

pone 4 3’. “eis oe ofthe mow 

e kingdom, though a large por- 

m ruins. cel of a square 

m. surrounded by 


the hh 
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CASCA, a small river of Brazil, in the’ pron of 
Minas-Geraes, which rises in the Serra é 

iados, runs N, receives the Coroados, vil- 
Kes of the same name, and unites with the Doce, 
i the confluence of the Chopoto.—Also an aurif- 
erous stream in the prov. of Goyaz, a a 
the Vermelho. 

CASCABEL (Et), a rocky islet in the’ Spanish 
main, 65 m. SW of Jamaica, in N lat. 17° 80%, 


CASCA-D’ANTA (Cacnorrra DA), © cataract of i 


Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, at the source of 
the Sin Francisco. It has a descent.of 667 ft., and 
terminates in a fine semicircular basin, bordered with 
rugged fragments of rock. 

CASCADE BAY, a bay and port in the straits ot 
Magellan, on the N coast of Clarence is! so 
named by Bougainville from a remarkable 
in the interior of the port. It has deep water, and 
is surrounded by high land. Sugar-loaf hill, in the 
vicinity, is in S lat. 58° 57’ 82”, W long. 71° 24° 18% 

CASCADE MOUNTAINS, a lofty range of 
mountains in Oregon, which, at an average distance 
from the sea-coast of about 130 m., extend both N and 
S of the Columbia river, joining on the 8 the Sierra 
Nevada range of Alta California, and connected on 
the N with the mountainons region N of Frazer's 
river. It obtains its name from the difficulties it 
opposes to the passage of the Colombia river to the 
Pacific, which breaks its w “< through it in a series of 
rapids and falls, between the parallels of 45° 80’ and 
45° 50’. This range is indicated to the distant ob- 
server, both in course and position, by the lofty vol- 
cani¢ peaks which rise out of it, and which are visi- 
ble at an immense distance. Among these; the 
most beautiful in form, if not the gtd, is Mount 
St. Helen’s, the Mount Washington of the Ameri+ 
cans, Which attains an alt. of 17,000 ft. This voleano 
was in action in 1841, and had scattered its sashes 
over the Dalles of the Columbia, 50 m. distant. 
The C. range forms a distinct boundary the i}. 
climates of the regions along its W an bases, — 
On the W it presents a barrier to the clouds which + 
roll up from the Pacific, and breaking on its rugged 
sides, form the rainy season of the winter in the 
country along the coast; but this rain never pene- 
trates into the region stretching along the E base. of 
the range, and here the winter is comparatively tet 
and mild. 

CASCADE POINT, a cape on the W const of the 
middle island of New Zealand, in § lat. 44° 54. | 

CASCAES, a small seaport of P. ? 
well-known district of Torres Vedras, on the 
of the Tagus, at its mouth, 15 m. W of 


Po ¥ 
CASCAES Cos a promontory on the w 
of Portugal, 2m. SW of the ia SERA 
lat. 88° 42’, 

CASCAJAL, an islet off the coast of Ne 
nada, 6 m. E of Point-Galera, and Paces 
mainland. 


at? 





¢- 0f- tha-Ohurel, 
5m. E of Spoleto. Pop. 8,200. 
NA, a town of Tuscany, in the comp. of 
Pop. 1,027. Fine marbles are quarried in 


- 4] 
oe (San), a town of Tuscany, in the | river to Dicomano. It contains ; 
comp. and 10 m. § of Florence. Pop. 2,000. lian sq. m., and possessed, in 1884, 34 
E . §« CASCIANO-DE-BAGNI (Sanye a parish and | bitants. 
town of ‘Tuscany, in the comp. and 40 m. SE of} CASERTA-NOVA, a town of Nay 
j Sienna, on Monte-Cetona, at an alt. of 1,656 ft. | the Terra-di-Lavoro, 15 m. NNE o 
Pines are hot sulphurous baths here. middle of a fertile plain. Pop. 
ASCINA, a town of Tuscany, in the comp, and pl cat 4 built town, but haseovendi 
10. m. SE of Pisa, near the 1. bank of the Arno. | and superb barracks, and a palace of 


Po immense quadrangle full of ory of chal 
Casco BAY, a bay of the state of Maine, U.S., | founded in 1752. “< manufactory of 
which spreads NW between Cape Elizabeth on the | exists here. i 
SW, and Cape Small Point on the NE. Within] CASERTA-VECCHIA, a town of N 
these points, which are about 20 m. apart, there are | NE of the above. glt is the see of @ bishop, a 
ne 800 small islands, some of which are inha- | a fine cathedral. - 
and nearly all more or less cultivated. Seve- CASEY, a county in the S part of the state 
ral.smaller bays are included within the limits of C. | Kentucky, U. S., drained by the head-waters | 
bay. Various rivers pour their streams into it; and | Greene. Area "448 sq. m. The cap. is- 
several arms or creeks of salt water extend from it Pop. 4,939.—Also a township in Clark eo. inv 
into the country, to the great benefit of its internal | 121 m. ESE of Springfield. 
commerce and navigation. CASHCARRIGAN, or Kesucarrigan, a? 
CASCOB, a parish, partly in Herefordshire and | in the p. of Kiltubrid, co. Leitrim, 6 m. NE o! 
Radnorshire. Pop. in 1851, 155.—Also a township, | rick-on-Shannon. Pop. 117. 
partly in the parishes of Cascob and Presteigne, CASHEEN, a bay in co. Galway, on the 
Herefordshire. Pop., with the township of Litton, 102. | of the island of Garomna, 82 m. due N of 1 
le CASCUMPEQUKE, a smal! fishing-village and | westerly point of the Arran islands. It is ¢ 
——— in Prince Edward’s island, 16 m. N of Rich- seen at a distance of less than half. 












































ae. the islands of Lettermullin and Furnis, has 
nase: A, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na- | shelter, and is easy of access. j 
varre, 21 m. ESE of Pamplona, partido and 10m.S| CASHEEN, a river of co, Kerry, formed 
of Sanguesa, on a rising ground, on the Aragon, | confluence of the Feale, the Gale, and the Bric 
which is here crossed by a handsome bridge. Pop. | a point 2} m. NNE of Lixnaw. It rans no 
1,272... It is of considerable antiquity, and contains | to the Shannon.—The great bog-district of Ce within 
‘several churches, an hospital, and mineral springs | the basin of the above river, is bounded on the 
and baths. by the Shannon; on the E and § by the 
CASEI, or Casx, a town of Piedmont, cap. of a| ous uplands of the county; and on the 
mandemento, in the proy. and 5 m. W of Voghera, | ocean. Its area in morass is 31,514 acres. 
on the 1. bank of the Curone. Pop. 1,500. CASHEL, a village in co. Sligo, 6m. 8 of 
~. CASE (La), a hamlet of France, in the dep. of | Also a parish 44 m. S of Lanesbo: ;in co. 
Aveyron, cant. of Monbazens, near Peyrusse. It | ford. Area 22,150 acres. Pop. in. 
contains a mine of argentiferous lead. 1851, 3,632. Houses 688. The surface 
» CASELLA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of the tween an expanse of morass on the Ey ar 
Principato Citra, district and 17 m. S of La Sala, | Ree on the W. Thg principal small Selhes ae? 
and: 10 m. N of Policastro. It has an annual fair. | and Derrymacar in the interior, and \ 
CASELLE, or Casser, a town of Piedmont, cap. | boundary, lying as to surface-elevation 
ofa! mandimento, in the prov. and 8 m. NNW of | sea-level. : 
Turin, on an arm of the Stnra. Pop. 4,288. It CASHEL, a post and market-town, a bo : 
contains several churches, a convent, and an hospi- | episcopal city, and the ecclesiastical ¢ 
tal, and has manufactories of cloth and other woollen | the S province of Ireland, co. 
fabrics, calico, silk-spinning, paper and fulling-mills. | on the road from Dublin to Cork by ws 
—Also a village of Venetian Lombardy, in and Fermoy, 3} m. NE of Golden ,47 m 
» ere delegation of Lodi-e-Crema, 8 m. Wsw and 79m. SW by S of Dublin. "Phe Mt 
of Lodi, district and 4 m. NW of S. Angelo. Pop. | though they do not s 


rig state the Por: of Paw: 
LuiCs f-LANDI, a village of Venetian Lom- | 6,971, and that of “ Cash, 

ardy, in the gov. of Milan, delegation of Lodi-e- | and commons,” at near 12,000. “The eo 

; district and 7m, SE of Codogno, and 22 m. | C. is an extensive 

li, near the 1. bank of the Po, Pop. 1,500. | ti 
LLIN ish of Tuscany, 5 m, W of | 2} 

lt posscsses mages ma- 
nnets. 


















































































arge aggregate of meanness, y, and 
OF L135 houses which lined all he strects 
eys in 1836, only 190 were individually worth 
d upwards a-year, while as many as 751 were 


t d tenements, and by far the part of 

g matey dinertng, iivaite ‘ins, or miser- 
javle huts and hovels. The water-works, constructed 

iy. by. Bolton, during the early part of the 
lave been allowed'to go to decay, and 
-ground conduits, upwards of 2 m. in 
choked up with rubbish. The most inter- 
on the not alone for its high an- 
for the gracefulness of its proportions 
finish of its workmanship, is Cormac’s 
e cathedral consists of a choir, a nave, 
and a square tower rising from the centre 
cruciform intersection. It measures about 
m E to W, and about 170 ft. along the 
In 1647, after having been fortified for 
of the civil war, it was stormed and 

by Lord Inchiquin; between 1744 and 
it was unroofed by Archbishop Price; and, a 
short time afterwards, Archbishop Agar made a vain 
to restore it, and felt ee to supplant 

“it by the erection of the new cathedral.—Hore abbey 
stands on the plain 550 yards W, in a straight line, 
from the summit of the Rock.—The modern cathe- 
‘dral and parish-church of C. is situated in an open 
‘area, surrounded by strevis, 70U yards S of the sum- 
mit of the Rock. It was erected about the middle 
of the last century s-and is an elegant structure, sur- 
mounted by a plain but lofty spire—The archiepis- 
bE is is a spacious and plain yet respectable 
a tel ‘mansion, surrounded with fine gardens which extend 
to the een: Under the a hierarchical ar- 
rangement, which destroys the archiepiscopate of C., 
and unites all the four sees of Cashel, Emly, Water- 
ford, and Lismore, C. palace will be abandoned, and 
the palace of Waterford will be the residence of the 
diocesan. <A public library, attached to the palace, 
tontains some valuable manuscripts.—The new Ro- 
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most of the site of the Franciscan abbey.—A 
| barrack for infantry contains accommodation 
for two companies.—The court-houses are a good 
feature in the town’s architecture.—The town has 
) considerable manufacture. Agriculture affords 
the main ee to the working-classes. The 
retail suppl general goods to the surroundin, 
country, a very limited sale of agricultural mm 
J produce at the weekly markets and annnal 
: constitute by far the greatér part of the trade. 
, Cork line of railway, as projected by the Rail- 
way n touches the town at 98 miles’ 
, and if executed would bring 
rs’ travelling of the metropolis. The 
2 modern borough comprehend the whole 
xn town, and only so much of unedificed 
lies between the streets of the town’s ex- 
and the space which they include mea- 
out 1,200 by about 900 y The consti- 
jtvations under the Reform Act amounted 
to 289. The city sends one member to 


ese.| The see of C. claims to have been 
he beginning of the 10th cent., and to 
ected into an archbishopric in 1152. 
s small pendicles on the W border 
; and the E border of the co. of 
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Pop. in 1831, at 181,148; and eee 
es one chapelry.—The r 
this see and that of ly are 

and amount to £6,861 15s. 10d.; 
nues to £6,808 5s. 2d. 
cese are dean, précentor, chance! 
deacon, and 5 prebendaries. 

of « conniven of nableg. at which Donald O'Brian had the hes 
of Irish septs did homage to Henry II.; and of a synod of 






or, treasurer, 


afterwards 

kingdom of Ireland on 
and cruel contests between the Butlers and Fitzgeralds, the city 
was a frequent sufferer, In 1647, the Lord Inchiquin, atthe head 
of the Parliamentary forees, marched against é 


fused the offer of Inchiquin to leave them unmolested upon pay= 
ment of £3,000 to his army. The result was, that the fortress 
was taken by storm; many of the inhabitants, incl 20 
monks, were slain; and the city and its people were given up 
to plunder, 


CASHGAR. See Kasnaar. 

CASHMERE, Casumeer, or Kasfinre, a district 
of Northern Hindostan, formerly subject to the sov- 
ereign of Candahar, and recently to the Sikh maha- 
rajah of Lahore. It is an Alpine valley, or rather 
basin, of an elliptical form, surrounded on all sides 
by lofty snow-clad mountains, and intersected by nu- 
merous ridges and gorges connected with the limiting 
ranges, and all having a lofty pass at their upper 
extremity. In its utmost extent, it lies between the 
parallels of 33° 15’ and 84° 30’ N, and the meridians 
of 73° 45’ and 75° 40’; but, excluding the declivities 
of the mountain-cincture, the plain forming the bot- 
tom of the basin does not exceed 85 m. in length 
from WNW to ESE; and is from 380 m. to only 6 m. 
in breadth. Its superficies is variously estimated at 
from 4,500 to 5,000 sq.m. Its average alt. above 
sea-level is estimated by Vigne at 5,000 ft.; by Hugel 
at 5,818 ft. 

Boundaries.| The enclosing mountain-range bears 
the general name of the Panjals, and forms, accord- 
ing to Hugel, “a regular oval of snowy summits;” 
but, with the exception of one summit, in N lat. 34° 
10’, E long. 75° 5’, the estimated alt. of which is 
19,650 ft., the elevation of the Panjals is gréatly in- 
ferior to that of the Hindukoosh, or great central 
chain of the Himalaya. Beginning our survey of the 
mountain-cincture of C. at the great basaltic moun- 
tain of Haramuk, in N lat. 34° 25’, E long. 74° 40° 
ae 13,400 ft.?], to the S of the great pass from the 

alur lake, or from Sirinagur, to Iskardoh in Little 
Tibet, we trace the extreme mountain-boundary 
running in an ESE direction to the Bultul pass, in 
N lat. 34° 10’, E long. 75° 15’ [alt. 10,500 ft.J, near 
the source of the Duras river, which flows NE to join 


the Indus, and of a small river flowing SW, a moun- 


tain-feeder of the Sjnde river which belongs to the 
basin of the Jelum. From this point, the mountain- 
boundary is prolonged eastwards on the N side of the 
Sinde river, to its source, bending round which, and 
around the source of the Lidur, it attains, near the 
Shesha-Nag, in N lat. 84° 7’, E long, 75° 85’ 
13,000 ft.], its extreme E point; and this latter 
point to Ramhur, the extreme SE point of C., it runs 
in a direction a little to the W of 8, ina p 
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Irish clergy, presided over by the pope's legate, at which the 
Trish archbishops and bishops gave to the king sealed charters, 

sontemad by Pope Alexander, conferring for ever the 
enry II. and his heirs. During the long 


3. The citizens. 
retired to the Rock, as both a citadel and a sanctuary, and re~ 
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jeuling: from Harr: r 
to Shahbad, and which has its summit 
oe lat. 83° 23, E long. 75° 10’. To 
. is the Col-Narwah, or Kol-Na- 

12,500 the Didyum, alt. 13,000 ft.; and 

ag, at the source of the Veshan river, a 
head-tributary of the Jelum, which Vigne egtimates 
at 12,000 ft., and Walker at 13,500 ft. From the W 
extremity of the Futi-Panjal, the mountain-boundary, 
to the parallel of 34° 25’ N has a NNW course, and 
on its ~— rtion, known as the Pir-Panjal, form- 
ing the side of the valley of C., attains an ele- 
vation. of 15,000 ft., according to Hugel. The Pir- 
Panjal pass, in N lat. 33° 30’, E long. 74° 25’, lead- 
ing from Rajawur on the Tohi river, across the moun- 
“tains and into the valley of the Damdam river, has 


© an alt. of 12,952 ft. according to Hugel, of 11,800 ft. 


according to Vigne, and 11,970 ft. according to Jac- 
quemont. Under the parallel of 34°, occurs the pass 
of Ferozepur; and under that of 34° 10’, the great 
Baramula pass, through which the Jelum finds an 
outlet from the valley of C. into the Punjab. The 
remaining portion of the mountain-cineture of C., 
forming its N frontier, sweeps round in a semicircu- 
he, td to the Haramuk, the point from which our 
rapid outline of the mountain-boundary of C. com- 
menced. In general terms, C. has on the N, Little 
Tibet; on the E, Ladak; on the S and W, the small 
Sikh states of Chumba, Jummu, and Rajawur or Ra- 
jur, in Upper Lahore. 

General features.| The valley of C., whose boun- 
daries we have now traced, is celebrated for its ro- 
mantic beauties, the fertility of its soil, the tempera- 
ture of its atmosphere, and the picturesque variety 
of its landscapes. The author of the Ayeen Acberry 
dwells with rapture on the beauties of this district; 
and the ideas which have been entertained of it may 
in some degree be understood from the epithets by 
which it has been so commonly characterised, —‘ the 
happy valley,’—‘the garden in perpetual spring,’—‘ the 
paradise of India.’ <A recent traveller, Baron Hugel, 
says: “The whole valley is like a nobleman’s park ; 
the villages being surrounded with fruit-trees; and, 
having in their centre immense plane and poplar trees, 
form Jarge masses, having between them one sheet 
of cultivation, through which the noble river winds 
itself in elegant sweeps.” The periodical rains which 
almost deluge the rest of India, are shut out of C. by 
the height of the mountains, so that only light showers 
fall here; but these are in sufficient abundance to 
feed thousands of cascades, which are precipitated 
into the valley from every part of the stupendous and 
romantic bulwark by which this favoured spot is en- 
cirel The soil of the plains is everywhere rich. 
It is conceived to have been composed of the mud 
deposited by the hprincipal river of the district, which 
flowing in this direction, and Ending no outlet, at 
first formed its waters into a vast lake that covered 
the whole valley to a depth of 300 or 400 ft., but 
eventually having opened for itself a passage through 
the mountains, left this spot an ample field for haman 
industry. Although this account, says Major Ren- 
nel, has no living testimony to support it, yet history 

| tradition, and—what is yet stronger—appear- 

’ re paprvmnes, a conviction of its truth on the 

‘all who have visited the scene, and contem- 
different | of it. Such indeed, he re- 

be the economy of nature in all cases, 

in any of its course by 

‘ = lake be formed near the 


on the 


iin themselves 
the {at ut and the 


tains near Shenkur-Gurh, 

which would otherwise have opposed the exit 

waters altogether in that quarter, were rent as 

at the same sino but that the lower ir 
riers, such as t immediately below la, 
Uri, and below Nushera, although iicewrian ate 
cularly thelatter, partially divided more or Dba 3 
vulsions, were yet sufficiently elevated to oppose: 
free passage of a great part of the alluvium carried 
by the flood in its course down the pass; and conse- 
quently, the pass ®vas—as it evidently has been— 
choked up with deposit, over and through which the 
waters from the newly formed lake have 

formed a deeper channel for themselves. ¥F: 

that in consequence of the occasional. barriers of 
rock, a succession of pools and head-waters, such as 
at Nushera, have formed above them; thatthese have 
disappeared as the bed of the river beeame more uni- 
formly level; that below the gap at Uri, where the 
action of the river is observable on the 
walls of the rock for a height of 50 or 60 ft. above ity 
the cross action of the Punch-Panjal river has: we 
materially contributed suddenly to deepen the bed of — 
the Jelum, as it flows through the amphitheatre in 
the mountains immediately below the gap; and that 
as this must have taken place beneath the western — } 
face of the solid rock, it is probable that the Jelum — 
once poured its waters over the ledge, in a cataract 
of great magnificence. The sudden breaking-up and 
carrying away of any part of the obstacles in the 
pass may, of course, have caused sudden subsiden- 
cies in the level of the lake. But, Vigne adds, “I 
believe that the great proportion of the shingly con? _ 
glomerate, which must have been ctigiaally Snakodlal 
within the vale of C., and of which, in places pro- 
tected from the wear and tear of the water, I have 
shown that there is some still remaining, must 

been broken up gradually, and carried away 

river, or mixed with and sunk in the soil 

by the detritus frorf either side of the valley. The } 
enormous quantity of soil still remaining in the yal- 
ley, when there is, comparatively speaking, so 
in the neighbouring countries, is to its. 
having been so much prevented by the filling: 
Baramula pass. The flat surfaces of the 
[elevated plains in the centre of the: 

cliffs are 150 to 200 ft. above the lowest p 
valley, is attributable to their having for ages 

at the bottom of a still lake, at 
above its present level at the bottom of that 
If I may judge by. the moveable clevation of 
made barrier at Baramula, their existence is p 
owing to their being no longer acted upon by 
streams that have reduced them to their pr it size 


and shape; and partly to their being protectec 
th t ielemahell anneal y anuclous. 

me oe It is, I think, quite evident, 

ters which onee fed the of the 

channel in 





